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Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


ANPOWER resources continued to be fully utilized during August. 
Employment rose slightly from July’s record figure and the low 

level of unemployment remained unchanged. Harvesting requirements 
accentuated the scarcity of labour, particularly in the western provinces, 


It is clear that the basic employment trend has been rising steadily 
since spring. From a low of 5,216,000 in February, the number of persons 
with jobs climbed rapidly to 5,789,000 in July and then, largely because 
of the scarcity of workers, it rose more slowly to 5,823,000, in August. 


From the employment experience of 
past years, a seasonal rise of about 
500,000 could be expected during 
this period. The actual figures 
indicate a more-than-seasonal] gain ee 
of about 2 per cent. 


Although harvesting require- 
ments brought about an estimated 
increase of 49,000 in agriculture 
during the month, most farming es With Jabs 
areas were in urgent need of more ms 
workers, Much of the increase in 
farm workers was drawn from con- 
struction and forestry, resulting in 
a decline of 15,000 in non-agri- 
cultural employment and accentu- 
ating the scarcity of labour in these 
industries. Most of the shift from 
non-farm work occurred in the 3 OW, 
Atlantic and Prairie regions. ‘eo arian 


There was little or no change 

intotal unemployment during August 

" in spite of a temporary layoff in the 
| automobile industry. The number of 
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persons without jobs and seeking work was still just over 100,000, re- 
presenting 1.7 per cent of the labour force. The number of persons regis- 
tered for jobs with the National Employment Service declined gradually 
to 170,000 at mid-August and continued to fall during the last two weeks 
of the month, 


The large number of jobs currently available has attracted many 
persons who do not usually work or seek work. The economic expansion 
of the past year provided work for 154,000 persons who entered the | abour 
force and 28,000 who were without jobs and seeking work. Of the increase 
in the labour force, some 65,000 were immigrant workers and about 40,000 
came from the natural increase in population. The remaining 50,000 were 
the result of the increasing participation in the labour force. In August, 
50.2 per cent of the non-institutional population of working age was in 
the labour force—the highest participation rate since 1949 (see p. 1096). 


Construction is undoubtedly the major stimulus behind the current 
heavy demand for labour. In July, for example, total non-farm employment 
was about 6 per cent higher than a year before but construction employ- 
ment was 15 per cent higher. This has meant about 60,000 additional 
construction workers and probably even more were required by industries 
supplying the construction industry. 


Earlier this year, intended investment in construction was estimated 
to be more than $6 billion, some 19 per cent higher than the value of work 
put in place in 1955. Good progress has been made in carrying out this 
program. The table below shows the distribution of intended construction 
through the five regions and the changes in construction employment, as 
reported to DBS by firms with 15 or more employees. Too much signifi- 
cance should not be attached to the differences in these figures, For one 
thing, the value figures relate to construction for the whole year, while 
the employment figures refer to the difference between mid-year pay 
periods. The table does indicate, however, the impact of the increase in 
construction work in various regions. 


In the Pacific region, not only is the size of the construction program 
amazingly large (by far the largest value per capita of any region) but, 
surprisingly enough, labour supplies are almost sufficient to meet demand, 
While shortages of skilled construction workers do exist, these tradesmen 
are not as scarce as in many other parts of the country. In the Prairies, 
the demands of increasing industrialization and, currently, the harvesting 
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Construction in Canada 
Percentage Changes in Investment and Employment 


rea 
Increase in Investment Increase in 


Regions Employment from 
from 1955 10.1956 July 1955 to July 1956 
(per cent) 
AEIANEION Ee ten ae ehe 12.9 21.9 
BS A aie, apr Aa, e tease ences 2a Raene 11.0 26.6 
RMAC ALLO te cancsnlavc-cicea coc cvekcecsscescuscesackes 18.0 15.5 
bf a tp ila eee eSNias 2 Se SEOS, RaM 16.6 9.5 
Pees ate eerwasene ac eeee a oats csatcerescecenasccaucen 46.6 33.4 
GCAINATV A hertssnecosnsxconccstcsscacatstevcsacesute 18.6 19.2 


Source: Construction in Canada, 1954 ~—1956 and Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 


of an above-average grain crop have added to the labour requirements of 
a heavy construction program. A general shortage of all types of workers 
prevails in all but three small areas in the region. In Ontario, there is a 
scarcity of construction workers in most areas and the demand for con- 
struction materials from all parts of the country is responsible for a 
marked increase in manufacturing employment. 


Construction work, however, has not been the only stimulus behind 
the current upsurge in economic activity. As might be expected, there 
has also been a sharp rise in spending for new machinery and equipment, 
which was expected to amount to $2.4 billion in 1956. About 30 per cent 
more had been spent in this sector during the first six months of 1956 
than in the same period in 1955. Not all of this represents activity in 
domestic manufacturing; a substantial portion was met through a rise 
in merchandise imports. During the first half of this year, total imports 
rose by 32 per cent from the same period in 1955. Nevertheless, most of 
the demand is being met at home and has contributed much to the current 
high level of employment. 


Consumer expenditures for goods and services have also provided 
strong support for rising employment. There was a particularly sharp 
rise in disposable income from the first to the second quarter of this 
year—almost 5 per cent seasonally adjusted; this was attributable in 
large measure to the upsurge in employment this spring. The gain was 
accompanied by an increase in consumer spending. Seasonally adjusted 
series indicate that spending for durable consumer goods dropped during 
the first quarter of this year but increased significantly during the 
second quarter, reflecting a sharp upturn in passenger car sales. Spend- 
ing for non-durable goods has also risen steadily so that total consumer 
expenditures for goods during the second quarter of this year was nearly 
7 per cent higher than in the same quarter a year ago. Preliminary 
statistics suggest continuing strength through the summer and autumn 
months. 


Commodity exports in the first six months of this year were about 
13 per cent higher than last year, reflecting a high level of demand for 
both agricultural and industrial raw materials. Finally, business in- 
ventory accumulation continued, although the rate of inventory invest- 
ment in the second quarter of 1956 was not as great as during the first 
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quarter. Reflecting these rising 
a demands, employment in manu- 
PAVERAGS bade WORKED | facturing at July 1 was more than 


turin 


Hours per Week 


5.6 per cent higher than a year 


és earlier. This meant the addition 
of between 70,000 and 80,000 per- 

4 sons to the payrolls of manu- 
facturing establishments. 

40 Mining employment has also 
risen sharply in response to strong 

Hi domestic and foreign demand and 


SJFMAMJJASONDJ by July of this year was more than 
7 8 per cent above year-earlier 
levels. The transportation and communication industries have likewise 
added substantially to payrolls in order to cope with increased traffic. 
The 25,000 additional workers employed in these industries represent a 
gain of about 6 per cent from July 1955. 


Even more important have been the employment gains reported in the 
trade, finance and service industries, which together account for more 
than 40 per cent of total non-farm employment in Canada. These in- 
dustries have hired nearly 100,000 workers since July 1955 to meet the 
continuing rise in consumer demand for goods and services. 


Agricultural employment, on the other hand, has decreased. In July, 
about 90,000 fewer workers were employed in agriculture than a year 
earlier. While harvesting operations during August drew considerable 
numbers of workers from construction and forestry, the total number 
employed in agriculture remained slightly below that of a year before. 


The tight labour markets existing in Canada at present can, there- 
fore, be traced to high levels of demand in most sectors of the economy. 
Employment gains have evidently been distributed quite widely among 
numerous industries. The most intense pressures, however, are being 
felt in industries such as construction, where expansion has been most 
rapid. These pressures show little sign of abating. 


Labour Force in Canada 
as a Percentage of Civilian Non-Institutional Population 


(Per Cent) 
Labour Ferce Participation Rates in Canada 
(Per Cent) 
First Second Third Fourth 
Qvarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
52.8 55.1 56.7 54.9 
53.3 55.2 55.8 54.0 
52.8 55.0 56.2 54.1 
52.7 54.1 54.7 53.3 
52.7 54.0 54.7 53.2 
524 53.8 54.5 53.0 
52.1 53.2 54.8 52.6 
Tee ee 51.6 52.7 54.2 5204 
OSS fovcsavtnccaracsecsccatdanstacescecteccare 51.6 52.7 54.7 52.6 
V.D5 Givvsscaccccsacavscescaccactcsctvnscceccsace 51.9 53.0 55.2 
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Labour-Management Relations 


B* the middle of September, bargaining in major Canadian firms had | 

been largely completed for 1956, During the past month important 
agreements were concluded on behalf of employees in such industries as 
meat packing, nickel mining and smelting, northern Ontario woods oper- 
ations, the railways and shipbuilding. As in the collective bargaining 
agreements completed earlier in the year in primary iron and_ steel, 
automobile manufacturing, pulp and paper products and the railways, sub- 
stantial wage increases resulted from the settlements of the past month, 
Many of the recent agreements will remain in force for two years and, in 
addition to an immediate wage increase, provide a further increase in 
the second year. 


Most of the bargaining now in progress concerns individual plants or 
companies, Some of these are in industries where previous agreements 
will probably influence the final outcome. Industries in which some 
bargaining is now going on include steel fabriccting, aeroplane pro- 
duction, railway rolling stock, aluminum manufacturing and base metal 
mining. 

Recent Settlements 

Meat Packing — New agreements between Canada Packers, Limited, 
Swift Canadian Co., Limited, Durns and Co. Limited and tlhe United 
Packinghouse Workers of America will remain in effect until March 31, 
1958, A wage increase of 9 cents an hour became effective August l, 
1956. Another 5 cents an hour will become effective August 1, 1957, 
plus 1 cent for adjustments in job rates. Night differentials are increased 
from 7 to 9 cents an hour and welfare benefits and vacations are also 
improved. The total cost of the changes is estimated to be 17 or 18 
cents per hour per employee. 


Nickel Mining and Smelting —Employees of the International Nickel 
Co. of Canada, Limited, Sudbury and Port Colborne, represented by the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, voted early in 
September to accept a new two-year agreement. In a previous vote the 
Port Colborne enployees had rejected the proposed contract. Wage 
increases are estimated to range from 8'% to 174 cents an hour in 
the first year and 9 to 18% cents in the second, In addition, a premium 
will be paid for all work on Sundays and improvements will be made 
in pensions as well as vacation and statutory holiday arrangements, 


Woods Operations —The [.umber and Sawmill Workers’ Union of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America has nego- 
tiated new agreements with several pulp and paper firms covering their 
woods operations in north-western Ontario. It is estimated that more than 
half the workers engaged in these operations in the area are covered by 
the new contracts. As a general rule, the new agreements are to be 
effective for two years with wage increases provided for both years. The 
usual increase for day workers is 12 cents an hour in the first year and 
8 cents in the second. For piece workers, the increases are 7 and 5 per 
cent. Several changes in working conditions are also included, 


Railways —[ate in August the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen agreed to new terms similar 
to those accepted earlier by the Brotherhood and the Canadian National 
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Railways. The provisions, based on the report of a board of conciliation, 
include a 7-per-cent increase in wages effective April 1, 1956, and a 
further 5 per cent on June 1, 1957, the contract to remain in effect ‘for 
26 months, 


Most of the agreements for the railway operating trades have now 
been re-negotiated with wage increase settlements totalling 11 and 
12 per cent. However, differences between the CPR and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen have not been resolved, The main 
area of dispute concerns the company’s challenge of the necessity for 
firemen in some classes of diesel operation. 


Shipbuilding —An agreement covering more than 1,000 employees of 
Davie Shipbuilding Limited, Lauzon, was signed late in August. The 
two-year agreement with a syndicate of the Nationa] Metal Trades Federa- 
tion (CCCL) provides a wage increase of © cents an hour effective in 
August 1950, and a further 8 cents in August 1957. These increases are 
of about the same amounts asthose agreed on earlier at Marine Industries 


Limited, Sorel (L.G., Aug., p. 943). 


Current Bargaining 


Steel —Following the settlements in the primary steel industry 
(L.C., Aug., p. 942), bargaining became general between the United 
Steelworkers of America and the managements of steel fabricating plants 
of the Stee] Co. of Canada, Limited, at Hamilton, Toronto, Brantford, 
Gananoque and Montreal. At the time of writing agreements were reported 
for some of the plants, providing adjustments similar in many respects 
to those agreed upon for the Company’s basic steel works. 


Aircraft Manufacture — The International Association of Machinists 
was reported to be seeking a wage increase of 25 cents an hour on be- 
half of more than 5,000 enployees of Canadair Limited. The agreement 
between the union and the other major producer, Avro Aircraft Limited, 
extends into 1957. 


Railway Rolling Stock—An agreement covering the Dominion and 
Turcot plants of Canadian Car and Foundry at Montreal expires September 
30, The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen is reported to have requested a 
substantial wage increase and increased vacations, statutory holidays 
and shift premiums. 


Aluminum —Iligher wages, reduced hours, a form of guaranteed wage, 
increased vacations and statutory holidays are among the demands of the 
National Metal Trades Federation on the Aluminum Company of Canada 
for its plants at Arvida, Beauharnois, Ile Maligne and Shawinigan Falls. 


Metal Mining—Negotiations between Noranda Mines Limited and 
the United Steelworkers of America are reported to be under way. In- 
creased wages, reduced hours, shift premiums, pensions, health and 
welfare benefits and the check-off are under consideration. 


Work Stoppages 


During August the number of work stoppages reached the highest 
figure for any month since July 1952. However, many of the 52 stoppages 
involved smal] bargaining units. Fewer than 50 workers were affected by 
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each of 19 stoppages. The preliminary figures for August 1956 show 52 
stoppages involving 13,463 workers in a time loss of 87,710 man-days. 
Comparable figures for July 1956 were 39 stoppages, 9,193 workers and 
97,820 man-days. In August 1955, there were 26 stoppages, involving 
6,449 workers in a time loss of 92,225 man-days. 


Wage Rate Indexes 


Wage rate indexes compiled in the Economics and Research Branch 
for each of the eight main industrial groups registered increases between 
October 1, 1954, and October 1, 1955. The general average index rose 
3.2 per cent. This was a smaller rise than in the preceding few years. 


The accompanying table shows wage rate indexes for each of the 
eight main industrial groups at October 1 in 1954 and 1955, together 
with the percentage change during this 12-month period. 


Wage Rate Indexes 


(1949=100) 
Percentage 
Main Industrial Groups wok 9 \ peers ue Increase 
1954 —1955 
PAGE RANG cococascncchuncasdsenuicccaseccactducscccsatescsnesssexseuneses 138.0 138.2 0.1 
TS a Rr eS Ee | 132.6 134.9 7 
MAAC ACEUTIN GE . csacccccerscecaverscesss=nesTovhvcantescsracseveureee 13 8.5 142.2 2.7 
Construction (Buildings and Structures).............. 140.0 145.4 3.9 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........ 140.6 142.9 1.6 
Filectric Light and Power .........-...-.-casess<sc-s-s0-09e0- 149.7 158.) 5.6 
PLE RAS cst ctderrascurvcressswescrssssvaccossscedacassceekeccscasseuchsces 137.8 142.2 3.2 
Berapiinl Service : sos-.bnc2e=.ctte~ rs ons de occe sce Ftscesacteecs 128.6 132.3 2.9 
Moe Tera) AV Orage «sasc-ccccccdenvctexcodscncocksverseccssesavcckyens 137.9 141.7 2.8 


Working Conditions 


The April 1956 survey of working conditions shows that the pro- 
portion of plant employees on a five-day week, at 86 per cent,was slight- 
ly higher in 1956 than in 1955. The percentage of those on a schedule of 
4() hours and under increased from 58 per cent in 1955 to 62 per cent 
this year. 


Almost 63 per cent of the workers surveyed this year were in plants 
granting three weeks’ vacation, compared with 60 per cent in 1955. Plants 
accounting for more than 10 per cent of the workers reported a four-week 
vacation provision, usually with a 25-year service requirement. 


In 1956, more than 61 per cent of the plant workers in manufacturing 
were employed in establishments reporting eight or more paid statutory 
holidays, compared with 56 per cent in 1955. 


Establishments employing 64 per cent of the total reported pension 
plans for non-office employees, compared with 61 per cent in 1955, Those 
in establishments having group life insurance plans constituted 87 per 
cent. The survey also revealed significant increases in the proportions 
of employees in plants reporting various hospital and/or medical benefit 
plans. Detailed conparisons will be published in the Labour Gazette at 
a later date. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


GRADUAL rise in total em- 
DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE | ployment combined with a 

FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES substantial increase in labour re- 
quirements in some areas resulted 
in the reclassification of 14 areas 
during August into categories de- 
noting a tighter labour supply. At 
the same time, the supply of labour 
| eased sufficiently in four areas for 
i them to be reclassified in the oppo- 
site direction. The resulting totals 
are contained in the table below. 


There are fewer areas in the 
labour surplus category and many 
more in the labour shortage cate- 
gory than at any time since the 
present system of classification 
was begun in 1952. 


Many of the additional labour 
er Nedaisha shortages were caused by the in- 
Surplus ae Surplus I tensified demand for harvest work- 
ers. Five of the new shortage areas 

pnerrone oc} were in the Prairie Provinces, 
bringing 17 of the 20 areas in this 
region into shortage. All but two of 
the remaining shortage areas were in the more northerly parts of Ontario, 
where scarcities of forest, construction and mine workers were marked, 


Balance 


Labour surpluses increased in both Windsor and Oshawa during 
August as a result of the continued layoffs in the automobile industry 
during the model change-over period. It is anticipated, however, that 
production will be back to normal in both centres this month, 


Approximate Labour | 
ae Sept. 1] Sept. ——— —— Sept. l 
1956 | 1955 1956 1956 1955 
1 


Labour Market 
Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial - 10 17 


Major Agricul tural 
Minor 


*See inside back cover May Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


WINDSOR 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour foree 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour foree 25,000 - 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(leboer foree 25,000 - 75,000; 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 - 25,000) 


September 1, 1956 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Central Vancouver 
Islan 
Drummondville 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


Hamilton 

Montreal 

Quebec ~ Lévis 

St. John’s 

Toronto 

Vanceuver — New 
Westminster 


> geht BROOK 


— ubab its GRANBY 


Halifax 

Jollette 

Kingston 

Kitchener 

Lac St. Jean 

London 

Moncton . 

New Glasgow 

Niagara Peninsula 

Peterborough 

Rovyn = Val d’Or 
> sane JOHN 


—> svinican FALLS 
Heme Nk 


>. TROURIVIERES 
Vietorla 


Barrie 


—> CHATHAM 


harlottetown 
Prince Albert 
Riviére du Loup 


Thetford - Megantic — 


St. Georges 


Bathurst 
Belleville — Trenton 
Aiea 

Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Chilliwack 
‘Drumheller 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Galt 
Gospé 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
KAMLOOPS 
Kentville 
Lachute 

Ste. Thérése 
Lindsay 
Montmagny 
— 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimou 


Ste. Agathe - 
St, Jérdme 
St. Hyaeinthe 

St. Jean 
Strattord 

St. Stephen 
St, Thomas 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 
Trure 
Welkerton 
Valleytleld 
Victoriaville 
Yarmouth 


ski 
eae ou STE. MARIE <—— 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 


Calgar 

Bdssnron 

Ottawa — Hull 
—> WINNIPEG 


Fort Willlam — 
Port Arthur 

Sudbury 

Timmias - 
Kirkland Lake 


Brandon 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
—>RED DEER 
—> REGINA 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Bracebridge 
—®> CRANBROOK 
—> DAUPHIN 

Dawson Creek 

Listowel 
—> MEDICINE HAT 

Pembroke 
—> SIMCOE 

Swift Current 

Weyburn 
—# WOODSTOCK, N.B. 

oodstock — 
Ingersoll 


— > The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved, 


ATLANTIC 


= , IN the Atlantic region high em- 

LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC §} ployment levels continued in most 
ee ve industries throughout August, al- 

though some seasonal changes 


550,000 Ee 
= sas a | occurred, F'arm employment showed 
| 500,000 | abour Force a sizeable increase as workers 


: 415,099 22a moved out of logging into agricul- 
: ture to harvest the bumper hay crop, 
which was unusually late owing to 
Big fel ee a late seeding. By the end of the 

month, haying was completed in 
most parts of the region. Persons 
with jobs were estimated at 543,000 
Wien | at August 18, virtually the same 
Agrlsultors 4 number as a month earlier but 17,000 
more than at the same date in 1955. 
Labour requirements continued to be 
very heavy in logging and construc- 
tion and supplies of skilled tradesmen were becoming very scarce. The 
year-to-year increase in employment is reflected in the NES statistics, 
which show that job vacancies amounted to 25 per cent of registrations 
for employment at the end of August, compared with 14 per cent a year 
earlier. In three local areas, job vacancies amounted to more than 50 
per cent of job registrations. 


ee eee eee tee eee eee eed 
TES McA Mia Thue esa OmnN as L 


Three of the 21 areas were reclassified during the month, two from 
the moderate surplus to the balanced category, and one from balance 
to the shortage category. At September 1, the area classification was 
as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in shortage 1 (0); in balance 
20 (17); in moderate, surplus 0 (4). For the first time in more than five 
years no area was classified in surplus. 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment approached 
a seasonal peak in this area during August. Skilled construction trades- 
men continued in heavy demand, particularly at northern defence sites. 
Fishing and fish processing plants were extremely busy during the 
month because of record catches. Total employment was substantially 
higher than in August 1955. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Seasonal expansion of construction activities was mainly responsible 
for the decline in unemployment during the month. 


Saint John (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
During August, employment in this area increased to the highest level 
in several years. The trade and service industries accounted for much 
of the gain but the greatest year-to-year increase occurred in logging, 
construction and manufacturing. Unskilled workers continued to be 
fairly plentiful but skilled tradesmen were becoming scarce. For the 
first time in more than four years the labour market in this area was in 
balance. 
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Woodstock (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. Construction 
of a $50,000,000 hydro-electric plant at Beechwood, N.B., was princi- 
pally responsible for the tight manpower situation in this area. 


QUEBEC 
EMPLOYMENT in Quebec during 


August increased slightly from 
July’s record level as a result of 
further expansion in agriculture and 
construction. Pulp-cutting activity ch As a 

began its seasonal expansion with — [/1,550,00022======2~— Discd Ga. eee 
a marked scarcity of workers, Per- — [£ 1,500,000 

sons with jobs were estimated at [: 
1,598,000 in the week of August 

18, an increase of 8,000 from the a With Jobs 
previous month and 20,000 from a 
year earlier. 


In manufacturing generally, Baer aes card Seabiay Woes 
employment was close to 1953 re- aes 
cords and the current strong demand 
for labour indicates a further in- ‘TF MAN TT AS OND 
crease this fall. At mid-year, em- 
ployment in the manufacture of iron 


and steel products was 1] per cent higher than a year earlier; in the 
manufacture of electrical apparatus it was 18 per cent greater than at 
any previous corresponding date. The situation in the textile industry 
was slowly returning to normal; collective bargaining had been concluded 
in most of the industry, but strikes were still unsettled in several of the 
smaller firms at the end of the month. 


Labour supplies in a number of occupations became increasingly 
tight. The shortage of engineers and draughtsmen became more marked 
and the seasonal rise in the demand for construction tradesmen and bush 
workers was far sharper than usual. There were increasing requirements 
for sheet metal workers, welders, structural iron and steel workers and 


.auto mechanics; hard-rock miners were also still urgently required. 


Although skilled workers were scarce, labour requirements and 
available supplies were generally in better balance than they have been 
for several years. During the month, three more areas moved into the 
balanced category, leaving only Drummondville with a labour surplus. 
A year ago there were three areas in the moderate surplus category. 


Local Area Developments 

Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. This area accounted for 
more than half of the region’s employment gain over the year. Increases 
of close to 15 per cent were recorded in the electrical apparatus and 
construction industries. In the clothing industry, most plants were 
working near capacity on fal] and winter lines; employment was moderate- 
ly higher than last year but still below 1951-1953 levels. Construction 
work expanded in spite of a decline in residential and commercial build- 
ing. There was a distinct shortage of construction tradesmen and even 
unskilled workers were becoming scarce. 
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Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Unemployment drop- 
ped to the lowest level since 1953. Manufacturing plants were operating 
at full production and employment. The NES office had more than 4,000 
vacancies listed for lumberjacks, but few workers were available and few 
were expected to come forward until after the harvest. 


Farnham-Granby (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Most manufacturing plants made a sharp recovery after the holidays. 
Hirings and overtime work increased noticeably in textiles, electrical 
apparatus and rubber firms. Although few large projects are underway 
in the area, the construction industry is operating at capacity with 
shortages of competent workers. 


Shawinigan Falls (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 
3. Unemployment was at the lowest level for many years. Cotton, knit 
goods, iron and steel and,plastics firms were working at full production. 
Employment in chemicals increased, partly as a result of a new union 
contract calling for a reduction in hours. Only in woollen plants was 
there any marked slowdown; about 50 workers were still on short time. 


Trois Riviéres (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Manufacturing returned to normal following the holidays and in most 
plants production and employment were stable, 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario con- 
tinued to expand during August 
and exceeded all previous records. 


2,180,000 aOR Practically all industries were 
——— working at or near capacity. 
ae FS Tha nc Persons with jobs reached a total 
co o=se°7 of 2,151,000 at August 18, an 
: Ae oad increase of about 14,000 from the 
With Jobs previous month and 103,000 from 


August 1955. The number regis- 
tered for employment at NES 

offices was far lower than a year 
sand Seeking Work before while the available jobs 
ry were much more numerous. Labour 
demand was exceptionally heavy 
in 12 areas where the job vacan- 
cies registered at NES offices 
exceeded 50 per cent of regis- 
trations for employment. In 11 other areas the ratios ranged from 20 to 
50 per cent. 


Most of the employment increase from last month occurred in agri- 
culture. Gains recorded in various non-agricultural industries were al- 
most entirely offset by the usual end-of-season layoffs in the automobile 
and farm implement industries. Compared with a year ago, employment 
in agriculture showed a considerable decrease but most other industries 
registered employment increases. The rate of increase was most rapid 
in the construction and mining industries and in the electrical apparatus, 
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iron and steel and rubber products branches of manufacturing. In actual 
numbers employed, the manufacturing and service industries accounted 
for more than half of the total year-to-year increase in the region and, 
together with the construction and trade industries, were responsible 
for close to nine-tenths of the total increase in employment. 


Labour shortages continued unabated. Engineers, draughtsmen, 
managerial and secretarial workers, loggers, miners, certain groups of 
metal tradesmen, farm workers, waitresses and domestic workers were 
in particularly short supply. 


Five labour market areas were reclassified during the month. At 
September 1, classification of the 34 areas in the region was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in shortage, 8 (1); in balance, 23 (29); 
in moderate surplus, 2 (3); in substantial surplus, 1 (1). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilten (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment remained 
high, although vacation shutdowns and layoffs in the farm implements 
industry increased registrations for employment. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 4. Exceptionally buoyant 
economic activity increased the intensity of manpower shortages in most 
industries. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The employment situation 
showed continued strength, with most industries operating at near 
capacity. Shortages persisted particularly of engineers, draughtsmen, 
metal tradesmen and transportation, secretarial and service workers. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. While the 
construction industry showed increased activity, layoffs in the auto- 
mobile industry and its feeder plants for model change-over temporarily 
created substantial labour surpluses. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
beginning of the seasonal curtailment of automobile production caused a 
temporary easing in labour demand. 


Chatham (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
Simeoe (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. 


Sault Ste. Marie (minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. 


@ 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT increased further in the Prairie region during August 
from the all-time high recorded in July. Persons with jobs were estimated 
at 1,048,000 at August 18, an increase of 10,000 from the previous month 
and 23,000 from August 1955. F'arming was entirely responsible for the 
rise in employment during August, though heavy demands persisted for 
workers in almost all industries. 

The manpower situation was tighter during the month than at any 
time in the postwar period. Shortages of certain types of skilled man- 
power have persisted throughout most of the summer and by the end of 
August suitable workers were scarce in all occupations. Widespread 
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shortages existed for farm help, 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PRAIRIE {skilled construction workers, 
1956 loggers, engineers, draughtsmen, 

welders, sheet metal workers, auto 

as and body mechanics and various 

ae pe f offi taff. The general] 
950,000 ee Force esses types olf office stalii. 8 y 
= 900,000 2°" tight manpower situation was 
= reflected in the NES statistics, 
: i rae ol SO oI which showed fewer registrations 
omega With Jobs: for employment than job vacancies 


Non-Agriculture 


in 14 of the 20 areas in the region. 
In the remaining six areas, vacan- 
mast cies ranged from 20 per cent to 

Wishova eee 75 per cent of job registrations. 


Agriculture 


Five areas were reclassified 
‘TFuA NTT AS OND during the month from the balanced 
to the shortage category. At Sept- 
ember 1, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in shortage 17 (3); in 
balance 3 (17). 


Local Area Developments 

Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 4. Employment continued to 
rise in this area during August from the high level recorded a month 
earlier. Considerable pressures were exerted on the labour market for 
workers in all occupations. Among the more difficult jobs to fill were 
those requiring professional engineers, surveyers, draughtsmen, sheet 
metal workers and experienced office help; workers in these occupations 
have been in short supply throughout the summer. F'arm workers and 
construction tradesmen were also reported to be very scarce. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 4. Despite an influx of 
workers from other areas a very tight manpower situation developed 
during the month. Shortages of professional engineers, draughtsmen, 
welders, electricians, machinists, carpenters, mechanics and pipeline 
construction workers were particularly severe. Total industrial employ- 
ment was about 13 per cent higher than a year earlier and almost twice 
as high as in 1949. 

Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. The 
increase in employment during August was not confined to any one 
industry. All major activities were more buoyant during the month than 
at any time in the past several years. The year-to-year improvement is 
reflected in the NES figures; vacancies listed at the local office at 
the end of the month amounted to 66 per cent of the job regispe non 
compared with 27 per cent a year earlier. 


Regina and Red Deer (major agricultural), Reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 4. 


Dauphin and Medicine Hat (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. 
PACIFIC 


FOR the third consecutive month, employment in the Pacific region 
reached an all-time record in August as most industries operated at or 
near capacity and agriculture continued active. Logging and sawmilling 
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however, were still slowed down 
by minor shutdowns because of 
fire hazard and industrial disputes. LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PACIFIC 
Persons with jobs were estimated U bes 
at 483,000 at August 18, 1,000 
more than a month earlier and 
19,000 more than in August 1955. 
By the end of the month, regis- 
trations for employment at NES 
offices dropped to the lowest and 
job vacancies rose to the highest 
level recorded for many years. 
Although one area only was classi- 

fied as having a general labour ae ee a 
shortage, labour demand was heavy 
compared with available supply in 
six areas, where the job vacancies listed at NES offices ranged from 
40 per cent to 120 per cent of registrations for employment. 

With the exception of agriculture, in which fewer workers were 
employed than a year ago, practically all industries recorded year-to- 
year employment gains. The rate of expansion was most rapid in the 
construction industry, in public utility operations and in iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metal products and transportation equipment manufacturing. 
In actual numbers employed, the construction, manufacturing and service 
industries accounted for more than three-quarters of the total year-to- 
year increase in the region. 


Shortages of engineers, draughtsmen, metal and wood tradesmen, 
miners, loggers, construction workers for out-of-town jobs, auto me- 
chanics, practical nurses and certain types of office, service and farm 
workers persisted in many areas. In several instances, logging, saw- 
milling and mining operations were hampered by these shortages. 


During the month, two areas were reclassified, one from the balanced 
to the shortage category and one from shortage to balance. At September 
1, classification of the ten areas in the region was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in shortage, 1 (1); in balance, 8 (9); in 
moderate surplus, 1 (0). 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Em- 
ployment remained at record levels in practically all industries, although 
the continual threat of forest closure and manpower shortages curtailed 
logging activities. The fishing industry was very busy. Transportation, 
retail trade and the service industries benefited greatly by favourable 
weather, an active tourist trade and generally heavy buying. Labour 
shortages continued in a large number of professional and skilled 
occupations. 
Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 3. Near-capacity pro- 
duction was maintained in most industries, except logging, which was 
still slowed down by fire hazard. Favourable weather and the tourist 
business increased retail trade to record volumes. 
Cranbrook (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. 
Kamloops (minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of Sept. 10, 1956) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous| Previous 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ...........0..066- 5,926,000 + 2.7 
Motalipers ous Wit jODStecerceccusvsecscsescsane 5,823,000 + 3.2 
At work 35 hours or more.......seecceeeeeee- 5,093,000 + 2.3 
At work less than 35 hours................. 317,000 + 4.6 
With jobs but not at work .........:see 413,000 + 15.4 
With jobs but on short time ..............4. 18,000 — 41.9 
With jobs but laid off full week.......... 12,000 - 
Persons without jobs and seeking work 103,000 — 21.4 
Total paid workers .........cccceseeeeee 4,502,000 + 4.5 
In agriculture ....... 146,000 + 2.8 
In non-agriculture 4,356,000 + 4.6 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
"Atlan tiG pcssescacsecsesecnaecsaveresaresdccsatssnvascecte 17,500 — 23.6 
Que ee cis cseccacussssseesricantcscwarscucransreescassess 49,900 — 14.0 
QNEARIO sc <tisesseccowssoscus ceepascoscssseoevatees weesine 67,200 — 11.8 
PEAITl © ices. scsssscsavrn.cessonsicenseesss ovtPeasseecsssss 17,600 — 23.1 
PA CTE C ioccecyassesxcenensecets cocvsstesvoseeteacsass esas 17,900 + 0.6 
Total al regions').cesscccesescseoccocsecs savens 170,100 — 14.0 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance Dene fy t:<..-sscess0.ccvasseac-+ssees Succes 13 8,467 — 17.4 
Amount of benefit payments ..........ssscccsseee $7,927,559 — 11.4 
Industrial employment (1949=100).............. 123.8 + 74 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... 117.8 + 5.6 
Immisrationee anne 69,924 + 19.7(c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Nowofedays? lostisrcscac ore ee 87,710 + 72.3(c) 
No. of workers involved........ Scbaepenasticenttas 13,463 +105.3(c) 
IN Ops Of SCPIKCS cs soncseccacsscccenc coceetrervescsseessanes 52 + 62.1(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries.......... $64.49 + 1.0 qo! 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..........se00s00 $1.53 + 0.5 + 5.3 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 41.2 + 07 + 0.7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg) ...........000+ $62.91 + 1.3: Se mitocst h 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)...... 1191 + 0.5 aed 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) 127.3 + 0.6 + 3.8 
Total labour income ....+.+s0s+se000++68 000, 000 1,215 + 3.9 + 11.5 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100)........cssesccsveee 298.4 + 5.5 + 7.8 
Manufacturing tssscrccnsaessesecctsssecsseetrccritraers 304.1 + 5.6 + 75 
Dita bles iissscecescecsscctoussscesavsstees reese soeee 371.4 + 4.3 + 10.4 
IN OTIS UP ED OSyassrcccoscssecceccscccivcorseecsers ce 261.0 + 6.8 + 4.9 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, @ monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, May Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, May Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Crisis in Education to be 


Subject of Conference 


A conference on “The Crisis in Higher 
Education in Canada” sponsored by the 
National Conference of Canadian Uni- 
versities will be held at Ottawa on 
November 12-14. Questions connected with 
the present and prospective shortage of 
facilities and staff in Canadian universities 
to deal with the expected doubling of 
enrolment in the next 10 years will be 
discussed. 

The chairman of the conference planning 
committee is Dr. C. T. Bissell, President 
of Carleton College, Ottawa. Speakers will 
include: Dr. Sidney Smith, President of 
the University of Toronto; Dr. Leon Lortie, 
University of Montreal; Dr. E. W. R. 
Steacie, President of the National Research 
Council; Dr. J. E. Burchard, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Prof. R. W. B. 
Jackson, Ontario College of Education, 
Toronto; Prof. Arthur Tremblay, Laval 
University; Prof. A. S. P. Woodhouse, 
University of Toronto; Dean P. Gendron, 
University of Ottawa; Prof. B. S. Keir- 
stead, University of Toronto; Prof. V. C. 
Fowke, University of Saskatchewan; Dr. 
N. A. M. MacKenzie, President of the 
University of British Columbia; Rev. H. J. 
Somers, President of St. Francis Xavier 
University, Antigonish, N.S.; Dr. F. Cyril 
James, Principal of McGill University; 
and T. H. Matthews, Registrar, McGill 
University. 

Dr. Steacie will speak on “The Respon- 
sibility of the Universities in the Training 
of Scientists antl Technologists”; Dr. 
MacKenzie on “Government Support of 
“Canadian Universities”; and the Rey. Dr. 
Somers on “Private and Corporate Support 
of Canadian Universities”. 

The conference will include sections on: 
general statistics, educational structure, 
technological education, the use of human 
resources, staff, university salaries, and 
finances. 

The chairman will be President Andrew 
Stewart of the University of Alberta. 

Those expected to participate will include 
university presidents and professors from 
across Canada, senior members of federal 
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and provincial governments, and _ repre- 
sentatives of business, industry and labour. 
Most provincial Ministers of Education, or 
their deputies, are expected to attend. 


Search for Skills Said 
Great Challenge in U.S. 


A thoughtful and continuing develop- 
ment of skilled manpower is today one 
of the greatest challenges facing the United 
States, Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Assistant 
to the U.S. Secretary of Labor for Women’s 
Affairs, said last month. Mrs. Leopold 
spoke at Columbia University’s Teachers 
College where educators from abroad as 
well as from the United States were 
present. 


In her talk on “The Search for Skills,” 
Mrs. Leopold said that the achievement of 
this objective called for the co-operation 
of government, educators and many private 
groups in the development of skilled and 
versatile manpower adequate to meet the 
needs of a growing population and an 
expanding economy. 


The federal Government, Mrs. Leopold 
pointed out, is contributing to these objec- 
tives through programs designed to bring 
about better training, guidance, and place- 
ment of all workers. These programs include 
apprenticeship and vocational education to 
help alleviate shortages in specific occupa- 
tions, adult education and community- 
sponsored programs, special training within 
the Armed Forces, and other programs 
which are concerned with increasing the 
number of qualified teachers, nurses and 
other professionals. 


Future planning calls for the utilization 
of the reservoir of talent which exists in 
America’s youth, Mrs. Leopold pointed 
out. “We must encourage young people 
to stay on through high school,” she added, 
“and inspire them to go to college for 
further training.” Mrs. Leopold said that 
Government and many private groups 
were working together and independently 
on this problem. 

Concluding her address, Mrs. Leopold 
said: “In our system of Government and 
in our free enterprise economy, unlike the 
systems of many other countries, indi- 
viduals are free to develop and use their 
skills in occupations of their own choice, 
according to their circumstances. The 
broad task of adjusting, adapting or guiding 
individual choices to meet the nation’s need 
for skills, while at the same time preserv- 
ing the freedom of individual choice, is 
obviously one of the important concerns 
of a republic.” 
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Wage Guarantee Plans 
Cover 80,000 in N.Y. 


Guaranteed annual wage and employment 
plans of various kinds covered 80,000 
employees, 56,000 of them in retail and 
wholesale trade, in New York state in early 
1955, according to Guaranteed Annual 
Employment in New York State, 1955, 
issued by the-state’s Department of Labor. 
At least 66,000 workers were added during 


1955 and early 1956 by the signing of: 


supplementary unemployment benefit plans, 
itiasistaceds. | 

Half of the 66 guaranteed wage or 
employment plans in full operation in 1955 
had been established before the Second 
World War. A description of these plans 
is given in the first part of the booklet, 
and the second part deals with the SUB 
plans negotiated in 1955 and early 1956. 

The description of the earlier plans 
covers: industries affected, types of plans, 
length of period of guaranteed wage or 
employment, types of establishments 
covered, cost of the plans to the employers, 
exceptions and safeguards, transferability 
of employees, and severance pay in 
guarantee plans. 

The latter part of the publication con- 
tains a comparison in tabular form between 
the SUB plans of Ford and General Motors 
and that of the American Can Co., and an 
appendix gives a list of the guaranteed 
annual employment plans in force in New 
York state in January 1955, and of the 
SUB plans negotiated up to January 1956, 
giving the name of the employer, or 
employers’ association or group, and the 
union in each case. 


Booklets for Employees 
Explain SUB Procedures 


In order to explain to employees the 
rules for eligibility to receive SUB pay- 
ments, the method to be followed in 
applying for benefit, and how each employee 
can compute the amount of benefit to 
which he is entitled, the “Big Three” auto 
companies and the United Automobile 
Workers in the United States have recently 
prepared popular-style booklets for distri- 
bution to employees. 

The following are the things the booklet 
tells employees they must do in order to 
obtain benefit if they are laid off:— 

During each week for which benefit is 
claimed the employee must report at the 
SUB office for his plant, apply in writing 
on the forms supplied, and give a state- 
ment showing any earnings received for 
each day of the week, the amount of any 
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other benefits received (such as workmen’s 
compensation, pensions or benefits under 
other supplemental plans), and the amount 
of state benefit received. 

The booklet gives the rules for eligi- 
bility, which include: layoff must have 
begun after May 1, 1956, at least one year’s 
seniority, at least one-fourth of a credit 
unit must be left, the applicant must have 
registered and reported at a state employ- 
ment office and have received state benefit 
or have been declared ineligible for it for 
an acceptable reason. 

Employees are informed that they are 
not eligible if they were laid off through 
some fault of their own; if the layoff was 
due to any strike or labour dispute at their 
own plant or elsewhere, or to war, sabotage, 
insurrection, or act of God; if they do not 
accept employment held to be suitable 
under state compensation law; if they are 
earning more than the amount allowed by 
law to recipients of state benefit; or if they 
refuse to accept work when recalled or 
when offered work by the company in the 
same labour market area. Several other 
bars to receiving payment are mentioned. 

An employee has the right to appeal if 
he is refused SUB or if he thinks the 
amount he has been paid is incorrect. 


Carolina Bars Integration 
Of SUB, State Benefits 


North Carolina has ruled against simul- 
taneous payment of state unemployment 
compensation and private layoff benefits 
under Ford-type plans. 

The ruling follows similar administrative 
action by Indiana and Ohio. Virginia 
barred simultaneous payment by legisla- 
tion. 

Integration of the two forms of benefit 
was recently approved, however, by 
Alabama, California, Florida, Oklahoma 
and Iowa. 


Plans Aim to Increase 
Supply of Engineers 

Plans to increase the facilities for train- 
ing professional engineers and technicians 
in Canada continue to make progress. 

Early last month the Department of 
Transport announced that it had set up 
an apprentice and sea-training scheme for 
young men who wish to qualify as marine 
engineers and in time to rise to higher 
positions in the Department. This will be 
the first time that training of the kind has 
been available in Canada, Canadian marine 
engineers in the past having served their 
apprenticeship abroad. 


The apprentices, who must have passed 
Junior Matriculation, will be trained for 
five years in Canadian shipyards. During 
that time they will attend night classes 
in addition to their daytime training. On 
completing their apprenticeship they will 
be qualified as fourth class engineers, and 
they will then undertake to go to sea for 
four or five years to qualify as first class 
marine engineers. 


Eligible for Promotion 


If they remain with the Department, 
T. M. Pallas, Superintendent of Training 
for Marine Engineers, said, they will be 
eligible to rise to higher posts. During 
their shipyard training the apprentices will 
receive regular pay from the companies for 
whom they work and the companies will in 
turn be paid by the Government for super- 
intending the young men’s training. 

At present there will be room in the 
scheme for 10 candidates, and the Depart- 
ment plans to provide for double that 
number in two years’ time. Mr. Pallas 
said that his department could use from 
15 to 20 more marine engineers than it 
now has. 

McGill University plans to double its 
enrolment of engineering and architectural 
students by 1965 from the present 1,500 to 
2,900, Prof. R. E. Jamieson, Dean of the 
University’s Faculty of Engineering, said in 
a recent issue of McGill Reports. 

Last spring 270 engineers and architects 
were graduated from McGill, he said, a 
number not nearly sufficient to meet the 
demand. The accomplishment of the new 
plans, however, should go a long way 
towards satisfying the need of the prov- 
ince of Quebec, which at present supplies 
82 per cent of the engineering undergradu- 
ates, he added. 

A National Engineering Manpower Con- 
ference, to be attended by 75 leaders in 
education, government, the professional 
societies, labour and industry, is to be held 
at St. Andrews-by-tHe-Sea, N.B., this month 
(L.G., Aug., p. 958). 


Win 61-Cent Package 


The 61l-cent package won last month by 
250 employees of Marmoraton Mining 
Company, Marmora, Ont., members of the 
United Steelworkers, has been described as 
the largest ever negotiated for Canadian 
workers. The settlement was tied in with 
the settlement of the steel strike in the 
United States; Marmoraton is a subsidiary 
of Bethlehem Steel. 
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William Mahoney Named 
CLC Vice-President 


William Mahoney, Assistant Canadian 
Director of the United Steelworkers of 
America, was last month named a Vice- 
president of the Canadian Labour Congress 
to succeed C. H. Millard, who was recently 
appointed Director of Organization for the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (L.G., Aug., p. 961). 

Mr. Mahoney’s appointment was made 
at a two-day meeting of the CLC Execu- 
tive Council. 

The Council also— 

Named A. R. Mosher, Honorary Presi- 
dent of the CLC, to be fraternal delegate 
to this year’s Trades Union Congress. 

Selected Montreal as the site for the 
first meeting of the CLC’s General Board 
(Executive Council plus one representative 
of each national and international union in 
the CLC). Tentative dates for the meeting 
are April 24-25, 1957. 

Chose Winnipeg as the site for the next 
CLC convention in April 1958. 


Provincial Mergers 


The Council also reviewed progress since 
the CLC founding convention last April. 
Provincial federations and local labour 
councils of the two congresses that joined to 
form the CLC are proceeding with merger 
plans, it was announced. A series of con- 
ventions to effect the mergers is being 
planned by federations in the West for the 
fall and by those in the East for next 
spring. 

It was announced that Max Swerdlow, 
Director of Education; Milton Mont- 
gomery of the United Steelworkers, Hamil- 
ton; and Elroy Robson of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, Ottawa, will 
represent the CLC at a world seminar for 
trade unionists in Mexico, October 1-19. 

Seven advisory committees were set up 
by the Council to work with CLC officers 
and departmental heads. The committees 
and their chairmen are:— 

Education: CLC Vice-president Fred 
Nicoll; Human Rights: Frank Hall, Cana- 
dian Vice-president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks; Political 
Education: CLC Vice-president Donovan 
Swailes; Community Services: CLC Vice- 
president James A. Whitebone; Vocational 
Training: CLC Vice-president George 
Schollie; Government Employees: Joseph 


Connolly, Canadian organizer for the 
Plumbers; Credit Unions and Co-opera- 
tives: CLC Secretary-Treasurer Donald 
MacDonald. 
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Find Steady Improvement 
In U.S. Pension Plens 


A steady improvement in nearly all 
types of pension plans in recent years is 
shown in A Study of Industrial Retirement 
Plans—1956 Edition, a report issued by 
the Bankers Trust Co. of New York. 

The period covered by the study is from 
1953 to 1955 inclusive, and the survey 
extends over 116 industries with a total of 
4,000,000 employees, one-third of the entire 
number of employees affected by industrial 
pension plans. 

Of the plans studied, 77 per cent were 
“conventional” and 23 per cent were 
“pattern” plans. “Conventional” plans are 
defined as those which are not subject to 
collective bargaining, while the “pattern” 
plans, which first came into existence 
in 1949, are those which originated as a 
result of negotiations between unions and 
employers. 

Out of 178 plans of the first type 
studied, 123 had been revised in one or 
more ways during the 1953-55 period, more 
than 90 per cent of these 123 having been 
made more liberal. Revisions in many of 
the remaining 10 per cent would probably 
benefit most of the employees, it was 
stated. 


Improvements in the 
included :— 


pension plans 


1. A decline in the practice of setting 
upper limits to the amount of pensions: 
82 per cent of the new conventional plans 
put into effect during the last three years 
had no ceiling, while in the 1950-52 study 
only 63 of the new plans had no ceiling. 

2. Reduction in the length of service 
required to qualify. In 53 per cent of the 
pattern plans less than 15 years’ service 
was required, as against 41 per cent in the 
earlier period. Of the new pattern plans 
adopted during the 1953-55 period, 66 per 
cent required Jess than 15 years’ service. 
A large proportion of the conventional 
plans have no eligibility requirements, and 
the application of age limits seems to be 
declining. Where there is an age limit, 
however, the tendency is to lower the age. 
Thus 53 per cent of the plans which had 
an age limit stipulated age 30, 38 per cent 
age 25, and 9 per cent age 35 or older. In 
the 1950-52 study the corresponding per- 
centages were 57, 28 and 15 respectively. 


3. Reduction in the proportion § of 
pattern plans which set a compulsory 
retirement age from 78 per cent in the 
earlier study to 67 per cent in the current 
one. Of the conventional plans studied, 
only 3 per cent had a retirement age for 
men higher than age 65, and only one plan 
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a retirement age lower than that. The 
normal retirement age for women was the 
same as that for men in 95 per cent of the 
conventional plans. 

4, More liberal early retirement provi- 
sions in both types of plans, 70 per cent 
of the plans having such provisions in the 
recent study compared with 56 per cent in 
the 1950-52 survey. 

Retention of rights under a pension plan 
after leaving the employer’s service— 
called “vesting’—has been extended. Of 
the pattern plans, 27 per cent now have 
special vesting provisions, and a large 
proportion of the conventional plans con- 
tinue to include such arrangements. 

Regarding contribution by employees, it 
appeared that none of the pattern plans 
required such a contribution while 45 per 
cent of the conventional plans were non- 
contributory, compared with 35 per cent in 
two previous studies. 


Ontario Act Criticized by 
Brewery Union Delegates 


In the union’s first such gathering held 
in Canada since 1906, 300 delegates of the 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers met in Toronto in mid-August for 
their 34th biennial convention. 

The convention expressed grave concern 
at the unsatisfactory working of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act. A report of the 
union’s general council, which was passed 
by the delegates, read in part:— 

“The unconscionable delays which result 
from its compulsory conciliation proceed- 
ings have the effect of imposing prolonged 
cooling-off periods which frequently last for 
several months following the expiration of 
the contract. 

“The result is that although the contract 
may expire at a time when a strike might 
be instituted with maximum effectiveness, 
the strategic advantage may have shifted 
completely to the employer by the time 
the conciliation proceedings have run their 
course and the union is in a position to 
institute a legal strike.” 

The report added that “there are other 
respects in which the law works to the 
disadvantage of the unions,” and said, “it 
is to be hoped that through united and 
aggressive action some changes for the 
better will be made”. 

The delegates gave approval to plans for 
an intensified organizing campaign among 
non-union workers within the union’s juris- 
diction. The resolution was presented by 
Robert McAnally, president of Local 356, 
Toronto. 


One speaker suggested that membership 
drives should attempt to organize beer and 
distillery salesmen and distillery drivers. 
It was stated that although the union has 
three large locals in Toronto it has 
succeeded in organizing only one distillery 
in all Ontario. It has also had little success 
with soft drink manufacturers’ employees. 
One speaker reminded the convention that 
there were 18,000 unorganized employees of 
the Quaker Oats Co. of Canada who were 
eligible for membership. 

At present the union has about 75,000 
members, of whom 10,000 are in Canada. 


Increase Per Capita Tax 


The delegates voted approval of a 313- 
cent increase in per capita tax, which will 
enable the union to increase salaries of its 
field representatives by $1,000 a year, and 
those of regional directors by $1,500 a year. 
An increase of $4,000 a year for the inter- 
national president and $2,000 annually for 
other international officers will also be 
provided. The tax increase will further- 
more allow for a small increase in the 
union’s strike fund. 

Another resolution in favour of “the 
accomplishment of the 30-hour work week 
and, if need be, the setting aside of strike 
funds” for furthering that end was approved 
without debate. 

The union’s general officers were in- 
structed to study all existing supplementary 
unemployment benefit plans with the object 
of incorporating their best features in future 
brewery industry contracts. 

A five-point program was adopted to 
deal with the trend to automation in the 
brewing industry. The union plans con- 
tinued pressure for increased wages, shorter 
working hours, longer vacations, mainte- 
nance of employment and a guaranteed 
annual wage. 

Plans for the equivalent of a no-raiding 
agreement with the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters were outlined by a 
senior member of the union. He said that 
through the good 6ffices of George Meany, 
President of the AFL-CIO, the two unions 
were on the verge of signing a status quo 
agreement. He said that Dave Beck, head 
of the Teamsters, was fully in sympathy 
with the terms of the compact. 

In his opening address Karl F. Feller, 
President of the Brewery Workers, had 
labelled the Teamsters Union as the fore- 
most opponent of his organization. 

“For the past 50 years the Teamsters 
have been attacking our international union 
with the intent of destroying it and taking 
over its jurisdiction,’ he declared. It 
remained to be seen, he continued, whether 


the recent mergers of the AFL-CIO in the 
United States and the CLC in Canada 
would put a stop to such activities. If 
they did not, then the question would be 
whether the federations, especially the 
AFL-CIO, could and would “compel the 
Teamsters Union to live according to the 
rules of law set up by the labour move- 
ment,” said Mr. Feller. “Thus far,” he 
pointed out, “Mr. Meany and the Executive 
Council have resorted to persuasion for 
the purpose of accomplishing the desired 
result.” 

The union’s four-man executive was 
re-elected to office by acclamation. Presi- 
dent Feller was returned for a fifth con- 
secutive three-year term; Thomas Rusch, 
Director of Organization, for his third 
term; Secretary-Treasurer Arthur P. Gildea 
for his second term; and _ Legislative 
Director Joseph E. Brady for his sixth 
term. 

John Humphreys of Vancouver and 
Glen Cyphery of Windsor, Ont., were 
re-elected to the general executive board. 

The principal speakers at the convention 
included: William F. Schnitzler, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the AFL-CIO; Claude Jodoin, 
President of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress; Donald MacDonald, CLC Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Gordon G. Cushing, CLC 
Executive Vice-president. 


3 More Centres Working 
Towards Merged Councils 


Steps have been taken lately in three 
centres to bring into one labour council 
all former TLC and CCL affiliates. 

The Kamloops Labour Council (formerly 
TLC has amended its by-laws to conform 
to the CLC constitution. H. Hiltz was 
elected President of the Council, and N. 
Sjoquist Vice-president. Other officers 
elected were: W. Miner, Treasurer; R. B. A. 
Craff, Secretary; and M. Walsoff and G. S. 
Campbell, executive committee members. 

In Saskatoon the former TLC and CCL 
councils have accepted the TLC-CCL 
Labour Council Unity Committee’s recom- 
mendations on a constitution for a merged 
council. The first meeting of the Saskatoon 
Labour Council (CLC) was to be held early 
this month. 

In Barrie, Ont., the Barrie Labour 
Council, formerly the Barrie and District 
Trades and Labour Council, expects to 
receive as members locals of the Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery Workers 
and of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, both formerly affiliated with the 


CCL. 
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Engravers Determined 
To Retain Jurisdiction 


Defence of their right to perform work 
that for 50 years they have regarded as 
being in their jurisdiction against the 
claims of other printing trades unions 
occupied much of the attention of delegates 
to the 55th annual convention of the Inter- 
national Photo Engravers’ Union of North 
America, held in Montreal during the week 
ending August 25. Some 600 delegates 
from 110 locals in Canada and the United 
States attended. 

The photo engravers complain that their 
jurisdiction over certain new _ processes 
being introduced into the printing indus- 
try is being challenged by other unions, 
particularly by the International Typog- 
raphers Union. 

A retiring Vice-president of the union, 
William H. Graf, of New York, said that 
he was “justly disturbed” by the claims 
of the Typographers Union to jurisdiction 
‘not only over the operation of the foto- 
setter keyboards and other photo-composing 
machines, but also over the making and 
processing of negatives, and likewise the 
stripping, paste-up and layout work neces- 
sary to complete this new method of 
reproduction and plate making”. 

So far not many fotosetter machines 
have been installed, but the engravers fear 
that as they come into general use in the 
industry their union will have to fight to 
retain its jurisdiction over the operation 
of these machines. 

But, the Photo Engravers are still more 
concerned about the issue of jurisdiction 
over all stripping and set-up work now 
being performed by them. Robert E. 
Blumenthal, one of the Vice-presidents, 
said that he had been prepared to appeal 
to the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO 
on the issue of jurisdiction over photo- 
type-setting machines in use in St. Louis, 
Mo. Success in getting newspaper pub- 
lishers to accept a clause in their agree- 
ments which safeguards the union’s claims 
had, however, made this unnecessary, he 
said. 

All locals were told to pay strict atten- 
tion to the wording of provisions in 
regard to jurisdictional rights in drafting 
new contracts. If necessary, they were 
instructed, the contract terms must be 
tightened to safeguard their rights. 

The convention advised locals to make 
a survey of apprenticeship training pro- 
grams and technical society work. No 
definite action was taken to alter the 
present ratio of one apprentice to every 
seven journeymen, but it was learned that 
this could be quickly changed to one 
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apprentice to five journeymen in districts 
where an increased demand for engravers 
justified the change. 

Although the union is committed to the 
system of shop training for those learning 
the trade, the President stated that a 
training program to supplement shop train- 
ing could be of great value to an apprentice. 

The convention approved the appoint- 
ment of a qualified technical director to 
promote the establishment of technical 
societies for photo engravers. At present 
the union has only 16 such societies, of 
which two are in Canada—one in Montreal 
and one in Toronto. 

Establishment of a pension plan for union 
members was discussed by the delegates. 

A survey amongst photo engravers showed 
that only eight of them were out of work 
in Canada last June, President Connell 
reported. In the United States only 1-48 
per cent of the union’s members were 
unemployed. Many of those who were 
unemployed, he said, were not interested 
in getting work or were for one reason or 
another unemployable or unacceptable. 

Paul Emile Cardinal Leger was present 
at the opening ceremonies of the conven- 
tion. Others who attended included: 
Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the CLC; Louis Laberge, President of the 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council; and 
George Plummer, Walter Forrest and 
George Clark of the printers’, stereotypers’ 
and lithographers’ unions respectively. 


Fire Fighters Aim for 
$7,000 Annual Wage 


The aim of an annual wage of from 
$6,000 to $7,000 for a first class fireman 
was one of the main subjects of discussion 
at the 28rd biennial convention of the 
90,000-member International Association of 
Fire Fighters, held in Montreal on August 
13-17. It was the first time for 26 years 
that the Association had held its conven- 
tion in Canada, 

Another objective of the firemen that 
was discussed was a reduction in the length 
of the work week. Firemen, it was stated, 
generally work a 56-hour week. 

A move to have a tax imposed on fire 
insurance premiums in certain parts of 
Canada to provide better pensions for fire- 
men was pushed by the British Columbia 
Association of Professional Fire Fighters 
and the Saskatchewan Fire Fighters’ Asso- 
ciation. The Quebec Provincial Federation 
of Fire Fighters also wanted the pension 
fund of its members to be supplemented, 
but favoured its being done through a 
direct subsidy from the provincial Govern- 
ment. 


Tt was stated that the practice of levying 
a tax on fire insurance premiums for the 
benefit of the firemen’s pension fund 
obtains in several places in the United 
States. When the Vancouver firemen 
approached the British Columbia Govern- 
ment about the matter, however, they were 
told that such a tax would be a violation 
of the federal-provincial tax agreements. 
In Saskatchewan the firemen were told the 
same thing. 


In Quebec fire insurance companies are 
subject to a tax, and the Quebec delegates 
were aware that a tax on premiums in 
addition would be in the nature of a 
double tax. Hence their proposal for a 
direct subsidy. 

A resolution asking the Quebec Gov- 
ernment to enact legislation similar to 
the Ontario Fire Departments Act was 
approved at the closing session of the 
convention. Copies of the resolution were 
sent to the Canadian Labour Congress and 
the Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour asking them to help in every way 
possible. 

An important effect of the proposed 
legislation would be that municipalities 
with a population of a certain size, say 
10,000, would be required to set up 
separate fire departments. At present only 
12 Quebec municipalities have separate 
departments, the rest having policemen 
and firemen in a single department. This 
means that if a fire occurs policemen are 
required to do firemen’s duties. 

Quebec firemen also want the provincial 
Government to take charge of the firemen’s 
training school. 

A move to have heart and lung diseases 
recognized as occupational ailments was 
given strong support by the delegates. If 
firemen can get their claims corroborated 
by medical testimony they will try to get 
the provincial governments in Canada and 
the state governments in the United States 
to place these diseases among those for 
which indemnitysis paid by the workmen’s 
compensation boards. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, who addressed the convention, paid 
special tribute to the 400 Canadians who 
volunteered for overseas duty in London 
during the 1942 “blitz”. 


A feud between John P. Redmond of 
Chicago, President of the Association, and 
the organization’s Secretary-Treasurer, G. J. 
Richardson, came to a head towards the 
end of the sessions. The quarrel apparently 
originated in a difference of opinion between 
the two officers, which began at the last 


convention two years ago, as to the type 
of insurance the Association should adopt 
for its members. 

At the election of officers these two 
men appeared as rival candidates for the 
presidency of the Association. Feeling ran 
high, and delegates demonstrated by 
stamping their feet and shouting in protest 
against a ruling by the chair forbidding 
discussion of the quarrel. The ruling was 
defeated by an open vote of 197 to 188. 

Mr. Redmond was re-elected for his sixth 
consecutive term, while Mr. Richardson, 
who had resigned his post to run for the 
presidency, was succeeded as Secretary- 
Treasurer by William D. Buck of St. Louis, 
Mo. There were three candidates for the 
latter office. 

All three Canadian Vice-presidents were 
re-elected without opposition. They were: 
D. A. Vanasse, Montreal; Charles R. 
Chambers, Toronto; and Hector Wright, 
Vancouver. 

Other Vice-presidents re-elected by 
acclamation were: Vernon Cook, Clinton, 
Towa; John C. Kabachus, Roxbury, Mass; 
Jack Waller, Spokane, Wash.; George T. 


Slocum, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 8S. P. 
Stevens, Portland, Ore.; E. C. Wilcox, 
Miami, Fla.; and A. T. Kessler, New 
Orleans, La. 

In a contested election Charles H. 
Loesche, Philadelphia, Pa., was elected 


Vice-president, defeating R. C. Fogarty, 
Baltimore, Md., who had served several 
terms. 

The convention was attended by 450 
delegates. 


All Molders’ Officers 
Returned Unopposed 


At the convention of the International 
Molders’ and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America, held in Toronto in the 
latter part of July and early August, all 
the head officers were re-elected without 
opposition. All had been in office for at 
least five years. 

Those elected were: President, Chester 
A. Sample, Chicago; Vice-presidents, David 
H. Rath, Peoria, Ill.; William A. Lazzerini, 
Los Angeles; John J. Keenan, Philadelphia; 
Frank Voit, New Albany, Ind.; Frank 
Jennette, Newark, N.J.; Robert Y. Menary, 
Montreal; Draper Doyle, Chatanooga, 
Tenn.; Anton J. Trizna, Peoria, Ill.; and 
Carl Studenroth, Columbia, Pa. 

The board of trustees, of which William 
A. Mowry, Peterborough, is chairman, and 
all headquarters officers at Cincinnati were 
also re-elected. 
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Aluminum Industry Pact 
Like That in U.S. Steel 


The three-year agreement recently reached 
between the Aluminum Co. of America and 
the United Steelworkers, after a nine-day 
strike affecting 12 plants, provides wage 
and fringe benefits approximately equal to 
the 45-6-cent package that the union 
negotiated with the United States steel 
industry (L.G., Aug., p. 956). 

Under the aluminum contract the workers 
receive 5 cents an hour more in wage gains 
than the union’s members in the steel 
industry, and 24 cents an hour more in 
insurance plan improvements. 

This extra 73} cents counterbalances the 
Sunday premium pay granted in the steel 
agreement. The aluminum workers were 
already getting premium pay for Sunday 
work and for work on the sixth and seventh 
day of the work week, the industry not 
being on a continuous shift basis as the 
steel industry is. 

Under the new Alcoa contract the 
employees will get average increases of 
11-8 cents this year, 10:7 cents in 1957 and 
9-7 cents in 1958; compared with 10 cents 
in the first year and 93 cents in each of 
the two subsequent years for the steel 
industry workers. 

A SUB plan providing benefits to laid-off 
employees with two or more years’ service 
for a maximum of 52 weeks, similar to the 
steel industry plan, is part of the contract. 
Other provisions in the Alcoa agreement 
give increased benefits similar to those 
gained under the steel agreement in regard 
to pensions, vacations and paid holidays, 
and higher shift premiums. 


IAM, Boilermakers Agree 
To Arbitrate Disputes 

A procedure for settling jurisdictional 
disputes was established in an agreement 
reached a short time ago in the United 
States between the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers. 

The procedure details successive steps 
in negotiation, beginning with an attempt 
to settle the dispute by representatives of 
the local unions involved, next by repre- 
sentatives appointed by the international 
presidents, then by a committee of not 
more than three appointed at the request 
of either of the international presidents, 
and finally by submitting the dispute to 
arbitration at the request of either president. 

The two unions also agree to help each 
other in strikes and organizing activities. 
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Mass Overtime Refusal 
Ruled TWegal Strike 


In a majority decision on an application 
by an employer for a declaration that a 
union had called and authorized an unlawful 
strike, the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
recently decided that a concerted refusal 
by the employees to work overtime while 
negotiations were in progress for a renewal 
of a collective agreement constituted an 
unlawful strike within the meaning of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act. 

The employer, Harding Carpets, Ltd., 
Brantford, stated that during a deadlock 
in the negotiations for a new agreement 
both parties had intimated that applica- 
tion would be made to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board for conciliation services. At 
this point, according to the company’s 
statement, the union, the Canadian Textile 
Council, Local 501, had announced that, in 
accordance with a resolution passed at a 
local meeting, if conciliation services were 
applied for “the membership would cut off 
overtime”. This threat, the company gave 
evidence, had subsequently been carried 
out. 

In its decision, the Board stated that 
according to the Act the applicant must 
establish: that there was a strike, that the 
respondent had called or authorized it, and 
that the strike was illegal. 

The relevant provisions of the Act, the 
Board said, were intended to prevent resort 
to economic pressure by either of the 
parties to an agreement during certain 
periods, such as during the lifetime of the 
agreement or while negotiations for a 
renewal were in progress. 

It therefore followed, the Board ruled, 
that the only question to be decided in 
this case was whether or not the refusal 
of the employees to work overtime in the 
circumstances constituted a strike. 


The answer to this question, the Board 
stated, turned on “the nature of the obliga- 
tion, if any, of the employees concerned 
to work overtime if required to do so by 
the employer, and the circumstances of the 
refusal. 


“Where a collective agreement is in 
existence,’ the decision continues, “it 
would be impossible to determine that obli- 
gation without interpreting the provisions 
of the collective agreement between the 
parties.” Ordinarily, the Board said, such 
interpretation would come within the 
sphere of arbitration. “It does not follow, 
however, that this Board should in all 
cases, where a collective agreement is in 
effect, take the position that the lawfulness 
of a concerted refusal to work must be 


ee 


left to arbitration and cannot be dealt with 
immediately by the Board itself.... This 
is one of the class of cases in which this 
Board ought to enter upon an examination 
of the collective agreement between the 
parties.” 

After examining the collective agree- 
ment, the Board decided: “These provi- 
sions clearly contemplate that overtime 
might be scheduled by the applicant 
beyond the ‘normal working hours’ listed 
...in the agreement. It may be, and we 
express no opinion on the point, that under 
the agreement between the parties each 
employee is free to work or refrain from 
work overtime as suits his purpose and his 
inclinations. Nevertheless, assuming that 
that were the case, it is implicit in such a 
situation that each employee should be 
free to exercise his own discretion in that 
regard on his own initiative. A concerted 
refusal to work overtime at the behest of 
the union frustrates the provisions of the 
agreement relating to overtime work in 
that it constitutes a unilateral abrogation 
of those provisions.” 

The Board further found that nothing 
in the agreement “entitled the union to 
carry the resolution (of the local meeting) 
into effect.” 

The Board therefore declared that “the 
respondent called or authorized a strike 
of the employees of the applicant and that 
the strike was unlawful”. 

In a dissenting statement, G. Russel 
Harvey, Member of the Board, expressed 
the view that there was no evidence that, 
either when the Act was being planned or 
on subsequent occasions when it was 
amended, a refusal to work overtime “was 
considered to be a mischief in need of 
correction by law”. 


Bearded Bus-Driver Fired, 
Court Won’t Hear Case 


A bus operator who complained that he 
had been dismissed because he grew a 
beard lost his ¢ase in the United States 
federal district court because the court 
said that it lacked jurisdiction under the 
Civil Rights Act. 

The plaintiff sued his employer, the 
Atlanta Transit System, Inc., and a local 
of the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees, whom he jointly accused of con- 
spiracy to procure his discharge because 
during the previous year he “began to 
develop a beard, or set of chin whiskers, 
which he grew solely because he liked and 
enjoyed them in the ancient manner in 
which free citizens, such as many who 
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founded this country, did grow chin 
whiskers, and in which the patriotic symbol 
known to all as Uncle Sam grows chin 
whiskers”. 

The plaintiff contended that he had “an 
inherent and lawful right to grow and have 
and enjoy chin whiskers, the same being 
kept neat, clean-trimmed and _ attractive, 
and being an adornment to his person and 
a gift of nature to him that he liked and 
wanted as an attribute of a man”. He 
claimed that the first declaration of inde- 
pendence from England, signed in Virginia 
in 1765, the United States Constitution of 
1789, laid down that “it was the unquali- 
fied and undenied right of every free 
American citizen to wear chin whiskers”. 

The court, however, declaring that it 
lacked competence, refused to examine the 
merits of the case. 


India Plans Extension of 
Social Security Scheme 

India’s social security scheme is to be 
extended to another 400,000 workers, it was 
announced by Khandubhai Desai, Minister 
of Labour. The country’s social security 
scheme was initiated in 1947, 

The Employees Provident Funds Act of 
1952, and the scheme framed under it, 
formerly applied to factories in six indus- 
tries. The benefit of the Compulsory 
Contributory Provident Fund will now be 
extended to workers in 14 more industries, 
the Minister explained. 

The Government hopes soon to extend 
the benefit of the Fund to workers in 
mines, plantations and commercial estab- 
lishments, he announced. 

The Employees State Insurance Act, Mr. 
Desai said, had already provided medical, 
sickness, temporary and permanent disable- 
ment, maternity and dependents’ benefits 
to more than a million workers in 30 major 
industrial centres. Its further extension 
to other areas was receiving attention. 


N.Y. Teamsters Sign 


Four-Year Agreement 

A New York local of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters last month 
signed a four-year agreement that pro- 
vides a package increase of 184 cents an 
hour. The contract is effective September 
1 and expires August 31, 1960. 

The agreement calls for an additional 
employers’ contribution of 4 cents an hour 
to the union welfare fund, an additional 
53 cents an hour to the pension fund, and 
a wage increase of 9 cents an hour. 
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Health Insurance Issues 
Subject of Booklet 


A booklet entitled Health Insurance— 
What Are the Issues? has recently been 
published by the Canadian Welfare Council. 

The Council “presents this pamphlet not 
to recommend any particular plan but to 
help to clarify the many complicated 
issues on which decisions will have to be 
made,” the introduction states. 

There are chapters on: Why is Health 
Insurance a Current Issue?, The Present 
Position, The Future of Health Services, 
Private Prepayment Plans and the Objec- 
tive, Governmental Participation, Financing 
a Health Plan, Administration and Organ- 
ization. 

Appendices contain notes on the plans in 
force in Great Britain, New Zealand, and 
Scandinavia. Other appendices give ques- 
tions for discussion groups and tables on 
details of expenditure in Canada on 
personal health care in 1953. The price of 
the booklet is $1. 

A booklet that discusses the financing of 
health services in Canada has been pub- 
lished by the Joint Committee on Health 
Insurance organized by the All Canada 
Insurance Federation and the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association. Titled, 
Financing Health Services in Canada, it 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Committee, 302 Bay Street, Toronto 1, 
Ontario. 

The booklet contains three parts: the 
range and extent of voluntary accident and 
sickness insurance, the health services pro- 
vided by governments, and the adequacy 
of existing insurance and government 
services. 


Half-Yeer Housing Starts, 
Completions Set Record 


New dwelling units started and com- 
pleted in the first half of this year were 
at an all-time high for a half-year period. 
The number in various stages of construc- 
tion at the end of June was also consider- 
ably higher than a year earlier. 

Starts rose to 59,645 in the first six 
months of 1956, compared with 58,706 in 
the same period of 1955. Completions in 
the half-year jumped to 58,012 from 52,228 
in the first half of 1955. 

At the end of June 1956, units under 
construction numbered 79,429, up from 
76,393 at the same date last year. 

In the United States, non-farm housing 
starts declined a little more than season- 
ally in June to 104,000 units, 4,000 fewer 
than in May and 30,000 fewer than in 
June 1955. 
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Office Pay Rises Faster 
Than Plant Workers’ 

Office workers’ salaries are rising faster 
than those of factory workers, a survey 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, US. 
Department of Labor, has shown. 

The survey, covering New York City 
but considered typical of other United 
States cities, found that: (1) office workers’ 
salaries in New York on the average in- 
creased 5:9 per cent from March 1955 to 
April 1956, while factory employees gained 
raises of 3-4 per cent to 4-7 per cent in 
the same period; (2) the average pay of 
women office employees in April 1956 
ranged from $46 a week for messengers to 
$78.50 for secretaries; and (3) stenog- 
raphers averaged $63 a week and typists 
doing routine work, $53.50. 


Canada Sent 84 Experts 
Under UN Assistance Plan 

During 1955, expenditure of $25-8 million 
was incurred under the United Nations 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, 
and $21-3 million was actually spent. 

The money was disbursed as follows: 
providing the services of experts to coun- 
tries needing them, $14-3 million; provid- 
ing fellowships, $4-7 million; and purchase 
of equipment and supplies, $2-4 million. 

Canada provided $1,500,000 and 84 
experts out of a total of 2,004. A total of 
38 individuals who were granted scholar- 
ships used them in Canada. 

During 1956, Canada has agreed to 
contribute $1,800,000 to support programs 
planned and in process of execution. 


CORRECTION 


In the report of the 6th session of the 
ILO Coal Mines Committee in the July 
issue of the Lasour GazeTre (p. 850) it 
was stated that the Committee unani- 
mously adopted a resolution asking the 
Governing Body to draw the attention of 


governments to: (1) the social conse- 
quences arising from fuel and power 
consumption trends, and (2) the desir- 


ability of establishing national fuel and 
labour policies. The Lasour Gazerre’s 
report was based on an ILO press release. 
It has now been learned that the resolu- 
tion was not adopted unanimously, but 
by a vote of 52-3, with 17 abstentions. 


Accidents to Government Employees 


Accidents to federal government em- 
ployees reported to the Government 
Employees Compensation Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour, totalled 1,329. In the 
previous month, 1,422 accidents to civil 
servants were reported. 
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Proceedings of Parliament of Labour Interest 


Immigration Statistics 
July 25 
Information on immigration furnished by 
the Minister of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, at the request of E. D. Fulton 
(Kamloops) showed that in the first six 
months of this year immigrants to Canada 
numbered 69,938. In the corresponding 
period in 1955 the total was 58,417 and in 
1954 the figure was 85,765. 


Taxation Agreements 
July 25 
Bill authorizing the Federal Government 


to enter into fiscal agreements with the 
provinces was passed after third reading. 


Family Allowance Payments 
July 26 


The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare tabled statistics on family allow- 
ances covering the last three fiscal years. 


National Health Insurance 
July 26 


During the discussion on the estimates 
of his Department, the Minister of. National 
Health and Welfare informed the House 
that the provinces of British Columbia, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan had agreed to 
the proposed hospital insurance program. 


Industrial Relations 
July 27 


Bill introduced by Stanley Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre) to provide for 
annual holidays with pay for employees 
under federal jurisdiction was defeated by 
a vote of 68 to 52 after second reading. 


Equal Pay 
July 30 


The Minister of Labour introduced a Bill 
(No. 445) providing for equal pay for equal 
work for female employees under federal 
jurisdiction. 


August 6 


During discussion of the bill, the Min- 
ister pomted out that its provisions apply 
to all the “works, businesses and under- 
takings” considered to be within the 
jurisdiction of Parliament, without excep- 
tion, including Crown companies. It will 
not, he said, apply to the Civil Service 
because Parliament has already legislated 
in the Civil Service Act on this matter. 
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The Minister explained further: 


The bill provides that an employer is not 
to employ a woman at a rate of pay less 
than he pays a man, for identical or sub- 
stantially identical work, and it is the “job, 
duties or services the employees are called 
upon to perform” that are to be looked at 
to determine whether the work is identical 
or substantially identical. However, if in 
the case of a difference in the rates paid a 
woman and a man for identical or substan- 
tially identical work the employer can show 
that the differences are due to a general rule 
of personnel practice on such a matter as 
length of service or seniority, which he 
applies to all his employees regardless of 
sex, this is not a failure to comply with the 
Act. The bill protects an employee who 
makes a complaint under the Act from dis- 
charge or other kinds of discrimination on 
account of her action in making complaint. 


After second and third readings the Bill 
was passed. 


August 11 
The Minister announced his intention 
of recommending to the Governor in 
Council that the Act be promulgated on 
October 1, 1956.* 


Civil Service Commission 
August 2 

Replying to an inquiry by Mrs. Ellen L. 
Fairclough (Hamilton West) as to when 
the vacancy on the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is expected to be filled and whether 
it will be by a woman, the Prime Minister 
said he hoped it would be very soon. 
Regarding the second part of the question, 
he said: “I sincerely hope so and we have 
not been considering anything else.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


August 2 

The Minister of Labour introduced a 
motion to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Act to bring within its provi- 
sions persons engaged in fishing; also to 
modify the provisions relating to the 
requalification requirements for certain sub- 
sequent benefit periods and to adjust the 
duration of regular and seasonal benefits 
accordingly. 

On August 6, the bill received first and 
second readings and was referred to the 
Standing Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions. 

August 8, the bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

The Minister’s explanation of the pur- 
pose of the bill is given in full on 
page 1120. 


*On August 29, the Committee of the Privy 
Council proclaimed the Act in force from October 1. 
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Unemployment Insurance Act Amended 


Persons engaged in fishing brought within provisions of the Act and 
qualifying conditions for drawing benefits under Section 45 are eased 


At the session of Parliament just ended, 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act were passed to bring within its 
provisions persons engaged in fishing and 
to euse the qualifying conditions for draw- 
ing benefits under Section 45. 

During consideration of the bill in 
committee, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, on August 8 made the 
following statement :— 


“First, this bill will enable the Commis- 
sion, with the approval of the Governor in 
Council, to bring under the Act by regula- 
tion those engaged in the fishing industry. 
This part of the bill is to enable a decision 
now reached with respect to fishermen to 
be carried into effect during the coming 
months. The intention is to have the plan 
ready so that the contributions from fisher- 
men for unemployment insurance might 
begin to be received on April i, 1957, and 
the benefits therefrom available to those 
who qualify starting in April 1958. 

“The second part of the bill is designed 
to ease the qualifying conditions for drawing 
benefits under Section 45 of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1955, and because of 
the interrelated nature of the Act, one or 
two other amendments are required as a 
consequence. I should like to explain the 
existing 1955 qualifying formula, the results 
which the formula has produced in the past 
year and the amendments we are now pro- 
posing to make in order to ameliorate those 
results. 

“Under Section 45 (1) of the 1955 Act, a 
claimant, to establish his ordinary benefit 
period, must have at least 30 weeks’ contri- 
butions in the 104 weeks preceding the date 
of his claim, and of those at least eight con- 
tributions must be in the 52 weeks preceding 
his claim or since his last benefit period 
began, whichever is the shorter period. 
Section 45 (2) of the 1955 Act applies to 
subsequent claims for ordinary benefits, and 
I might mention a subsequent claim is one 
that is made within 104 weeks of the 
establishment of a previous claim. 

“Section 45 (2) requires the claimant to 
have made 30 weekly contributions in the 
52 weeks immediately preceding the claim, 
or since the start of the last benefit period, 
whichever period is the greater. This sec- 
tion particularly affects groups of workers 
whose type of work results in their having 
to claim unemployment insurance benefit 
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every 12 months. To these workers, Sec- 
tion 45 (2) means that they have to find 
30 contribution weeks every year and there 
are many who cannot do that. I shall deal 
more fully with this group in a few minutes. 


“In addition to these two aspects of 
ordinary benefit, the 1955 Act provides for 
two classes of seasonal benefit. The con- 
cept of seasonal benefit was introduced into 
our unemployment scheme in recognition of 
the fact that we have had winter unem- 
ployment problems of some magnitude. 
Consequently, it is payable only between 
January 1 and April 15, the period when 
it is difficult for an unemployed person to 
find work. It applies to those who are 
unable to qualify for ordinary benefit. 

“To qualify for class A seasonal benefit, 
a claimant must have 15 weekly contribu- 
tions since the previous March. Class B 
seasonal benefit is payable to a claimant 
who has had an ordinary benefit period 
that has terminated since the previous April 
15. Class B seasonal benefit is payable even 
though the claimant has not been able to 
contribute to the scheme since his ordinary 
benefit period expired. The theory here is 
that if he was unable to find work during 
the spring, summer and autumn, he would 
be highly unlikely to find it during winter. 


“Now that I have talked about the 
qualifying formula that was evolved for the 
1955 Act, I would like to outline the results 
of actual practice that were observed in the 
months following October 2 last year, when 
the new Act came into effect. With Section 
45 (1) there was no difficulty. Indeed, a 
claimant filing his first claim can hardly have 
any real attachment to insured employment 
if he was not required to work at least 
30 weeks in the last two years, with eight 
of them in the last year. By a worker 
with a “real attachment to insured employ- 
ment” I mean a worker who is actually at 
work requiring insurance stamps. 


“Tn regard to Section 45 (2), certain diffi- 
culties arose. This section provided that if 
a claim is made every year, the claimant, 
on his second and each following claim, can 
qualify only if he has 30 contributions in 
the 52 weeks preceding his new claim. This 
means that a worker whose job begins in 
the spring and who is laid off and claims 
benefit each year in November, for instance, 
can qualify for ordinary benefit only if he 
has made at least 30 weekly contributions 


since the previous November. This applies 
in the same way, of course, to claimants 
whose layoff period comes at other times of 
the year. We feel now, from the experience 
gained, that this disposition works too great 
a stringency on a number of workers who, 
although their employment is less than 
year-round, nevertheless have a very sub- 
stantial attachment to insurable employ- 
ment. Because of these limitations that our 
climate imposes on certain industries, many 
persons who must of necessity confine their 
work to those industries are unable to get 
as many as 30 weeks of insurable employ- 
ment in a year. 

“During the four months after the 1955 
Act went into operation, that is, the months 
of October, November, December, 1955, and 
January 1956, the number of claimants who 
failed to qualify was 45 per cent of all those 
filing initial claims, as compared with 29 
per cent in the same four months a year 
before. Most of this increase was caused 
by Section 45 (2). The number of persons 
involved was, as I told the House last April 
18, over 90,000. It is true, of course, that 
some 90 per cent of these workers had 
enongh contributions to qualify for seasonal 
benefit beginning on January 1 of this year. 

“Tt is also a matter of record that the 
percentage of those failing to qualify levelled 
off in the winter to about the same ratio 
as in the previous winter. This shows that 
between October and January there is a 
considerable volume of claims from persons 
who have a spring-autumn pattern of 
employment. 

“To sum it up, where the difficulties 
occurred was among those who work for 
periods just slightly shorter than 30 weeks 
each year, and in particular among groups 
who tend to suffer layoffs at times of the 
year when they cannot draw seasonal bene- 
fits. It is these workers to whom our 
present amendment will apply. 

“T shall now explain the details of this 
amendment. I made a statement to the 
House last May 16 in which I suggested 
that the difficultiés of claimants were aggra- 
vated by the interposition of a seasonal 
benefit period between two claims for 
ordinary benefit. I indicated then that we 
might take action along the lines of disre- 
garding seasonal benefit periods for the 

purpose of Section 45 (2). Further study 
has shown, however, that we can achieve 
the same result by a sounder method. 

“We are amending Section 45 (2) so that, 
in addition to the general requirements of 
the present Section 45 (1), only 24 of the 
required 30 contribution weeks need to be 
in the past 52 weeks; or since the beginning 
of the last benefit period, whichever period 


is longer. By amending the requalifying 
requirements to this extent, a substantial 
number of those who failed to qualify for 
ordinary benefit last fall will find them- 
selves able to qualify this fall. 

“The minimum period of benefit, as a 
result of lowering the number of qualifying 
weeks to 24, will of course be 12 weeks 
rather than 15 weeks, as before. Under this 
formula we find that of those claimants 
who, according to our survey last November, 
had only 24 to 29 weekly contributions, and 
thus failed to qualify for ordinary benefit, 
there will be 14:5 per cent who qualify for 
15 weeks of benefit; 37-4 per cent who 
qualify for 14 weeks of benefit; 38-8 per 
cent who qualify for 13 weeks of benefit; 
and 15-3 per cent who qualify for 12 weeks 
of benefit; that is, almost 85 per cent of 
these workers would have benefit durations 
of 18 weeks or more. 

“This is a very closely interrelated act. 
In order to prevent certain anomalies aris- 
ing because of this change we must also 
amend Section 53 (3) (b) and Sectica 53 (5). 
This is the section dealing witn seasonal 
benefits. Section 53 (3) (b) is amended so 
that, for seasonal benefit class A, the dura- 
tion would be one week for every two 
weekly contributions since the previous 
March, with a floor of 10 weeks. Unless 
this change is made, the present rule, which 
allows two weeks of benefit for every three 
weekly contributions, would result in an 
anomaly as between recipients of regular 
benefit and seasonal benefit. 

“Section 53 (5) is amended so that, for 
seasonal benefit class B, the duration would 
be based on that of the last ordinary benefit 
period. This is, the minimum would be 
12 weeks and, since payment is limited to 
the period January 1 to April 15, the 
maximum would not exceed 16 weeks. 


“Since 1950 I cannot recall a single month 
in which the Commission has not brought 
before me the results of serious study of 
this Act, or of its regulations or of its 
administration. It is good legislation and 
deserves that constant review and improve- 
ment that can only be based on experience, 
and I promise that the review will continue. 

“As the minister responsible for reporting 
on the administration of the Act to the 
House, I am grateful for the interest, criti- 
cisms and suggestions of members from all 
parts of the House which help to make 
it a valuable stabilizing influence within our 
economic life and, more important, a most 
important agency for serving the human 
needs of so many of our Canadian people.” 
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Duke of Edinburgh’s Conference 
on Human Problems in Industry 


280 men and women from 29 countries in the Commonwealth, including 
30 from Canada, attend. Week of discussion followed by tour of 
British industrial centres in groups of 14, then more discussion at Oxford 


Can the new industries of the Common- 
wealth help each other? Can industrial 
Scotland help Knob Lake? Can the 
Midlands help Kitimat? Can the experi- 
ence of the industrial north help Africa? 
These were some of the questions, the 
Duke of Edinburgh said, that the Study 
Conference on the Human Problems of 
Industrial Communities within the Com- 
monwealth and Empire would have to 
consider. He was delivering the opening 
address at the conference which opened 
under his auspices in Oxford, England, on 
July 9 

“T hope you will form some conclusion 
about what things make for good work, a 
happy community and a happy individual,” 
he said. “The criterion is the happiness, 
the satisfaction, contentment or whatever 
word appeals to you, of the individual as 
a citizen and not merely as a worker, and 
of the community present and future who 
depend for their livelihood on industry.” 

Visiting industrial establishments in 
various parts of the Commonwealth, he 
had come to realize, he said, that “a 
mine is a mine, a factory a factory and 
a steel works a steel works whatever part 


of the world it is in’. But he had 
noticed differences in the atmosphere— 
“some communities were happy, others 


were depressing”. 

He said that the conference had to look 
for an explanation for these differences as 
it went along, but he offered the sugges- 
tion that “many of the problems which 
confront us are due to the speed in which 
things change in this age of ours. 

“We are changing agricultural communi- 
ties into industrial communities; science 
and technology are changing both agri- 
culture and industry,” he continued. “The 
stresses and strains, pushes and pulls of 
an active and mixed community are chang- 
ing its standards and its way of life.” 


The 280 men and women from 29 
countries attending the conference were 
divided into 20 study groups of 14 mem- 
bers each. Each group, with a chairman 
with experience in United Kingdom indus- 
try, was composed of persons from a 
number of different countries. Thirty 
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Canadians, who had been nominated by 
private firms, business associations and 
trade unions, attended (L.G., July, p. 793). 


The first four days of the conference 
were occupied by discussions at Oxford. 
London and one of 20 provincial centres 
of industry were visited by each group 
during the next ten days. The whole 
conference then returned to Oxford for 
concluding sessions during the third week. 


Sir John Maud 


“The Impact of Industrialization” was 
the subject of an address to the confer- 
ence by Sir John Maud, Permanent 
Secretary to the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power. 


Industrialization was a fearful menace 
and a tremendous opportunity, it threat- 
ened to destroy us—to standardize us, 
dividing our life into compartments of 
“work” and “leisure,” to destroy our 
personal relationship to each other and 
substitute that of cogs in a machine, the 
speaker said. At the same time indus- 
trialization offered us fullness of life in a 
sense never within our grasp before— 
enough food for the two-thirds of the 
world’s people now underfed, freedom from 
much drudgery, time to exercise our 
creative capacities. 


What this challenge chiefly demanded of 
us, Sir John said, was imagination and 
character. Although it was easy to say, 
“the factory was made for man, and not 
man for the factory,” he admitted that it 
was difficult to make sure that this was 
true in practice. He was convinced that 
we retained our mastery of the machine 
and avoided becoming its servant only by 
“serving something else”. 

We must keep firm hold on what we 
believed—about the fundamental  differ- 
ence between good and evil, truth and 
falsehood, beauty and ugliness—and try to 
build our new industrial society on the 
rock of those beliefs, he asserted. Two of 
these foundations, he suggested, should be 
that principle of trusteeship found in the 
history of the Commonwealth, and faith 
in the supreme value of the individual. 


Lord Citrine 


Lord Citrine, Chairman of the Central 
Electricity Authority and former General 
Secretary of the Trades Union Congress, 
spoke on “The Varying Pattern of 
Industry”. 

Involving what the speaker called an 
unprovoked defence of price rings, equal 
tendering, and trade associations, this 
proved to be a controversial speech. 

“Combinations” were now an important 
and necessary part of British industry, 
Lord Citrine contended. “I think that just 
as the trade unionist combines to prevent 
his standard of life (from) being driven 
down, so it seems to me to be quite 
justifiable that among firms some kind of 
combination should take place that will 
avoid the standards at which they can sell 
their commodities being debased,” he said. 

The speaker was confident that this kind 
of arrangement would not be used against 
the public interest, and that disclosure of 
costs would show that the public was not 
being overcharged. Public vigilance, he 
believed, would prevent abuses by demand- 
ing inquiries whenever suspicions were 
aroused. He claimed that large organiza- 
tions had certain advantages, notably the 
ability to carry out research. He thought, 
too, that the men who controlled them 
were as public-spirited as anyone else. 


Other Speakers 


Col. W. A. Grierson, Managing Director 
of Hayeshaw Ltd., spinners and doublers 
of cotton, rayon, and synthetic yarns, said 
that the senior executive must find time 
to meet his employees—it was a job he 
could not pass on to the personnel officer. 

“Men are capable of loyalty but not to 
a board or committee,” he said. “The 
personal touch means very much provided 
that it is exercised in a sincere and genuine 
way.” 

The need for joint consultation was 
emphasized by James Crawford, General 
President of the National Union of Boot 
and Shoe Operatives and Chairman of the 
British Productivity Council. 

“Tt would be unreal in 1956 to make 
the sweeping claims for joint consultation 
we would have made earlier, but nonethe- 
less I still regard it as of first-class 
importance,” he said. It was slow moving, 
but it was better for long-term harmony 
than “a sullen obedience to an authority 
regarded as external”. 

Notwithstanding this he felt that the 
view which he had been brought up on— 
about workers “wanting a bigger say in 
management’”—was now far less representa- 
tive than the view that “management is 


the gaffer’s pigeon; my union’s job is to 
protect me from management, not to join 
with management in managing me”. 


J. M. Campbell, Chairman of Booker 
Brothers, McConnell and Co., West Indian 
merchants and sugar producers, concen- 
trated on the question, “How can willing 
work be inspired?” 

When he was first made managing 
director, Mr. Campbell said, he had found 
a “shapeless, incoherent conglomeration of 
variegated activities in British Guiana and 
the West Indies, Central Africa, and the 
United Kingdom”. Hardly anyone con- 
nected with the company was efficient, 
happy or satisfied. After looking in vain 
for a superman to put everything right 
he had come to the conclusion that what 
was wrong was not the capacity of his 
fellow men, but that the job itself was 
beyond human capacity. They had there- 
fore split the company up into about 50 
companies, each with its clearly defined 
operational activity, its own capital and 
borrowing powers, its own board of 
directors, and employees. 


On the whole, the reorganization had 
worked wonders, Mr. Campbell said. Its 
success was evidently due to enabling men 
and women, hitherto floundering in a fog 
of futility and frustration, to identify 
themselves clearly with the purposes and 
results of the business in which they 
worked. 

“There is still too much of the ‘a little 
unemployment is a good thing’ mentality 
about,” said Sir Alfred Roberts, a former 
president of the Trades Union Congress. 
“Nothing seems to me more degrading, and 
I hope we shall see an early end of all 
practices capitalizing on fear as a means 
of motivation in industry or anywhere 


else.” 
Dame Florence Hancock, National 
Woman Officer of the Transport and 


General Workers’ Union, told the confer- 
ence that in spite of the “glaring injustice” 
that women did not get equal pay for 
equal work, the status of Britain’s 8,000,000 
working women had been raised in indus- 
try. Industrial society had turned women 
from domestic workers into community 
workers, and it had opened up new oppor- 
tunities for them to be of service to the 
community. 

Dame Florence suggested that the British 
economy depended on the work of married 
women. This led to problems in family 
life which had to be met by “creating the 
values of home afresh,’ and by men’s 
sharing the responsibility of the family 
with their wives. 
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The last address before the conference 
broke up into groups to spend nine days 
in studying British industries in various 
centres was given by Sir Harry Pilkington, 
a past president of the Federation of 
British Industries. He emphasized the 
need for the leaders of industry to make 
sure that an industrial environment was 
not a “spiritual, cultural and intellectual 
desert”’. 


Archbishop of Canterbury 


In a sermon preached at a special service 
for conference’ members in Oxford on the 
Sunday of the last week, after the groups 
had re-assembled, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. G. F. Fisher, said that 
“the growth of human knowledge and 
possibility, the pressure of economics and 
the demands for better living standards, 
both where they are badly needed and 
where they are not needed at all, all 
compel more and greater combinations of 
money, power, manpower, and machine 
power. 

“The process gets a momentum of its 
own,” Dr. Fisher continued. “It demands 
more and more of the few who organize, 
and less and less of the many except time, 
labour and the maintenance of uninterested 
reactions to their work.” These things, he 
said, produce “a kind of mass slavery to 
the machine which produces a dreariness 
of spirit in and out of working hours”. 

The conference members, the Arch- 
bishop remarked, might regard their task 
with some trepidation. “It may well be 


beyond the control of man. There is 
nothing to guarantee that men will 
succeed in humanizing industry. It may 


dehumanize man, but none of us accepts 
that kind of defeat. We believe too much 
in the spirit of man and in his will and 
power to overcome this evi] by the power 
of good.” 

Later, Sir Harold Hartley, F.RS., the 
Chairman of the Conference Council, said 
that there must be no arrogant assumption 
that man could control nature. There 
were at least seven limiting factors in the 
light of which we must review the possi- 
bilities of the present phase of rapid 
economic expansion. These were water, 
soil, energy, raw materials, manpower and 
human skill, diseases and pests, and capital, 
Of these, he placed water first and soil 
second. 

The whole energy picture had been 
changed by the future possibilities of 
atomic power, he said, but these must take 
time and meanwhile the conventional 
sources of energy must continue to carry 
the main load. 
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W. J. Bennett 


On the final day of the conference W. J. 
Bennett, Director and President of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Ltd., spoke on the effect 
of technical change in Canada. 

Mr. Bennett held that Canada is indeed 
a nation in spite of physical, ethnic and 
cultural diversity, and he assured Common- 
wealth members that Canadians are in no 
danger of being taken over culturally, if 
not physically, by “our great neighbours” 
to the south. 

Fifty years of technical change, the 
speaker said, had transformed a_ rural 
society into an urban one, had doubled 
real income and had brought Canada a 
standard of living second only to that of 
the United States. During that period there 
had been a reduction of 25 per cent in 
the number of hours worked in Canadian 
industry, he said, and the problem of 
leisure time “has affected this aspect of 
our lives and sometimes in ways which are 
not entirely beneficial’. 

Mr. Bennett contended that much of 
the human “wear and tear” incidental to 
industrial occupation is not physical but 
psychological. 

“Something beyond better working con- 
ditions and higher income is required for 
the full satisfaction of man’s aspirations,” 
he declared. “We concentrate upon a field 
of human relations in which management 
requires the assistance of the sociologist, 
the psychiatrist and whatever other ser- 
vices there may be in the problems of 
human behaviour.” 

Mr. Bennett told the conference how, in 
postwar years, federal, provincial and 
municipal governments had participated in 
the establishment of new communities, and 
how this had prevented a _ re-appearance 
of the slum conditions characteristic of 
earlier periods of industrial expansion in 
Canada. Out of a million houses built 
since the war, he said, 70 per cent are 
single dwellings and 50 per cent are owned 
by the occupants. 


Comments on Conference 


J. W. Henley, an industrial relations 
manager from Hamilton, Ont., speaking for 
his group, commented: “We found that 
satisfaction at work is a thing of many 
facets. We had to learn over again to 
project ourselves into the thinking of 
other people and not to approach this 
matter of satisfaction based purely on our 
own biases and on our own work experi- 
ences.” 

Richardson Philips, an electrical manu- 
facturer from Brockville, Ont., believed 
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that every penny spent on the conference 
would be repaid with interest in the future. 

“The full fruits of this conference are 
still to grow and still to ripen,” said Sir 
Philip Morris, Vice-chancellor of Bristol 
University. He observed that in industry 
good conditions do not necessarily produce 
good relations, but that good relations are 
a prime factor in producing good condi- 
tions. 

At the final night’s farewell dinner, the 
Duke of Edinburgh observed that there 
was only one general description which 
would fit the conference :— 

“Tt seems to me that this has been the 
brotherhood of the British Commonwealth 
in action.” In his final comment on the 
conference he gave his answer to questions 
regarding the success of the experiment it 
represented, which was that its success 
depended on what the members themselves 
felt. If it would improve their subsequent 
practice, whatever branch of industry they 
were in; if they could exert a good influ- 
ence on industrial communities and the 
difficulties there; if they learned anything 
at all from one another—then he was 
satisfied. 

He told the members that they could do 
very much worse than trust their own likes 
and dislikes rather than what they thought 
was good for other people. “It is easy to 
say this ought to be done and that ought 
to be done. Once in a while put yourself 
in the position of being pushed around and 
see how you like it.” 


In an editorial commenting on the con- 
ference, the London Times remarked that 
it would not be easy at so early a stage 
to formulate any precise conclusions. 
“There has, however, emerged a marked 
identity of views on key matters such as 
the importance of the size of the working 
group industry,” the editorial continued, 
“the necessity for training foremen, rather 
than letting them develop haphazard, and 
the fact that good management everywhere 
equates with good relations with the 
community. But what has chiefly struck 
outside observers is the impact of the 
exchange of ideas and thought on indi- 
viduals.... There can be no doubt that 
this will have widespread effect for the 
future. Members will go home to their 
countries with their attitudes perceptibly 
changed, and changed in the Common- 
wealth perspective.” 

Canadians were impressed by the plan- 
ning that had gone into the conference. 
Almost every minute had been organized 
—with visits to factories, new towns, health 
centres, homes and community centres. 

The social event of the conference was 
the Royal Garden Party at Buckingham 
Palace on July 12, which the members 
attended before beginning their tours, some 
of them being presented to the Queen. 

A pair of cuff links was presented to the 
Duke as a token of the members’ appre- 
ciation, the presentation being made by 
Dr. W. H. Cruikshank, Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada, Montreal. 


Annual Convention, N.B. Council of Labour 


Plans made for merger with N.B. Federation of Labour and resolutions 
passed urging legalization of sweepstakes, changes in liquor control 


Plans for merging with the New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour were discussed 
at the annual convention in Moncton last 
month of the New Brunswick Council of 
Labour (formerly CCL). Other major 
subjects discussed at the three-day meeting 
were the legalization of sweepstakes and 
radical changes in the province’s liquor 
control system. 

The Council approved a_ resolution 
authorizing the appointment of a committee 
to work in conjunction with the executive 
to complete plans for a merger with the 
formerly TLC Federation. 

A resolution favouring the establishment 
of beer taverns and cocktail lounges, and 
pressing the provincial Government to 
reorganize the “outdated” liquor control 
system of New Brunswick, was passed. 


Speaking on this resolution, Thomas 
Jones, President of the Council, said that 
three years ago a similar resolution had 
been turned down because it had been felt 
that it would be “a black eye” for labour 
to approve it. The labour group had 
finally come to the conclusion, however, 
that sooner or later something would have 
to be done in the matter, and that in the 
interest of the social and economic welfare 
of the province labour should take the 
lead, Mr. Jones said. 

On the second day the convention 
passed a resolution asking that sweepstakes 
be legalized in Canada and suggesting that 
the proceeds of such sweepstakes be used 
to finance a more extensive national health 
plan. 
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Another resolution that gained approval 
urged the provincial Government to assist 
municipalities which are trying to establish 
subsidized, low-rental housing for aged 
couples. 

A resolution that the Canadian Labour 
Congress be petitioned to set up a strike 
fund was referred back to the resolutions 
committee for redrafting. Councillor W. K. 
Craig, Saint John, said he thought the CLC 
should continue to work on this question 
as it had in the past. 


The three “basic freedoms” were the 
main theme of John Whitehouse, Toronto, 
Director of Education and Publicity for the 
Textile Workers Union of America, who 
was the guest speaker at the annual dinner 
of the Council. He defined these three 
freedoms as: freedom from insecurity, 
freedom from poverty, and freedom from 
ill-health. 


Mr. Whitehouse delivered a strong plea 
for a national health plan, emphasizing the 
need for care of those who are unable to 
care for themselves, especially the veterans 
of both wars. 

Other speakers were: Hon. A. E. Skaling, 
New Brunswick Minister of Labour; Hon. 
T. B. Babbitt Parlee, Minister of Municipal 
Affairs; and Mayor H. A. Joyce of 
Moncton. 

Mr. Skaling said that members of the 
labour movement should feel free at any 


time to present briefs to his office. He 
said that he had had long experience in 
labour affairs and that he was willing to 
give labour a fair hearing at any time. 

He said that a government minister has 
many problems, some of which labour does 
not seem to be aware of. He mentioned 
that 26 improvements in labour legislation 
had been made in the course of the past 
four sessions of the House. 

Mr. Parlee praised the work of Mr. 
Skaling in the Government. He also con- 
gratulated Don Elliott, Past President of 
the Council, to whom a presentation was 
made in appreciation of his services during 
his tenure of office. 

Other guests included Henry Harm, 
Regional Director of Education and Organ- 
ization for the Atlantic Provinces (CLC); 
and James A. Whitebone, President of the 
N.B. Federation of Labour and _ Vice- 
president for the Atlantic Provinces (CLC). 

Angus McLeod, Saint John, was elected 
President for the coming year, replacing 
Thomas Jones, Milltown, who was elected 
First Vice-president. The new Second 
Vice-president is James H. Leonard, Saint 
John. Ralph D. Evans was re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. The three members of 
the executive committee for the next year 
are: Pagis Steeves, Surrey; Hugh Reardon, 
Moncton; and Harry Nixon, Milltown. 


2nd Annual Convention, N.S. Federation of Labour 


Resolutions calling for the promotion of 
the tourist industry in the province, a 
national health insurance plan, payment of 
fees to Jurymen comparable with their 
regular wages, a government automobile 
insurance plan for the province, and an 
investigation into the administration and 
pricing of drugs and medicines, were 
amongst the proposals considered at the 
second annual convention of the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour (formerly 
TLC), held in Halifax, June 11 and 12. 

A committee on workmen’s compensa- 
tion recommended that compensation be 
at the rate of 75 per cent of the ordinary 
earnings of the injured worker. It also 
recommended that the wage maximum for 
computing compensation be set at $4,000, 
that payment be made the day after the 
accident, that the scope of the Act be 
widened to cover all employees, and that 
widows’ pensions be increased to $75 from 
$50 a month. 

Other resolutions approved by the 100 
delegates who attended the convention 
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asked for aid for children up to 18 years 
of age who wished to continue their 
education, an increase in the payment for 
burial expenses from $200 to $300, and 
compensation for damage to eye-glasses or 
dentures occurring while the wearer was 
on duty. 

All provincial labour federations and 
councils within the framework of the CLC 
will have merged within a year, was the 
prediction of Thomas B. Ward, CLC 


Director of Provincial Federations and 
Labour Councils, who was the guest 
speaker at one of the sessions. He said 


that several mergers of the kind have 
already taken place. 

At the election of officers D. J. Gannon, 
Halifax, was re-elected President, and 
Hugh MacLeod, Dartmouth, was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. Three Vice-presidents 
elected were: Sinclair Allen, Halifax, 
Central Zone; C. A. Webber, Liverpool, 
Western Zone; and Thomas Trenchard, 
Sydney, Eastern Zone. 


With the Women’s Bureau 


Canadian Conference on Social Work 


Workshop on “Women in Industry’ emphasizes urgent need for re- 
training and counselling of older women seeking work, a study of part-time 
work opportunities for married women and vocational counselling for girls 


The increasing number of middle-aged 
and older women who are seeking work 
will make necessary definite steps for 
counselling and re-training in order to 
ensure a higher standard of employability, 
it was decided during a workshop on 
“Women in Industry” at the Canadian 
Conference on Social Work, held in 
Edmonton in June. 

Shortages in occupations open to women 
would also be filled more effectively by 
such a program, the delegates believed. 

The workshop was conducted by 
Marion V. Royce, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labour. 

Discussion during the workshop empha- 
sized the urgent need for:— 

1. Better standards of day care for 
children of working mothers. It was felt 
that a national study of existing facilities 
should be undertaken and, later, standards 
should be formulated for distribution to 
provincial and municipal authorities con- 
cerned with the problem. The consensus 
of the group was that, since married 
women are working in increasing numbers, 
the need to ensure that their children do 
not suffer because of lack of nurseries is 
great. 

2. More realistic and effective vocational 
counselling for girls and women to pre- 
pare them for their dual role in modern 
society—as homemakers and as members 
of the labour force. It was unanimously 
agreed that there was a need for a higher 
degree of professional and _ vocational 
training for women. 

3. A study of part-time work oppor- 
tunities for maryied women with children 
and for older women unable to withstand 
the demands of a full work schedule. It 
was recognized that industry and business 
are not likely to organize part-time 
schedules unless it were to their economic 
advantage to do so. The large number 
of married women engaged in retail trade 
was thought to be a result of the avail- 
ability of part-time work in shops and 
stores. 

At the conference, Jan Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion, Department of Labour, was a mem- 
ber of a panel discussing, “Where are we 
in Rehabilitation?” 


Dr. Eugene Forsey, Director of Research, 
Canadian Labour Congress, spoke on 
“Tabour’s Stake in Welfare”. He stressed 
the reciprocal nature of labour’s relation to 
welfare facilities and benefits. 


Women’s Talents, Skills, Abilities 


“In other countries as well as our own 
there is a growing recognition that women 
in today’s world possess talents, skills, and 
abilities that well could be utilized in 
practically every area of a nation’s interest, 
in public and international affairs as well 
as in other realms. The exercising of such 
capabilities is a challenge to women 
everywhere,’ said Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, 
Assistant to the United States Secretary of 
Labour for Women’s Affairs, in an address 
to the American Federation of Soropti- 
mists Clubs. 

Referring to women’s occupational 
progress, Mrs. Leopold said that women’s 
employment was at an all-time high in 
the United States and that some women 
were found in practically every oecupa- 
tion and profession. “The broadening of 
job horizons for women,” she said, “not 
only is recognition which has been earned 
but is a means of achieving effective 
utilization of the skills of the nation’s 
human resources.” 

Stating that women’s organizations could 
furnish experienced leadership in helping 
to attain the nation’s goals, Mrs. Leopold 
said that a prime objective was the 
development of a skilled work force. One 
method of helping to achieve this, she said, 
is through special programs which offer 
counselling, training, and placement for 
women job seekers and counselling for 
young women in high school and college. 


Women in Mgijority in Offices 


In banking, insurance, utilities, retailing, 
printing and publishing, savings and loan, 
research, welfare and social services, as 
well as in a number of service industries, 
more than half of the office employees are 
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women, according to a survey conducted 
last year in the United States and Canada 
by the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, the findings of which were recently 
published. 

Of 224 firms with a total of 99,106 office 
workers that submitted data, about 40 per 
cent work eight hours a day, and 26 per 
cent have a 74-hour day. Only 19 firms 
report Saturday work, usually half a day. 

The most popular length of lunch period 
proved to be 45 minutes, while the com- 
panies who have a half-hour lunch period 
exceeded the number who allow a full 
hour off at noon. 

For new employees the first pay increase 
comes after three months’ service in 81 
of the companies, while in 82 companies 
they have to wait six months. In 80 
companies the salaries of older employees 
are reviewed every six months, and 105 
firms have annual reviews. 

Six holidays a year are given by 132 
of the companies. 

(For a note on office salaries, based 
partly on a survey by NOMA, see L.G., 
May, p. 498.) 


* x * 
According to figures reported by the 
Census Bureau, farmers’ wives in the 


United States are doing more and more 
work away from home. 

Whereas in 1950 only 17 per cent of 
farmers’ wives went out to work, in 1955 
this percentage reached 26-4. 

An unofficial thesis points out that when 
the prices of farm products go down it 
seems that rural families try to find other 
sources of income elsewhere. 


In 1955, for example, the gross receipts 
of farmers amounted to $19,000,000,000, of 
which amount $6,100,000,000, that is about 
30 per cent, did not come from farming 
activities. In 1948 the percentage was only 
20 per cent. The total receipts that year 
amounted to $24,800,000,000, of which 
$5,100,000,000 did not come from the farms 
themselves. 

Statistics show that in the United States 
there were about 10,500,000 women work- 
ing in April 1955, not including widows, 
divorced women and women not. living 
with their husbands. In 1948 this number 
was only 7,500,000. 

In 1955, 26-4 per cent were farmers’ 
wives, 23-9 per cent were country women 


not married to farmers and 29-5 per cent 
were city women. A _ year earlier the 
percentages were, respectively 22-7, 25-7 
and 28:5. 

A series of articles on “Women and 
Business” is appearing in Fortune maga- 
zine. The first article, “Women as Bosses,” 
was published in the June issue. Women 
as wage-earners is the subject of the article 
in the July number; in the August issue, 
women as consumers; and in the September 
issue the subject will be women as owners 
and investors. 


Court Bars Dismissal When Wed 


A high court in Germany has ruled that 
it is not legal or constitutional to dismiss 
a woman from a job because she gets 
married, even if an understanding to that 
effect exists before the event occurs. 

The ruling was handed down in the 
Labour Court of North Rhine, Westphalia, 
in the case of a young woman employed 
by a dress-making firm. 

The case came about after a firm in a 
large Western Germany city notified all its 
female employees that if they married, 
their employment would be considered at 
an end three months following the event. 
The young woman in question married, 
and received a dismissal notice. 


The young woman, supported by her 
union, decided to fight the case in the 
courts. In the first court approached, the 
ruling was to the effect that since she had 
been given three months’ notice on the 
matter there was nothing valid in her 
objection to dismissal. The court, how- 
ever, stigmatized the attitude of the 
employer, saying it was not moral. 

The higher court came to the conclusion 
that the important thing about the dis- 
missal notice was not the length of time 
involved but the reason for the dismissal. 


Since the firm’s reason for dismissal was 
strictly because the woman was married, 
the court ordered that she be reinstated, 
basing the decision on articles in the 
constitution of the Federal Republic that 
grant every citizen the right to work and 
lay down the principle of equality of rights 
for men and women. 

The court ruling placed the stamp of 
approval on one of the principles for which 
the trade union movement around the 
world has always fought. 


EE 
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Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


“Understanding the Disabled” 


Booklet for teachers outlines program, to be introduced in elementary 
schools in some parts of United States this year, that is designed to 
teach youngsters to adopt a proper attitude towards disabled persons 


A program designed to teach youngsters 
to adopt a proper attitude towards 
disabled individuals will be introduced to 
fourth, fifth and sixth grade pupils in 
various parts of the United States, 
beginning with the new term. 

Particulars of the plan are contained in 
a booklet, Understanding The Disabled, 
prepared by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis and the Citizenship 
Education Project, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Teachers can obtain 
copies of the pamphlet, free of cost, from 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 3, 
eve SAA. 

Through activities of projective tech- 
niques, such as role playing, the use of 
unfinished stories and sociometric devices; 
an attempt will be made to develop three 
basic principles to serve as guides to the 
individual youngster in any situation in- 
volving a physically handicapped person. 

The three principles are:— 

1. A physically disabled person should 
have the same chance for friendship and 
acceptance as an individual without such 
a limitation. 

2. Any behaviour towards a disabled 
person should be based on knowledge and 
understanding rather than on emotionalism. 

3. A disabled person should be accepted 
in a group situation whenever he can 
benefit or make a positive contribution 
without curtailing essentially the activities 
of the group as a whole. 

Behind all of the activities is the 
assumption that* physical disabilities should 
be treated like any other differences that 
exist among individuals. 

The first step towards exploring the 
subject of attitudes towards the disabled 
is through a social distance scale technique. 

Although teachers will vary the tech- 
nique according to classroom situations, 
each member of the class will receive a 
scale form, “Feelings About Other 
Children”. 

Each child is then shown a large draw- 
ing of 10 youngsters and is asked, through 
the following questions, to check on the 


scale his feelings towards each child 
pictured. The questions :— 

Would like to have him or her as one 
of my best friends. 

Would like to have him or her in my 
group but not as a close friend. 

Would like to be with him or her once 
in a while, but not often or for a long 
time. 

Would not mind having him or her in 
our classroom, but would not want to have 
anything to do with him or her. 

Would not like to have him or her in 
our classroom at all. 

Among the children pictured are some 
with an artificial hand, an arm in a splint, 
a leg brace, eyeglasses, crutches and an 
obese boy. No mention of these factors 
is made by the teacher to the pupils 
undergoing the test. 

The results of the scale are tabulated 
and placed on the blackboard. Both group 
and individual ratings are then discussed, 
but the teacher does not show disapproval 
of the way any class member checked any 
picture-child. 

Starting from this base, a number of 
class activities can be designed to foster 
objective attitudes towards physical 
disability. 

Elementary and secondary schools have 
long recognized the value of such projects 
to increase racial and religious tolerance. 
Until now, however, little has been done 
to concentrate on the greatest minority 
group of all—the physically handicapped. 

* * * 

Recently the United States Government 
made a grant of $60,000 to study how 
effectively severely injured workers may 
operate complex modern machinery. 

An investigation will be made over the 
next two years, at Abilities, Incorporated, 
West Hempstead, Long Island, N.Y., a 
concern where only disabled persons are 
employed. 

During the study, 300 disabled employees 
will have the opportunity to work with the 
latest machines. Their efforts, problems 
and accomplishments will be studied by a 
staff of specialists in industrial medicine, 
personnel, safety, labour psychology and 
rehabilitation. 
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From the Labour Gazette, September 1906 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Shortage of Labour became more acute in August and construction of 
transcontinental railway hampered. Wages rose, especially for farm 
labour, railway construction workers and unskilled labour generally 


The shortage of labour which had been 
felt all through the summer of 1906 became 
more acute in August owing to the drawing 
off of large numbers to help in the western 
harvest. A number of industries were 
feeling the pinch, and railway construction 
was somewhat hampered, particularly in 
connection with the transcontinental line. 

Under the stimulus of this shortage, 
wages continued to rise, especially those 
of farm labourers, railway construction 
workers, and unskilled labour generally, it 
was reported in the September 1906 Lanour 
GAZETTE. 

In Toronto an investigation was being 
made into the shortage of moderately 
priced houses suitable for working men. 
It was stated that there were fewer than 
2,000 houses in the city the rents ~f which 
were $10 or less, while there were reore 
than 20,000 male employees engaged in 
various industries. 

At the request of the mayor of London, 
Ont., an investigation was held by the 
Ontario Railway and Municipal Board into 
a dispute which led to a strike of employees 
of the city’s street railway company on 
July 27. 

The immediate cause of the strike was 
the dismissal of three men, which the 
employees alleged was done in retaliation 
for the part the men had taken in forming 
a trade union. Besides demanding the 
reinstatement of these men, the employees 
presented to the Board the following terms: 
that the company should provide uniforms, 
should supply cash for change, make 
changes in detail as to fare boxes and 
regular runs, pay men for cleaning cars 
after runs, make the working day as nearly 
as possible nine hours, and increase wages. 

The Board declined to recommend the 
reinstatement of the three men. It also 
refused to recommend a wage increase or 
a reduction in hours, saying that it would 


not feel justified in doing so without 
making “a most searching investigation” 
into local conditions, which the Board 


implied it was not prepared to do. 

The Board recommended extra pay for 
cleaning cars after runs, and said that the 
request was “perfectly reasonable”. The 
request for changes in regard to fare boxes 
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and runs, the Board said, had been practi- 
cally conceded by the company, and added 
that it (the Board) would recommend that 
some arrangement be made to meet the 
mens’ wishes. 

A recommendation was made by the 
Board that the men be given enough cash 
to make change, as long as they put up 
bonds as security. 

“So far as the uniforms are concerned, 
the Board will not make any recommenda- 
tion in favour of the company providing 
uniforms for the men. The difficulty in 
doing that seems to be insuperable,” the 
Board said. 

Regarding another request of the men, 
the Board had this to say:— 

“The men ask that an _ authorized 
committee of the union should treat with 
the company. There is no law compelling 
the company to treat with the union. That 
is a matter that will have to go on as it 
has done heretofore. Let them treat with 
them or not as they see fit, just as the men 
can form a union if they see fit.” 

After this decision, the Lasour GaAzETTE 
said, a large number of the strikers asked 
individually to be reinstated, and they were 
taken back, the company promising not to 
discriminate against any of them for join- 
ing the union or going on strike. The 
strike was formally declared over on 
August 17. 

During August the Minister of Labour 
received a request from the executive of 
the Dominion Trades and Labour Congress 
that Mackenzie King, the Deputy Minister 
of Labour, should be sent to England to 
represent to the British authorities the 
desirability of getting legislation passed by 
the Imperial Parliament to prevent fraud- 
ulent representations being made in the 
United Kingdom regarding labour condi- 
tions in Canada, with the object of inducing 
people to emigrate to Canada, or deterring 
them from doing so. 

As this request was in keeping with a 
resolution which had been passed by the 
House of Commons at the previous session 
drawing the attention of the British Gov- 
ernment to the desirability of passing such 
legislation, it was decided that Mr. King 
should go to England in September. 


132”° Session of the Governing Body 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization at its 132nd Session 


unanimously elected Sir Guildhaume 
Myrddin-Evans, K.C.M.G., CB., as its 
Chairman for 1956-57. 

The Session was divided into two parts; 
the first part took place just prior to the 
39th International Labour Conference and 
the concluding part took place following 
the close of the Conference. 

Sir Guildhaume takes over the chairman- 
ship from Arthur H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for Canada. This was 
the third time that he had been elected 
to head the ILO’s executive council. He 
had previously headed it in 1945-46 and 
again in 1946-47. In 1949, he was elected 
President of the 32nd International Labour 
Conference. 

French Employer Delegate Pierre Waline 
and United Kingdom Worker Delegate Sir 
Alfred Roberts were elected Vice-Chairmen 
of the Governing Body. 

The principal decisions of the first part 
of the ILO Governing Body session were 
as follows: 

—The report of the ILO ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Forced Labour, which met in 
March, was to be transmitted to the 
Conference. 

—The ILO would prepare for the fall 
session of the Governing Body “law and 
practice reports” on four subjects: condi- 
tions of work of fishermen, organization of 
occupational health services in places of 
employment, the reduction of hours of work, 
and collaboration between public authori- 
ties and employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions. These would permit the Governing 
Body to decide which technical questions 
should be placefl on the agenda of the 
1958 general conference. 

—The 19th report of the Governing 
Body’s Committee on Freedom of Associa- 
tion was approved. The report contained 
the committee’s conclusions on various 
allegations of violations of trade union 
rights. 

—Proposals by ILO Director-General 
David D. Morse providing for the estab- 
lishment of a special list of non-govern- 
mental organizations were approved. The 
creation of the list will permit giving a 
more systematic character to relations 
between the ILO and organizations whose 


objectives and work are of interest to the 
ILO and which may make a contribution to 
the latter’s work. 

—The conclusions of the recent fifth 
session of the ILO’s Petroleum Committee 
will be transmitted to governments, on the 
understanding that the Governing Body is 
expressing no opinion on their contents. 
Governments will be asked to communicate 
the texts to interested employers and 
workers’ organizations. 

United States Worker Delegate George P. 
Delaney, at the concluding part of the 
Governing Body’s 132nd Session, made a 
statement in the name of the workers’ 
group on the Governing Body expressing 
concern at newspaper and news agency 
reports of “extensive use of armed forces, 
including tanks, against strikers by the 
Polish authorities, following upon the wide- 
spread strike action in the city of Poznan”. 

Mr. Delaney recalled statements made by 
the Polish delegation at the International 
Labour Conference which has just ended 
claiming that no restrictions were placed on 
the Polish workers’ right to strike. 

He said the workers’ group also recalled 
the “vigour displayed by the Polish dele- 
gation in defending the inclusion in the 
forced labour convention of a prohibition 
of punishment as a result of participation 
in strike action”. Mr. Delaney added: 

While we welcome these statements which 
were made during the Conference and during 
the discussion on forced labour that no 
impediment was placed in the way of indus- 
trial action taken by workers in Poland to 
protect their standards and conditions of 
life, we as workers reserve our judgment 
on the sincerity of such statements and will 
determine our action in the light of the 
further evidence of the facts as they have 
developed in Poland and of the actions of 
the Polish authorities in their relationships 
with the working people of Poland. 

We fervently reaffirm our fundamental 
belief in the right to strike and we condemn 
the use of force wherever it may take place 
to deny that right. 

In conclusion, subject to further substantia- 
tion of the facts, we urge the Polish Govern- 
ment to abide by the spirit of the Confer- 
ence, the Conference which we have just 
concluded yesterday, and withdraw the use 
of armed forces in suppressing the right to 
strike of the Polish people. 


Mr. Brown, the retiring chairman of the 
Governing Body, said the statement would 
be noted. 
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ILO Told Tendency is Growing to Rely on 
Reason Rather than Strife in Negotiations 


There is a growing inclination on the 
part of management and labour in the 
world to rely on facts and reason rather 
than on threats and industrial strife in 
their collective negotiations, David A. 
Morse, Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, said in releasing 
the findings of a group of experts on human 
and industrial relations from 16 different 
countries which met at Geneva recently. 

In their report to the ILO Director- 
General, the experts noted the increased 
reliance on facts and reason, adding that 
while the right to strike and lockout should 
not be questioned as a motivating force in 
arriving at a settlement under certain 
circumstances, the tendency of the parties 
to substitute a greater reliance on pertinent 
economic facts and data and the art of 
persuasion and = reasoning should be 
encouraged. 

The experts studied basic problems 
and current trends in relations between 
employers and workers and examined the 
possibility of action at the international 
level to improve these relations. 

Their report was intended to help Mr. 
Morse to submit to the ILO Governing 
Body a practical program of ILO action in 
the field of labour-management relations. 


The meeting brought together, in their 
individual capacities, 22 persons from 
various parts of the world, having authori- 
tative knowledge, experience and interest in 
labour-management relations. None was 
from Canada. 

The experts reported that the interna- 
tional instruments adopted by the ILO 
constituted a sound basis for the estab- 
lishment of good labour-management rela- 
tions throughout the world. They noted 
that a particularly marked feature of 
labour-management relations was the 
emphasis now laid on problems arising at 
the level of the individual production unit 
and the community of human beings. 

“Tn conjunction with its research work,” 
they reported, “the time has now come for 
the ILO to develop on an intensified scale 
its technical assistance program, not only 
for those who have to establish a policy 
framework of labour-management relations 
but also for those who are directly engaged 
in these relations in everyday life. 

“To attain this objective, the ILO will 
have to concentrate on education of the 
parties concerned based on a fuller knowl- 
edge of the facts, a better understanding 
of the problems involved and the needs of 
the respective countries in this field.” 


Announce Appointment of ILO Assistant Director-General 


Francis Blanchard of France has been 
appointed Assistant Director-General of the 
International Labour Organization effective 
August 1, it was announced by ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse. 

Mr. Blanchard fills the post recently 
made vacant by the retirement of Jean 
Morellet. Mr. Morellet, a veteran official 
of the ILO, had been Assistant Director- 
General since 1950. 

Previously Mr. Blanchard was Chief of 
the ILO’s Manpower Division. 


Richard M. Lyman, Assistant Chief of 
the Technical Assistance Division. has been 
named Chief of the Manpower Division, 
effective September 1, in succession to Mr. 
Blanchard. 

Director-General Morse also appointed 
Sailendra Narayan Roy, of India, Chief of 
the Co-operation and Handicrafts Division, 
effective September 1. Before joining ILO 
in 1952, Roy was Training Director in the 
Indian Ministry of Labour. 


ILO Group Drafts Performers’ Rights Convention 


An international convention designed to 
protect the rights of performers, record 
manufacturers, and radio and_ television 
companies has been drafted by a group of 
experts convened by the International 
Labour Organization. 

The experts suggest that the convention 
should be an independent instrument and 
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be applied both within countries as well as 
internationally between the contracting 
governments. 

As far as films and television are con- 
cerned, the experts were of the opinion that 
the convention should give protection to 
performers to the extent necessary to ensure 
that the objectives of the instrument are 
attained. 


TEAMW ORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Two committees forming part of the 


Canadian National Railways System 
Union-Management Co-operative Move- 
ment met recently in Montreal. The 
Maintenance of Way Section held its 25th 
annual meeting and the Motive Power and 
Car Equipment Department held its 30th. 

Both meetings had heavy agendas. Items 
dealt with included improvements in tools 
and work methods, care and handling of 
equipment, securing traffic, shop methods 
and practices, safety, and many others. 

The annual report of the Maintenance 
of Way Section showed that 138 different 
union-management meetings were held 
during 1955. More than 2,200 joint discus- 
sions took place on some 790 topics. In 
the Motive Power Department, 1,163 
suggestions and ideas were discussed and 
825 were adopted. The annual report of 
this Department also showed that during 
the 30 years the committees have been in 
operation, more than 42,000 suggestions and 
recommendations have been discussed, and 
85 per cent have been accepted. 


Speaking on behalf of the unions at the 
maintenance of way meeting, General 
Chairman C. Smith, of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees, said 
in part: “When we recall the changes that 
have taken place during this quarter of a 
century, I think it is surely a tribute to 
the understanding of the value of good 
employee-management relationships. The 
very fact that throughout all these good 
years and bad the Co-operative Movement 
has stood the test proves how well the 
foundation has been built.” 

In similar terms, General Freight Traffic 
Manager E. A. Ryder told the Motive 
Power and Car Equipment meeting that: 
“The spirit of co-operation and determina- 
tion to overcome obstacles to the mutual 
advantage of all parties must surely have 
been compelling influences during all these 
years of association; therefore, in speaking 
of co-operation, I am dealing with a 
subject on which you can place a known 
value based on your own experiences within 
the confines of this committee alone. As 
applies in all other joint endeavours, co- 
operation is the key-note of success...” 

* * * 


Joint consultation, through a program of 
labour-management co-operation, has been 
an established part of labour-management 
relations at the John Wood plant in 
Winnipeg for 12 years. The labour- 
management committee in this plant has 
developed into a well-organized, efficient 
production aid, with a solid reputation 
among both management and employees for 
its achievements. 


Working in close co-operation, labour 
and management established the committee 
as a means “for all employees to submit 
effectively suggestions concerning plant 
efficiency, improvement of production, 
general plant operations and services, and 
any other matters of special interest or 
importance”. 


The investigation and evaluation of 
suggestions is the biggest single job the 
labour-management committee has to do. 
So well has this been done over the years 
that a high degree of confidence in the 
committee’s recommendations has been 
gained from both employees and top 
management. The committee’s reports and 
recommendations are usually accepted 
without question. 

Contributing to this ready acceptance is 
the fact that each committee member 
recognizes and accepts his responsibility to 
be completely fair and impartial in handl- 
ing suggestions. The employees support 
the committee because they know that its 
decisions are based on co-operative labour- 
management investigation. 

: * * x 


Britain’s largest steel firm, Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins Limited, has, over 
the past 10 years, gradually introduced 
changes in its human relations policy 
designed to give each employee a sense of 
belonging. One result of this industrial 
relations program has been “revitalized 
joint consultation”. 

To achieve this improved joint consulta- 
tion, the General Manager that 
any schemes introduced as part of the over- 
all program had to be the result of joint 
consultation in the full sense of the term. 


insisted 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
cha a eae Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


sentatives 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Board met for one day during 
July. The Board issued seven certificates 
designating bargaining agents. During the 
month the Board received 12 applications 
for certification and allowed the with- 
drawal of three applications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of non-operating 
employees of the Shawinigan Falls 
Terminal Railway, Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1022). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by the Hamilton 
Shipping Company Limited at Hamilton, 
Ont. (L.G., July, p. 854). 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by the Cullen 
Stevedoring Company Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont (aGerulyape Soa): 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Dominion Coal Company 
Limited, Sydney, N.S., aboard the tug 
Eimpwe John (L.G., Aug., p. 1023). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by the Owen Sound Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Owen Sound, 
Ont., aboard the vessels Norgoma, Norisle, 
and Normac (L.G., Aug., p. 1024). 

6. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
clerical and miscellaneous employees of 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited working 
at the company’s Lakehead terminals of 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont. (L.G., 
Aug., p. 1024). 

7. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Hill the Mover (Canada) 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., operating in and 
out of the city of Ottawa (L.G., July, 
p. 854). 
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Labour Relations Board 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Patricia 
Transportation Company Limited, respon- 
dent (Ontario employees). 

2. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicant, and Patricia 
Transportation Company Limited, respon- 
dent (Winnipeg employees). 

3. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian Pacific Division No. 1, applicant, 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, respondent. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by Northern 
Transportation Company Limited, Edmon- 


ton, Alta., throughout the MacKenzie 
River watershed (Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Cadwell Marine Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., aboard the dredge 
C. W. Cadwell (Investigating Officer: H. 
Perkins). 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen employed by Elk Falls 
Company Limited, Duncan Bay, BC. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Federal Commerce and 
Navigation Company Limited, Montreal, 
Que., aboard the vessel Hastide (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union on behalf of a unit 
of miscellaneous workers employed by 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 


6. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by the Valley Camp Coal Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
aboard the vessel Valley Camp (Investi- 
gating Officer: H. Perkins). 


7. International Association of Machin- 
ists on behalf of a unit of equipment 
maintenance workers employed by the 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Rail- 
way Company, Sept-Iles, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. Duquette). 


8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of transport workers 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces, Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


employed by Walter Little Limited at 
Toronto, Sundridge, North Bay, New 
Liskeard, Kirkland Lake, Ont., and Rouyn, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 


9. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union on behalf of a unit 
of barge personnel employed by Harbour 
Services Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


10. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union on behalf of a unit 
of barge personnel employed by the Pacific 
Tanker Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 


11. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Toronto 
Towing and Salvage Company Limited, 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prices British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Toronto, employed aboard the tugs H. J. 
Dizon, J. C. Stewart, and H. J. D. No. 1 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

12. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 


behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Marine Industries Limited, 


Montreal, Que., aboard its tugs, barges 
and dredges. (Investigating Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister appointed 
conciliation officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. Brett-Young Seeds Limited, Winnipeg, 
and the International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, Local 338 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Local 167 American 
Federation of Technical Engineers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. Perkins). 


3. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and International Association 
of Machinists, Canadian Airways Lodge 
No. 764 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

4. British Columbia Telephone Company 
and the Federation of Telephone Workers 
of B.C. (clerical division) (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 846 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: I’. J. Ainsborough). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Montreal, and the United Steel- 
workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier) (L.G., June, p. 684). 

2. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (coal and salt boats), St. John’s, 
Nfid., and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor) (L.G., 
June, p. 684). 

3. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (general cargo operators), St. 
John’s, Nfld., and Longshoremen’s Protec- 
tive Union (Conciliation Officer: W. L. 
Taylor) (L.G., June, p. 684). 

4. Trans-Canada Air Lines and Trans- 
Canada Aijrlines’ Division, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union (Conciliation Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., Aug., p. 1025). 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited; Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited; Victoria-Vancouver Stevedoring 
Company Limited; Western Stevedoring 
Company (1951) Limited; and Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 507 (Conciliation Officer: 
G..R. Currie) CLG. Augs,.94 1025): 

2. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Halifax, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., 
Aug., p. 1025). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constitufed 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in June to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Railway 
Express Agency Inc., New York, US.A., 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees (L.G., Aug., p. 
1025) was fully constituted in July with 
the appointment of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Paul E. Coté, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Justice Coté was appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
T. P. Slattery, QC, and Dr. J. Weldon, 
both of Montreal, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and the union respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in July to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Empire 
Stevedoring Company Limited; Louis 
Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Limited; 
Canada Stevedoring Company Limited; 
Western Stevedoring Company (1951) 
Limited; Victoria-Vancouver Stevedoring 
Company Limited and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s, Union 
Local 507 (see above), was fully constituted 
in July with the appointment of F. E. 
Harrison as Chairman. Mr. Harrison was 


appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, C. G. Robson and George Home, 
nominees of the employers and union 
respectively. 


Reports Received during Month 


1. Quebec Paper Sales and Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Donnacona, Que., 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., April, 
p. 415). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 

2. Quebec Paper Sales and Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Donnacona, Que., 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern Dis- 
trict) (L.G., May, p. 541). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 

3. Canadian National Railways and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (1) 
Yardmasters and assistant yardmasters, 
Atlantic, Central and Western Regions, 
except yardmasters on former government 
railways South of the St. Lawrence River; 
(2) Yardmasters, former Canadian govern- 
ment railways South of St. Lawrence River, 


yard foremen, helpers and _ switchtenders, 
Atlantic and Central Regions combined 
yard service; (3) Conductors, assistant 
conductors, train baggagemen, and train- 
men, Atlantic and Central Regions; (4) 
Express messengers on Newfoundland Divi- 
sion, Atlantic Region; (5) Conductors, 
Western Region; (6) Baggagemen, flagmen 
and trainmen, Western Region; (7) Freight 
handlers LCL service, Western Region; 
(8) Yard foremen, helpers and switch- 
tenders, Western Region (L.G., July, p. 
855). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


1. The Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax 
(Canadian National Hotels Limited), and 
Local 662, Hote! and Restaurant Employees 
and Bartenders International Union (L.G., 
Jan ongnad te 


Settlement Following Strike Action 


1. Kawartha Broadcasting Company 
Limited (Radio Station CHEX) Peter- 
borough, Ont., and National Association 
of Broadeast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., July 1955, p. 824). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation Company Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Conciliation Board appointed to hear 
the above dispute has now completed its 
investigation and has the honour to make 
the following report :— 

The Board was composed of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Paul E. Cété, Montreal, as 
chairman, Mr. Marcel Bélanger CA, 
Quebec, Company nominee, and Mr. Louis 
Laberge, Montreal, Union nominee. 

The formal instrument establishing the 
Board was received by the chairman, April 
6, 1956. In consultation with the other 
two members of the Board, the first sitting 
was called for April 13. This meeting had 
to be postponed for reasons which succes- 
sively interfered with the availability of 
each of the members of the Board as well 
as representatives from both parties. It 
was only on May 23 that this first meeting 
could be held. 

The Union’s demands were identical to 
those submitted recently to the Associa- 
tion of Lake Carriers. ‘They were based 
on the then current Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited (Sept. 29, 1953) agreement 
with some important amendments thereto. 


As soon as an agreement was reached 
with the Association of Lake Carriers, the 
Union herein revised its demands to 
substitute therefor the terms of its agree- 
ment with the said association. The Board 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the Quebec Paper Sales and Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Donnacona, Que., 
and the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of the Hon. Mr. Justice Paul H. 
Cété, Superior Court of the Province of 
Quebec, Montreal, who was appointed by 


the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Marcel Bélanger, CA, Quebec City, 
and Louis Laberge, Montreal, nominees of 
the Company and Union respectively. 
The Report of the Board was signed by 
all three members of the ‘Board, with Mr. 


Bélanger submitting some 
recommendations. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 


dissenting 
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had thereafter to await until June 20 to 
obtain from the Union the formal text of 
its revised demands. 

The Board is in agreement with and does 
recommend the following items of said 
revised demands :— 

Preamble: agreed, provided it is redrafted 
to make it clear that the Company oper- 
ates in coasting and international voyages. 

1. General purpose of agreement: agreed. 

2. Recognition: agreed. 

4. Grievance procedure: agreed subject 
to the redraft of subsections (e) and (f) to 
read as follows: 


The ship’s delegate shall thereupon present 
the grievance to the Master of the Vessel 
with a written statement of the grievance 
and the Master shall thereupon make every 
effort to achieve a settlement. 


5. Arbitration: agreed subject to the 
joining together of subsections (e) and (f) 
for clarification purposes. 

6. Union Officers boarding vessels: agreed, 
subject to a proper adaptation of the ports 
reference therein. 

7. Seniority and promotions: agreed. 

8. Vacation pay: agreed provided the 
words “during the normal navigation 
season” be inserted after the words “aboard 
ship” in subsection (a) thereof. 

9. General and emergency duties: agreed. 

10. Statutory Holidays: agreed with the 
following reservations: New Year’s Day and 
Christmas Day are two holidays which do 
not presently fall within the navigation 
season of the Company the Union might 
be well advised to consult with the Com- 
pany in considering the substitution of some 
of the other listed holidays for holidays 
which are more generally observed in the 
region where this concern operates. 

11. Cleanliness of quarters: agreed. 

12. Other conveniences: agreed. 

13. Meals, coffee time and lunches: agreed. 

14. Transportation: agreed. 

15. Room and meal allowance: agreed. 

16. Safety: agreed. 

17. Tank cleaning: agreed in so far as it 
may be applicable. 

21. Longshore work by the crew: agreed. 

22. Steward’s department: to be struck 
out, as the operation of the Company’s 
boats does not require a steward’s depart- 
ment; the crew members assume these 
functions among themselves. 

23. Interruption of work: agreed. 

24. Government laws and _ regulations: 
agreed. 

25. Welfare plan: agreed. 

26. Duration: agreed. 
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The Union security proposal (Section 3 
of the Great Lakes agreement) lent itself 
to a certain amount of discussion during 
the Board’s proceedings. The union is 
pressing for the incorporation of that clause 
without any amendment. The Company 
insists on retaining its freedom of action 
in the choice of its crews, while, on the 
other hand, it is willing to adhere to the 
union shop principle in as much as it would 
apply to new personnel only. The majority 
opinion of the Board is that the Union’s 
demands are well founded and should be 
incorporated in the contract with the 
following amendments thereto: in subsec- 
tion (g) insert the words “when requested” 
after the words “in obtaining” in the 
second line thereof; subsection (h) to be 
deleted; in subsection (i) the words “and 
the Company” to be added after the words 
“with the Union” in the third line thereof. 
It is felt however that the divergence 
between the parties is of minor importance 
and that, if there is but a very limited 
number of non-members now at the Com- 
pany’s employ, a satisfactory solution can 
be arrived at through direct negotiation. 
(Mr. Bélanger dissenting in part.) 

The remaining three items in dispute 
raised issues of much greater significance, 
namely: Sections 18, 19 and 20 of the key 


agreement: schedule of monthly wages; 
hours of work; overtime and overtime 
payments. 


On these remaining issues, the members 
of the Board have not been successful in 
reconciling their diverging opinions. 

The Company’s and the Union’s nominees 
would have been prepared, in the opinion of 
the Chairman, to grant concessions to 
achieve a unanimous report of the Board. 
But under the circumstances, their final 
stand being too far apart, they felt that 
they should now adopt the following views: 

The Union’s nominee advocates the 
adoption of the provisions covering these 
three items in the Great Lakes agreement to 
be effective as of November 10, 1955, date 
of certification of the Union. The Company’s 
nominee recommends a monthly wage in- 
crease of $57.50 retroactive to the beginning 
of the 1956 season and an additional 5-per- 
cent increase for the 1957 season. 

In the formulation of his reecommenda- 
tions, the Chairman has considered the 
following factors: 

—The Company’s transport operations 
are two-fold: the transport on four boats 
of pulpwood from Sault-au-Mouton and 
Bersimis to its mill in Donnacona, and the 
delivery of newsprint to New York on the 
remaining three boats operating through the 
Chambly Canal and Lake Champlain. 


—In the case of the pulpwood, only 20 
per cent of the production is drawn from 
the above source of supply as the major 
part thereof is floated down the St. James 
River to Donnacona. The average net cost 
per cord of pulpwood shipped from Bersimis 
and Sault-au-Mouton has been $7.08 to the 
parent company over the past year. This 
contrasts with the official rates of “The 
St. Lawrence Boat Owners Association Inc.” 
for transport of pulpwood by schooners, to 
wit: $4.20 and $4.70 per cord from Sault- 
au-Mouton and Bersimis respectively. 


—In the case of newsprint deliveries a 
smaller proportion yet is delivered by 
water while the rest is shipped by rail. In 
this connection, uncontradicted evidence 
has shown the Board that the rail freight 
cost to the parent company has averaged 
$14.49 per ton over the last year (the 1956 
freight rate being $15.20), while the average 
cost for water transport has been $14.78. 


—The Union stressed the importance of 
the Great Lakes agreement for the deter- 
mination of the standards of working 
conditions and wage rates in this type of 
industry. It referred the Board to smaller 
companies which had adhered to the 
standards set by the Great Lakes agree- 
ment such as Holden Sand and Gravel 
Limited, Mohawk Beaconsfield Sincennes 
McNaughton, St. Charles Transportation 
Company, and Abitibi Paper Company 
Limited. The Union insists on the fact 
that Quebec Paper Sales and Transporta- 
tion Co., being a parallel industry, must 
submit to the same standards. 


From the evidence which has been sub- 
mitted to the Board, the demands of the 
Union would increase the parent company’s 
costs as follows: pulpwood, from $7.08 to 
approximately $10 per cord; newsprint, 
from $14.78 to approximately $22 per ton. 
In the opinion of the Board, these sub- 
stantial increases must be appreciated, in 
their consequences, by recalling that roughly 
80 per cent of the parent company’s trans- 
port has been done for a great many years 
by means other then water shipping. Should 
the Company be confronted with the obli- 
gation of meeting the Union’s demands on 
these basic issues, it has become apparent 
in the Board’s estimation (Mr. Laberge 
dissenting), that the parent company would 
have an impelling interest in discontinuing 
its boat operations and relying exclusively 
on its other source of pulpwood supply on 
the one hand, and on the rail transport for 
its newsprint production. In such an 
eventuality, it is recognized that the crews 
of these boats, which are now drawn from 
small villages adjoining the Company’s 
terminal ports, would find themselves with 


a very serious problem of re-employment. 
This is the fundamental difference that 
exists with the operations of the companies 
which have subscribed the Great Lakes 
agreement. 


It is however the opinion of the Board 
that the Company’s latest offer is predi- 
cated upon no substantial change and 
improvement of its policy of administration 
of these seven boats. It is felt that it 
could be further increased and that these 
new conditions coupled with new devices 
of operation would still leave with the 
parent company enough incentive and 
interest to maintain the operation of these 
boats. (Mr. Bélanger dissenting.) 

The Chairman for his part therefore 
recommends that a general increase of $75 
per month be granted to the unlicensed 
personnel for the current season and an 
additional 10-per-cent increase for the 1957 
season, on the basis of a seven days eight 
hours per day work week and that an 
overtime premium pay of 42 cents per 
hour be accorded each man for work 
performed beyond the regular time. 

And we have signed this 13th day of 
July 1956. 

(Sgd.) Pauu E. Corts, 
Charman. 

(Sgd.) Louis LaBeErGe, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Marcen BauaNGeEr, 
Member. 


DISSENTING RECOMMENDATIONS 


As mentioned in our report dated July 18, 
1956, it was found impossible to agree upon 
a unanimous recommendation on all the 
points submitted to us. The subjects on 
which we are not agreed are the following: 


A—Union security and employment; 
B—Economic matters (wages, hours of 
work and overtime). 


On these points, even though my dissent 
is set forth in the general report, I should 
like to make a few brief remarks by way 
of explaining the position I have taken, 


A—Union Security and Employment 

On the question of union security and 
employment, my colleagues recommend, 
under reserve of a few minor corrections, 
Clause 3 of the contract concluded between 
the Seafarers’ International Union and the 
owners of vessels operating on the Great 
Lakes. Personally, I do not believe that 
this clause can be applied to advantage in 
the case of a company such as the Quebec 
Paper Sales and Transportation Company 
Limited. 
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(a) Union Security: As far as union 
security is concerned, Clause 3 stipulates 
that all employees must, within 30 days of 
employment, become members of the Union 
or, failing this, to pay the union dues on 
pain of expulsion. For its part, the Com- 
pany has offered an imperfect union shop 
clause. It is my opinion that the degree 
of union security ought to depend in large 
measure upon the particular circumstances 
in which the parties find themselves. 


In the case under study one ought, I 
believe, take into account the fact that the 
parties are negotiating their first collective 
agreement. I do not see why the Company 
should accord one of the most advanced 
forms of union security to a union with 
whom it has had no previous experience. 
Such a formula might be very suitable for 
parties who have been dealing with each 
other for years but it is not, in my opinion, 
reasonable to want to apply it to a first 
collective agreement. 


In the second place, the formula 
demanded by the union and recommended 
by my colleagues is much more advanced 
than those at present encountered in the 
economic region of Quebec. The imperfect 
union shop formula, proposed by the 
Company, in an earnest effort at concilia- 
tion, is already more advanced than those 
generally in force in the Province of Quebec 
and at the mill of Donnacona Paper Com- 
pany Limited, parent company of the 
employer concerned, 

Thirdly, the attorney for the employer 
has submitted, I believe rightly, that the 
degree of union security demanded would 
constitute a serious threat to the liberty of 
employer and employee alike and would 
become a _ species of indirect taxation 
levied upon the employee who does not 
desire, for personal reasons, to belong to 
the union. 

Lastly, I have always believed, and 
stated on numerous occasions in former 
conciliation reports, that a formula of union 
security ought to be the fruit of a bipartite 
agreement resulting from direct negotia- 
tion. I would never think it my place 
to urge upon one party the acceptance of 
one formula rather than another. Person- 
ally, I find the formula proposed by the 
Company very generous in the circum- 
stances. 


(b) Employment: Concerning employ- 
ment, my colleagues have accepted the 
Union demand, to wit that the hiring of 
employees be done through the office of 
the Union or through the seamen’s section 
of the National Employment Service. In 
other words, the Company could no longer 
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hire crews itself but would have to act 
through either the union or the National 
Employment Service. 

I readily admit that this is current prac- 
tice in this type of industry and that 
several companies are satisfied with the 
system. I have however great doubts as 
to its efficiency in the case under consider- 
ation. 

In the first place, the crews of this 
company’s ships are recruited in Donnacona 
and vicinity. They form on each ship a 
sort of small family, often consisting of 
father, mother (functioning as cook), son or 
other relatives. These persons are generally 
recommended by the captain himself and 
hired at once. They are well-known to 
one another and by that fact itself life on 
board is rendered more agreeable. With 
the proposed system this family life would 
likely be disrupted to the detriment of the 
employees themselves. 


During the investigation it was brought 
to our attention that there were ways and 
means, for the Company, under the pro- 
posed system, to hire employees of its own 
choice by having the candidates make 
application to the National Employment 
Service. Then the Company would request 
National Employment Service to send them 
Mr. X or Mr. Y who had made applica- 
tion. Frankly, I do not see any need for 
such a complication when it is actually so 
simple a thing for the Company to hire 
directly whom it chooses. Again, it should 
not be overlooked that the National 
Employment Service has no office at 
Donnacona, the nearest office being located 
at Quebec. I well understand the desire 
of the Union to negotiate uniform con- 
tracts throughout Canada, but I wonder if 
a too great uniformity might not be likely 
to bring about complications difficult to 
justify. 

In consequence of the foregoing, I recom- 
mend that paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and 
(d) of Section 3 be replaced by the 
following: 


3—Union Security and Management Rights 


It is agreed that when it is necessary to 
engage personnel who have not been pre- 
viously employed by the Company, they will 
be required to become members of the Union 
to which they are eligible, and maintain such 
membership in good standing throughout the 
term of the Agreement. 


Personnel who have been previously 
employed by the Company and are now 
members of the Union, are required as a 
condition of employment to maintain such 
membership. 

The above provisions do not alter in any 
way the right of management to engage any 
person deemed fit to work on any of the 
Company’s ships. 


B—Matters Economic (Wages, Hours of 
Work and Overtime) 


As explained in our report of July 13, the 
operations of the Company consist of 
transporting newsprint from Donnacona to 
New York by the Chambly Canal route 
and pulpwood from the region of Bersimis 
to Donnacona. The vessels utilized, because 
of physical conditions beyond the Com- 
pany’s control (shallow water at the 
Donnacona wharf and in the Chambly 
Canal zone), are exceedingly small, resem- 
bling in every way (crew, tonnage and 
motive power) the goelettes (schooners) 
that ply the St. Lawrence. 


The crew on each of the Company’s 
vessels consists of seven members: captain, 
mate, two seamen, two engineers and one 
cook. Very often, as stated above, a crew 
comprises for the most part members of a 
single family. It has even been brought 
to our attention that about 80 per cent 
of the crew members are related to each 
other one way or another. 


The tonnage of Company vessels ranges 
from 195 to 256 registered tons, while the 
motive power for each vessel varies from 
200 to 440 h.p., being the equivalent to 
that of an automobile: 

Again as in the case of the goelettes, the 
crews on Company vessels split in two 
between them the duties of navigation. In 
other words, if a voyage lasts 50 hours, the 
two seamen and the two engineers as well 
as the captain and the mate work each 
25 hours. The Company has. produced 
records of voyages showing that the vessels 
are normally tied up for about 50 per cent 
of the total available monthly hours for 
reasons of loading and unloading of cargoes, 
waiting for tides as well as weekend lost 
time. The crew, with the exception of 
watchmen, are at liberty during the tie-up 
periods. 

All those in the know as to navigation 
on the Great Lakes are aware that the 
tonnage of vessels there is from 10 to 100 
times greater than that of the vessels we 
are concerned with. The crews are also 
greater, but in a smaller proportion. 

The gist of the present conflict is that 
the Union would apply to Company vessels 
the same standards as those existing for 
Great Lakes vessels. For instance, they 
call for the establishment of three crews 
instead of two, even in spite of the fact 
that there is no room aboard the vessels 
in question for three crews. In the case 
of the vessels sailing to New York, it is 
even physically impossible to create the 
required space, because of the height of the 
bridges under which these vessels have to 
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pass. As to the vessels sailing to Bersimis, 
it would be physically possible to provide 
the necessary space for three crews but at 
a cost economically impossible to envisage. 

In the face of these difficulties, it was 
suggested by the Union that the Company 
keep to its system of two crews but that 
it pay its employees overtime after eight 
hours of work in any single day. Such a 
proposal would raise the salary of a seaman 
to about $475 a month, whereas at present 
it hardly exceeds $100 on the goelettes. I 
understand very well the desire of the 
Union to realize a certain uniformity across 
the country, but I wonder if a too great 
insistence on achieving this purpose would 
not run the risk of drawing one into situa- 
tions that would be impractical. Everyone 
knows that wages and conditions of work 
vary not only from one industry or region 
to another, but also between establishments 
in the same industry. That is a fact 
acknowledged in the world of industry, and 
I find very strange the fact that the Union 
dared not deviate by a hair’s breath from 
the conditions existing on the Great Lakes. 
Treadily admit that to acquiesce in different 
conditions in the case of the employees of 
the Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Co. Ltd. might create certain difficulties for 
the Union, but the fact must not be over- 
looked that we have to study the lot of the 
Quebec Paper Sales & Transportation Co. 
Ltd. as well as that of its own employees. 

For its part the Company, in a very 
praiseworthy effort to reach an understand- 
ing, offered before our conciliation board an 
increase of $57.50 a month for the 1956 
navigation season and an additional amount 
of 5 per cent for 1957. In the case of a 
seaman, this is equivalent to an increase 
of 35 per cent, compared with an increase of 
16 per cent on the Great Lakes. With the 
rates proposed by the Company, a seaman 
would receive $220.14 per month, in addi- 
tion to being boarded free of charge. This 
wage conforms very well to the wages paid 
in the Quebec metropolitan district, where 
the average was $52.41 at February 1, 1956 
(Lasour Gazettr, May 1956). I find this 
wage more than reasonable when I con- 
sider the fact that the age of seamen in 
the employ of the Company varies from 
16 to 25 years and that the occupation 
necessitates no apprenticeship or particular 
competence. 

The last paragraph but two of the report 
of our conciliation board explains very well 
the situation in which the Company finds 
itself from the operations point of view. 
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The Chairman took it greatly into account 
in his recommendations. Indeed, he suggests 
for seamen a monthly wage of $237.64 plus 
an allowance for overtime worked, the 
present system of two crews to be con- 
tinued. His recommendations certainly rep- 
resents a long step towards the solution of 
the problem with which we are concerned. 

With the wages it pays at present the 
Company hardly succeeds in competition 
with the railway in the transport of paper 
while its cost for the transport of pulpwood 
is much higher than that of the goelettes. 
How then, can it even meet the suggestions 
of the Chairman? The latter mentions, in 
the last paragraph but one of the report 
of the Conciliation Board, that the Com- 
pany could appreciably improve its opera- 


tions to the end of permitting the increase 
in wages he suggests, without unduly 
heightening the cost of operations. As to 
myself, I cannot share his optimism. The 
principal factors bearing upon the efficiency 
of the Company’s operations (capacity 
and speed of the vessels) seem to me to 
be totally beyond the control of the 
Company. Consequently, I find that the 
Company has already shown itself more 
than generous in its proposals, and for the 
reasons mentioned above, it is impossible 
for me to go beyond these offers in making 
my recommendations. 
In testimony whereof, I have signed at 
Quebec this 18th day of July 1956. 
(Sgd.) Marcen Béetancer, CA, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between 


Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation Company Limited 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada Inc. 


The parties to this dispute have agreed 
at a meeting held on April 4, 1956, with 
the conciliation officer, to submit matters 
in dispute between them to this Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a 
dispute between the same company and 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, and composed 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice Paul BH. Cété, 
Montreal, as Chairman, Mr. Louis Leberge, 
Montreal, Union nominee, and Mr. Marcel 
Bélanger, CA, Quebec, Company nominee. 

The Board met with the parties in 
dispute on May 28 in Quebee City and 
on June 4 and July 13 in Montreal. On 
the same days the Board members held 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Quebec Paper Sales and 
Transportation Company Limited, Donna- 
cona, Que., and the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada Ine. 
(Great Lakes and Eastern District). 

The Board was under the chairmanship 


of the Hon. Mr. Justice Paul BK. Cété, 
Superior Court of the Province of Quebec, 


Montreal, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Marcel Bélanger, CA, Quebec City, and 
Louis Laberge, Montreal, nominees of the 
Company and Union respectively. 

i The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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deliberation meetings to review and discuss 
the matters submitted to them at the 
public meetings. 

In the course of its investigation the 
Board has come to the conclusion that the 
nature of the company’s operations did not 
warrant the signing of separate contracts 
for the Seafarers’ International Union and 
the National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers. As for the Union, it indicated its 
willingness to subscribe the same terms of 
agreement as would the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union provided that the proper 
references be made in the said agreement. 


The Board also wishes to emphasize that 
the Union’s demands being identical to 
those it submitted recently to the Associa- 
tion of Lake Carriers, many items therein 
became meaningless in this present instance 
as they referred to a chief engineer while 
the Union’s certification did include in the 
bargaining unit the higher ranking engineer 
who serves on each of the Company’s boats 
in the same capacity as a chief engineer. 


In view of the above considerations the 
Board is of the opinion that its recom- 
mendations of July 13, 1956 in a report 
dealing with the demands of the Company’s 
unlicensed personnel should apply mutatis 
mutandis to the engineer subject to the 
following variations: the Company nominee 
would recommend instead of a $57.50 
monthly increase, that the revised wages of 
the first and second engineers be calculated 


on the basis of 1663 and 13834 per cent 
respectively of those which he has recom- 
mended to be set for the deckhands; the 
Union nominee would recommend that the 
said wages be those provided for in Section 
8 of the agreement concluded in June 
between the members of the Association of 
Lake Carriers and the National Association 
of Marine Engineers; the Chairman esti- 
mates that his recommendation on the wage 
issue of the unlicensed personnel should 


apply to the engineers with the exception 
of the overtime premium rate, which should 
be 62 cents per extra hour of work. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Paut EB. Corts, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Marcen BSLaNGEr, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Louis Laserae, 
Member. 


Montreal, this July 24, 1956. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between 


Canadian National Railways 
and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


Your Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, Ont.; the 
Hon. Senator A. W. Roebuck, QC, Toronto; 
and J. Brendan O’Connor, Barrister, Mont- 
real, met at the City of Belleville on the 
9th day of June 1956, to arrange the order 
of hearing and the sittings of the Board, 
and following this meeting, your Board met 
the parties at the City of Montreal on 
July 9, 10 and 11, and again in the City 
of Ottawa on July 17, 18 and 19. At these 
sittings, the evidence, the full submissions 
and the arguments of the parties were heard 
dealing with all matters in dispute which 
were referred to the Board. In addition, 
the Board met the parties in further 
sessions at Ottawa on July 20 and 24, 


The parties were respectively repre- 
sented as follows:— 


For the Company: 

D. V. Gonder, Assistant Vice-President 
(Operation). 

F. E. Jones, Personnel Department. 

J. A. Belford, Personnel Department. 

T. A. Johnstoné, Personnel Department. 

E. K. House, Operating Department. 

W. Ives, Statistician. 

H. Tolan, Analyst. 


For the Brotherhood: 


A. J. Kelly, Chairman. 

L. C. Malone, Vice-Chairman. 

D. Paltiel, Statistician. 

C. W. Stanley, Statistician. 

R. Bailey, Assistant Statistician. 

P. S. Rody, General Chairman. 

T. D. McLaughlin, General Chairman. 
G. S. Gale, General Chairman. 

C. E. McClelland, General Chairman. 
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Your Board, having carefully weighed the 
evidence and submissions of the parties, 
now unanimously recommends as follows:— 


The contract between the parties which 
terminated on the thirty-first day of March, 
1956, be renewed for a term of twenty-six 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian National Railways (1) 
Yardmasters and assistant yardmasters, 
Atlantic, Central and Western Regions, 
except yardmasters on former Govern- 
ment railways south of the St. Lawrence 
River; (2) Yardmasters, former Cana- 
dian Government railways south of St. 
Lawrence River, yard foremen, helpers 
and switchtenders, Atlantic and Central 
Regions combined yard service; (3) 
Conductors, assistant conductors, train 
baggagemen and trainmen, Atlantic and 
Central Regions; (4) Express messengers 
on Newfoundland Division, Atlantic 
Region; (5) Conductors, Western Region; 
(6) Baggagemen, flagmen and trainmen, 
Western Region; (7) Freight Handlers 
LCL service, Western Region; (8) Yard 
foremen, helpers and _ switchtenders, 
Western Region, and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, 
Belleville, Ont., who was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members J. Brendan O’Connor, Montreal, 
and the Hon. A. W. Roebuck, QC, 
Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The text of the unanimous report is 
reproduced here. 
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months, to expire on the thirty-first day of 
May 1958, subject to the following amend- 
ments— 

(1) All wage rates, applicable to miles, 
hours, overtime, arbitraries and special 
allowances, be increased by 7 per cent 
effective April 1, 1956, and by a further 
5 per cent effective June i, 1957, both in- 
creases on rates in effect on March 31, 
1956; provided, however, that $4.25 per 
month per employee, included in these 
increases subsequent to January 1, 1957, be 
in lieu of health and welfare benefits. 


(2) Effective September 1, 1956, basic 
rates in all train service, other than 
passenger, be increased according to ‘the 
maximum number of cars, including 
caboose, hauled in trains at any one time 
on a road trip anywhere between initial 
starting point and point of final release 
as follows: 

81-100 cars, 20 cents per day, adding 
20 cents for each additional block of 
20 cars or portion thereof. 


(3) Effective September 1, 1956, assign- 
ments operating on a turnaround basis, 
having radius not exceeding 20 miles, be 
classified and assigned as Road Switcher 
Service; rate of pay for trainmen assigned 
to such service to be $2 above the basic 
daily rate for way freight service. 


Trainmen assigned to Road Switcher 
Service may be run in and out and 
through their regular assigned terminals, 
without regard for rules defining com- 
pletion of trips; time to be computed 
continuously from time required to 
report for duty until released from duty 
at home terminal, subject to basic day 
and overtime provisions applicable to 
freight service. 


(4) Effective September 1, 1956, payment 
of overtime rates be made on the Atlantic 
and Central Regions when terminal delay 
plus road time extends into overtime. 


(5) Effective January 1, 1957, 6 per cent 
be added to vacation rates applicable to 
road service. 

(6) Effective January 1, 1957, employees 
in all classes of yard service, excluding 
monthly-rated yardmasters and assistants 
on Central and Western Regions, who are 
not required to work on the following 
statutory holidays, namely, New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Dominion (Canada) 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas Day (provided that when any 
of the above holidays fall on Sunday, the 
day substituted by the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be observed) receive eight 
hours straight time for these six holidays; 
employees required to work on such holi- 
days receive, in addition, pay for work 
performed; the above provisions not to 
apply when statutory holidays fall on 
assigned rest days or vacation days. 

(7) Effective September 1, 1956, the 
restrictions of Article 7 Rule (c) of the 
Atlantic and Central Regions Agreement 
do not apply to Trains 51 and 52 running 
between Moncton and Edmundston. 

(8) Effective September 1, 1956, the 
figures referring to mileage of trips in 
Article 9 Rule (c) of the Atlantic and 
Central Regions Agreement be altered to 
120 and 30 respectively. 

It is your Board’s sincere hope that the 
recommendations above set forth will be 
accepted by the parties and be imple- 
mented by the execution of an agreement 
expressed in appropriate language. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) A. W. Rorsucx, 

Member. 


(Sgd.) J. BrenpAN O’Connor, 
Member. 


Dated at Ottawa this 26th day of July, 
1956. 


1955 Wage Increases in N.Y. State Averaged 7.3 Cents 


The average wage increase negotiated 
in collective agreements reached in New 
York state in 1955 was 7-3 cents an hour 
—1-4 cents higher than in 1954, according 
to the N.Y. State Department of Labor. 

The median general increase became 
larger in each successive quarter of the 
year, as the following figures show: January 
to March 5:9 cents, April to June 7:1, 
July to September 8:2, and October to 
December 8:5 cents an hour. 
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Wage increases by industry ranged from 
5 cents for employees in apparel manu- 
facturing to 12 cents for construction 
workers. In manufacturing the average 
raise in 12 of the 14 selected industries 
was between 5 and 8 cents an hour. In 
transportation, communication and other 
utilities, increases averaged 9 cents an 
hour; in the services industries, 8-3 cents 
an hour; and in wholesale and retail 
trade, 7:3 cents. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during June and 
July made obligatory a number of changes 
in wages, hours, statutory holidays, ete. 

In the building materials industry in the 
province, a new schedule applying to the 
marble industry increases wages for all 
trades concerned in both Zones 1 and 2 
by 5 cents to 15 cents per hour. Hours 
remain unchanged at 40 per week for 
marble cutters and 45 for other trades in 
Zone 1, and at 44 per week for marble 
cutters, 55 for other trades in Zone 2. 
Similar increases were given in the granite 
industry, which is covered by the same 
decree. 


In the construction industry at Rimouski, 
an amendment to the decree increases wage 
rates by 6 cents per hour for all three zones 
covered by the decree. Rate for brick- 
layers now stand at $1.56, $1.51, and $1.41 
for Zones 1, 2 and 8 respectively; for 
carpenters, electricians, and plumbers, $1.46 
in Zone 1, $1.41 in Zone 2 and $1.31 in 
Zone 3. Further increases of 2 cents per 
hour effective November 1, 1956, and 2 
cents effective May 1, 1957, were also pro- 


vided for. Hours of work remain unchanged 
at 50 per week. 


In the construction industry in the 
Chicoutimi district, an amendment to the 
decree increases wages by 10 cents per 
hour for all classes in Zone 1A, which is 
the counties of Abitibi East, Abitibi West 
and Rouyn-Noranda. Wages and other 
conditions in other zones remain unchanged. 

In the counties of Drummond, Artha- 
baska, and Nicolet, the decree covering the 
construction industry has been amended to 
provide for an increase of 5 cents per 
hour both in Zone 1 and Zone 2. The 
present rate for bricklayers in Zones 1 and 
2 are $1.65 and $1.60 per hour respectively; 
carpenters, $1.45 and $1.40, and labourers, ' 
$1.05 and $1 per hour. 


In the construction industry in the Mont- 
real district, an amendment to the decree 
relating to refrigeration industry provides 
for an increase in wage rates of 10 cents 
per hour for journeymen mechanics and 
junior mechanics, their present rates being 
$2 and $1.80 per hour respectively. An 
additional holiday is now observed. Other 
provisions such as hours and vacations 
remain unchanged. 


Industrial Standards Act, Ontario 


During June and July 1956, two new 
schedules, one for the ladies’ cloak and 
suit industry, for the province, and the 
other for the electrical repair and con- 
struction industry at Chatham, were made 
binding under the Industrial Standards Act. 

Throughout the province, a new schedule 
for the ladies’ cloak and suit industry 
increases minimum wage rates for all classes 
by 24 to 34 cents per hour, and overtime 


rates by 21 to 51 cents per hour. Other 
provisions of the schedule remain unchanged. 

In the Chatham zone, a first schedule 
covering the electrical repair and construc- 
tion industry, establishes a 40-hour week; 
wage rates of $2.35 per hour for day shift, 
$3.524 for night shift; double time for over- 
time and work on Saturdays, Sundays and 
eight statutory holidays. 


10 to 12-Cent Increases Common in 1956 Agreements in U.S. 


Surveys of collective agreements nego- 
tiated in the United States, conducted by 
the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., show 
that of agreements entered into during the 
first half of 1956, 29 per cent provided for 
wage increases of from 10 to 12 cents an 
hour, and 13 per cent gave increases of 
from 13 to 15 cents an hour. 


The corresponding percentages for the 
whole of 1955 were 18 and 8 respectively. 
On the other hand, while 34 per cent of 
the agreements last year gave increases 
ranging from 4 to 6 cents, during the first 
half of this year the percentage which 
provided for increases of that order was 
only 20. The percentage of agreements 
which gave increases of from 7 to 9 cents 
was the same for both periods: 25. 
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Pabeur Legislation in Manitoba, 1956 


Law requiring equal pay for male and female employees enacted, special 
legislation for collective bargaining for teachers passed, workmen's 
compensation benefits raised, amendments made to annual holidays Act 


At the 1956 session of the Manitoba 
Legislature, which sat from January 31 to 
April 23, an Equal Pay Act was passed 
requiring that men and women workers be 
paid wages on the same scale if they do 
substantially identical work in the same 
establishment. A new section was added 
to the Public Schools Act providing for 
collective bargaining between teachers and 
boards of school trustees and the Labour 
Relations Act was amended to remove 
these groups from its coverage. Ii a 
teachers’ society and a board of trustees 
are not able to negotiate an agreement, 
the points at issue are to be settled by 
arbitration. 


The Select Standing Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations, which has been considering 
the need for revision of several Manitoba 
labour laws, reported in respect to recom- 
mended changes in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Benefits were increased as 
recommended by the Committee, both the 
ceiling on earnings and the percentage of 
earnings which may be taken into account 
in computing compensation being raised and 
other changes made. The Committee is 
carrying on its inquiry during the summer 
and is expected to report on the other 
legislation before the next session. 


Also amended were the Vacations with 
Pay Act, the Fair Employment Practices 
Act, the Fire Departments Arbitration Act, 
the Operating Engineers and Firemen Act, 
the Elevator and Hoist Act and the Elec- 
trician’s Licence Act. 


Equal Pay 


The Equal Pay Act, which went into 
force on July 1, forbids an employer to 
discriminate between his male and female 
employees by paying to the employees of 
one sex wages on a scale different from 
that on which wages are paid to employees 
of the other sex working in the same estab- 
lishment if the work required of, and done 
by, the employees of each sex is identical 
or substantially identical. ‘“Establishment” 
is defined as a place of business or a place 
where an undertaking or a part of an 
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undertaking is carried on. A difference 
between the scale of wages of a male and 
female employee based on length of service 
or seniority, location or geographical area 
of employment, performance, capacity or 
any factor other than sex is not to be 
considered a breach of the Act. 

Four other provinces have equal pay 
laws: Ontario, Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia. The Manitoba 
Act, however, makes its equal pay provi- 
sion applicable to both men and women 
while the other provincial Acts relate only 
to pay discrimination against women. In 
other respects the Acts are broadly similar, 
but provision designed to encourage 
employees to seek their rights under the 
Act expeditiously, provision for court action 
for wages due as an alternative to laying 
a complaint with the Department of 
Labour, and certain provisions affecting the 
parties to collective agreements are new 
features of the Manitoba Act. As in 
Saskatchewan, Her Majesty is bound by 
the Act. 

As introduced, the Bill forbade an 
employer to require an employee to accept, 
and no employee was permitted to accept, 
wages paid on a scale prohibited by the 
Act. This section was changed by the 
Industrial Relations Committee to provide 
that the acceptance by an employee of 
wages on a scale contrary to the Act is 
not a defence for the employer in an action 
by the employee to recover wages on a 
different scale nor is it a bar to the laying 
of a complaint under the Act nor a defence 
in a prosecution under the Act if the 
employee within 30 days of receiving her 
first pay at the unlawful rate after July 1, 
the date of coming into force of the Act, 
personally or by registered mail lodges a 
complaint with the Minister of Labour. 


_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


The effect of this provision would seem to 
be that a complaint need not be investi- 
gated by the Department if the com- 
plainant has accepted wages at the rate 
concerning which she is complaining and 
has not within the allotted 30 days indi- 
cated to the Department that she believes 
the wages paid her were contrary to the 
Act. In respect to an action for wages or 
a prosecution in court, lodging a complaint 
with the Minister within the prescribed 
period would ensure that acceptance by the 
employee of wages on a scale contrary to 
the Act is not a defence for the employer. 
If the employee has not registered her 
objection to the wage rate with the 
Minister, it would seem to be left to the 
discretion of the magistrate to decide what 
weight ought to be given to the fact that 
the wages were accepted. 

The complaint procedure is largely the 
same as under other provincial Equal Pay 
Acts. A complaint in writing by the 
aggrieved employee is sent by registered 
mail to the Director, the officer of the 
Department designated to receive com- 
plaints. The Director is to appoint an 
officer of the Department or other person 
to inquire into the complaint, review the 
facts and report on them to the Minister, 
making any recommendations which he 
sees fit. 

The Minister may then refer the matter 
to a “referee” (“commissioner” in the other 
provincial Acts), who may be an officer of 
the Department, for investigation with a 
view to settlement. The referee is to give 
the parties full opportunity to present 
evidence and make representations, and if 
he finds the complaint is supported by the 
evidence, he must recommend to the 
Minister the course that ought to be taken 
with respect to the complaint. The Min- 
ister is to furnish each party with a copy 
of the recommendations and may publish 
them, and he may issue whatever order 
he deems necessary to carry into effect the 
referee’s recommendation. 

If an employer ‘ails to comply with such 
an order, the Minister or a person instructed 
by him to do so may lay an information 
before a magistrate that the employer has 
failed to comply with the Act. The Act 
specifies that the hearing of the charge by 
the magistrate will be a trial de novo; that 


is, the magistrate is to examine into the . 


merits of the case. He may order the 
employer to pay the employee any wages 
found due. The penalties for offences, on 
summary conviction, are a maximum of 
$100 for an individual and $500 for a 
corporation or trade union. 


An employer is forbidden to discriminate 
against a person for making a complaint 
or giving evidence or assisting in any 
proceeding under the Act. 

The aggrieved person may elect to 
proceed directly in the courts by initiat- 
ing an action before a court, judge or 
magistrate, without going through the 
proceedings described above. It is clearly 
stipulated, however, that the employee must 
choose which method she intends to adopt 
and cannot both make a complaint to 
the Director and initiate court proceedings. 
If a referee has been appointed and the 
Director is informed that proceedings have 
been initiated he must immediately notify 
the referee. The Nova Scotia Act passed 
this year has a somewhat similar provision, 
but the earlier Acts in Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia relied entirely 
on the complaint procedure for enforce- 
ment. 

The Act covers employers bound by 
collective agreements and _ prohibits an 
employer, a trade union or society acting 
as bargaining agent for employees from 
negotiating or entering into a collective 
agreement providing for scales of _wages 
forbidden by the Act. The Act will not 
apply in respect of an agreement entered 
into before July 1, 1956, for the period of 
the agreement or for one year, whichever 
is shorter. Special provisions are laid down 
in the Manitoba Act respecting complaints 
against an employer bound by a collective 
agreement to which the Labour Relations 
Act or Part XVIII of the Public Schools 
Act applies. A complaint may not be 
made or an information laid against the 
employer bound by the agreement in 
respect of the scale of wages paid to an 
individual employee but only against the 
employer and trade union jointly for having 
entered into an agreement contrary to the 
Act. Such an offence is to be deemed to 
be an offence under the Labour Relations 
Act or Public Schools Act to which the 
penalties provided for in these Acts apply. 

The Act provides for the remuneration 
of referees who are not officers of the 
Department from the Consolidated Fund at 
an amount to be fixed by the Minister 
together with such travelling and out-of- 
pocket expenses as are approved by the 
Comptroller General. Regulations may be 
made by the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council for the proper administration of 


the Act. 


Industrial Relations 
Teachers 
The most significant development in 
industrial relations was the transfer of 
collective bargaining for teachers from the 
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Labour Relations Act to the Public Schools 
Act. As a result of the new provisions, 
teachers may not resort to a strike as a 
final means of settling a dispute as other 
employees may under the Labour Relations 
Act but may refer disputes to arbitration 
boards whose decisions will be final and 
binding. The new legislation was the 
result of a joint brief presented to the 
Cabinet by the Manitoba School Trustees’ 
Association and the Manitoba Teachers’ 
Society, who asked that all teacher-board 
relations be put under the Department of 
Education “to- ensure greater harmony and 
peace between teachers and trustees”. 


The Public Schools Act has therefore 
been amended by the addition of a Part 
XVIII on collective bargaining which will 
be administered by the Minister of Educa- 
tion. Conciliation officers, however, will be 
under the control and direction of the 
Minister of Labour. The amendment con- 
tains many general provisions similar to 
those in the Labour Relations Act, and 
some especially adapted to teaching. It 
safeguards the right of association; defines 
and prohibits unfair practices; sets out a 
procedure for certification of local societies 
as bargaining agents for teachers; requires 
school boards and teachers to bargam in 
good faith and to include in every agree- 
ment a provision for final settlement of 
differences; provides for the appointment 
of conciliation officers and arbitration boards 
if bargaining is unsuccessful; prohibits 
strikes and provides penalties for offences 
under the Act. 


The new provisions apply to school 
districts and areas, to the Manitoba 
Teachers’ Society and the Manitoba 


School Trustees’ Association, and to teachers 
holding certificates or permits under the Act 
who are employed by the board of trustees 
of a district or area under a written con- 
tract in a prescribed form. They do not 
apply to school superintendents or to 
teachers employed by the provincial goy- 
ernment, which is not bound by this part 
of the Act. 

Because of conditions peculiar to the 
teaching profession some of the definitions 
have been modified so as not to conflict 
with other parts of the Act or with the 
Education Department Act. For the pur- 
pose of this Act, a “bargaining agent” means 
a local branch of the Manitoba Teachers’ 
Society acting on behalf of the teachers 
employed by a district or area, the employer 
in this case. A collective agreement under 
this Act is one which deals with rates of 
pay and other terms and conditions of 
employment but, unlike an agreement 
under the Labour Relations Act, it does 
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not include provisions respecting hours of 
work, as school hours are fixed by the 
Minister of Education under the Act. A 
“dispute” is defined as 

a controversy or difference or apprehended 
controversy or difference between an 
employer and one or more of the teachers 
employed by it or a bargaining agent acting 
on behalf of those teachers as to matters 
or things affecting or relating to terms or 
conditions of employment or work done or 
to be done by the employer or by the teacher 
or teachers, or as to privileges, rights and 
duties, of the employer or the teacher or 
teachers that are not specifically set out in 
this Act or the Education Department Act 
or in the regulations made under either of 
those Acts. 


It does not include a controversy or differ- 
ence arising out of the termination or 
threatened termination of the contract of 
a teacher by reason of alleged conduct 
unbecoming to a teacher. 


The amendment makes provision for the 
establishment of a Collective Agreement 
Board with powers and duties similar to 
those of the Labour Relations Board. The 
Collective Agreement Board will be com- 
posed of the Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion, who will be chairman, and six 
appointed members equally representing the 
trustees’ association and the teachers’ 
society. Except for the first appointees, 
the term of office will be three years with 
two members retiring each year. The 
retiring members, however, are eligible for 
re-appointment. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may appoint a non-member to 
act as chairman in the absence of the 
Deputy Minister and like the chairman he 
may cast a vote in the event of a tie. 


The Board will consider applications of 
local societies to represent teachers in 
collective bargaining and will decide 
whether a unit is appropriate for collective 
bargaining and whether an individual is 
properly classified as a teacher. After 
receiving representations from the interested 
parties and after examining records or 
holding a vote as it deems necessary, it 
may certify the local society if it is satis- 
fied that a majority of the teachers in the 
unit are members in good standing. If the 
unit includes teachers employed by two or 
more employers the Board will not certify 
without the consent of all the employers. 
It will also refuse to certify a society which, 
in its opinion, is being influenced by the 
employer. 

Recognizing both the Manitoba Teachers 
Society and the Manitoba School Trustees 
Association, the amendment declares the 
right of teachers and trustees to join these 
organizations and to form local branches 


but at the same time it prohibits actions 
which in the Labour Relations Act are 
defined as unfair labour practices. An 
employer must not contribute financial 
support to a local society or interfere in 
any way with its administration. He may, 
however, permit a teacher to do business 
on behalf of a society during school hours 
without loss of hours or pay, provide free 
transportation to a representative of a 
society for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing or allow a society to use school 
premises for its activities. An employer 
must not discriminate against a teacher with 
regard to employment because of member- 
ship in a society nor try to prevent a 
teacher from exercising his rights under the 
Act. Any form of intimidation with respect 
to membership is also prohibited. 

Teachers, on the other hand, are pro- 
hibited from canvassing for membership 
during school hours except with the permis- 
sion of the employer and no person may 
coerce a teacher with respect to member- 
ship in a local society. The amendment 
also provides that while a collective agree- 
ment may stipulate that a school board, 
when engaging staff, must consider only 
applicants with membership in the society 
or must give a preference to teachers who 
are members, a provision requiring an 
employer to discharge a teacher because of 
membership in or activity on behalf of 
another professional group is invalid. 

Provision is made for the continuation 
of existing agreements under the Labour 
Relations Act. Upon application, the Board 
may recognize a bargaining agent whose 
certification was valid under the Labour 
Relations Act. A collective agreement in 
force when this amendment was passed will 
be continued until it expires or is super- 
seded by an agreement under this Act. A 
certified bargaining agent that had not con- 
cluded an agreement may resume negotia- 
tions under conditions to be prescribed by 
the Collective Agreement Board. 

A local society which replaces another 
local society as the bargaining agent for 
the teachers in a particular unit must abide 
by any valid collective agreement entered 
into by its predecessor. Upon giving the 
employer at least two months’ notice, how- 
ever, it may apply to the Board for permis- 
sion to terminate the agreement, effective 
either December 31, or June 30, even 
though the term of the agreement has not 
expired. 

In the event of a merger, a collective 
agreement is binding upon the larger area 
into which a school district is incorporated 
until it expires, when the certification will 
also be revoked. The certification may be 
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reinstated, however, if the unit has not 
been materially affected by the merger. 

There is a specific provision in the Act 
that no teacher shall strike. If a bargain- 
ing agent and an employer or a local asso- 
ciation fail to conclude an agreement, either 
party may apply to the Minister of 
Education to appoint a conciliation officer, 
submitting a statement of difficulties 
encountered. If the Minister is satisfied 
that both parties have made a reasonable 
effort to settle their differences he will 
appoint a conciliation officer whose services 
will be made available by the Minister of 
Labour. In the event that a conciliation 
officer fails to effect a settlement, the 
Minister of Education will appoint a three- 
man board of arbitration if he considers it 
necessary, or if requested by either of the 
contesting parties. The decision of the 
arbitration board will be binding upon the 
bargaining agent, the teachers in the unit, 
and the employer. 

The employer and the local society will 
each nominate a member of their organ- 
ization to represent them on the arbitra- 
tion board. The nominees, however, must 
not be members of the branch involved in 
the dispute. The chairman will be selected 
by the other two arbitrators from a panel 
of chairmen. The panel is to be estab- 
lished by the Minister before August 1 each 
year and will consist of five to seven persons 
acceptable to the executives of both the 
teachers’ society and the trustees’ associa- 
tion. 

If the arbitrators fail to choose a panel 
member within seven days of the mailing 
of the notices of appointment, they must 
advise the Minister, who will ask the Chief 
Justice of Manitoba to select a chairman. 

After the Minister has appointed the 
arbitration board, he must furnish it with 
a statement of reference and notify the 
parties to the dispute. The statement of 
reference may be amended later. 

The chairman of the arbitration board 
will fix the time for the sittings and must 
notify the Minister as well as the parties 
concerned. The chairman and one other 
member will constitute a quorum. The 
decision of the majority will prevail, but 
in the event of a tie the chairman has an 
additional casting vote. 

In its proceedings, the arbitration board 
may summon witnesses and require them 
to give evidence under oath or produce 
documents it considers pertinent to the 
investigation. It may accept whatever 
evidence it considers advisable, whether 
admissible in a court of law or not, and 
may decide as to the weight to be given 
to the evidence adduced. 
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An arbitration board must make its award 
within 14 days after receipt of the state- 
ment of reference unless the parties have 
agreed upon a longer period or the Min- 
ister has granted an extension. Copies of 
the award must be forwarded to the 
interested parties and to the Minister, who 
may ask the board to reconsider its report 
or decide on new matter added to the 
statement of reference. In that case the 
board will have an additional 14 days to 
decide. 

As under the Labour Relations Act, 
offences are punishable by fines on summary 
conviction. The fines imposed on an 
employer found guilty of discrimination or 
intimidation, of decreasing wages while an 
agreement is being negotiated or of inter- 
fering in any way with the affairs of a 
society, are the same as for comparable 
offences under the Labour Relations Act. 
For soliciting memberships during school 
hours without permission the fine is $200 
for an individual and $500 for an organiza- 
tion or employer. Penalties are also pro- 
vided for failure to comply with a lawful 
order of the Board or to carry out a 
provision of the Act. 

The amendment authorizes the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council to make regu- 
lations to carry out the provisions of this 
part of the Act. There is also a provision 
which states that transaction started by the 
Labour Relations Board will be continued 
by the Collective Agreement Board and 
that any regulation, order or decision made 
by or on behalf of that Board will be 
honoured, provided there is authority for 
such action in this part of the Act. 

The amending Act came into force on 
July 1. On the same date an amendment 
to the Labour Relations Act removed 
teachers covered by these new provisions 
from the definition of employee in the 
Labour Relations Act. 


Firemen 

By an amendment to the Fire Depart- 
ments Arbitration Act, which grants to a 
certified union of municipal firemen the 
right to binding arbitration of a labour 
dispute in lieu of the right to strike, a 
municipality is permitted to vary the date 
for the giving of notice to commence 
collective bargaining. 

In new sections enacted in 1955 it was 
provided that notice to bargain should be 
given not later than October 1 preceding 
the termination of an existing agreement, 
application for an arbitration board (where 
agreement could not be reached) should be 
made not later than January 5 of the 
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following year, and the arbitration award 
should be submitted to the Minister of 
Labour not later than February 28. 

Now under a provision added at the 1956 
session a municipal council desiring to fix 
a different date for the giving of notice 
may do so by by-law not later than July 31 
in any year, and the date so fixed may be 
either earlier or later, but not more than 
three months later, than October 1. When 
a different date is set, the other time-limits 
are varied accordingly, keeping the same 
duration of time between the various dates 
as is provided for in the Act. 

The amendments make it clear that, 
when a municipality varies the date of 
giving notice and hence the date of the 
appointment of an arbitration board, a 
collective agreement or award continues to 
take effect from the first day of the year 
in which the arbitration board is estab- 
lished. 


Holidays with Pay 


Amendments were made to the Vacations 
with Pay Act, which provides for an annual 
holiday with pay of one week after a year’s 
employment and two weeks after three 
years’ service for most workers in the 
province. 

The amendment provides that when a 
business is sold or merged with another, an 
employee who continues in the employ- 
ment of the person who is thereafter the 
owner is, for the purpose of computing the 
vacation with pay to which he is entitled, 
to be deemed to have been continuously 
employed by the one employer. ‘This 
provision for the carry-over of vacation 
rights where a business changes ownership 
is of particular importance in view of the 
provision in the Act for a two-week vaca- 
tion after three years’ employment. 

Market gardening, which, along with 
ranching, is excluded from the Act, is now 
precisely and clearly defined to mean the 
cultivation of a tract of land principally 
for the production of seedlings and matured 
plants of table vegetables, but not land- 
scape gardening or an operation of which 
the major products are flowering plants or 
ornamental shrubs or trees. The definition 
was added to remove uncertainty, since in 
a recent case the Manitoba Court of 
Queen’s Bench quashed an order of the 
Manitoba Labour Board regarding the 
application of the Act to a Winnipeg 
nursery firm (L.G., Aug 1955, p. 957). 

In the same case, the Court held that 
the wording of the Act (“where doubt 
arises respecting any matter to which this 
Act applies”) restricted the Board to 
making orders only where the Act applied. 


The Act did not apply to the individual 
in question, the Court stated, and hence 
the Board had no jurisdiction to determine 
any matter respecting the application of 
the Act to him. By an amendment chang- 
ing the wording of the section to read 
“where doubt arises respecting any matter 
relating to annual vacations with pay”, the 
Board is given authority to decide any 
matter relating to vacations with pay and, 
more specifically, to determine whether the 
Act or any provision applies to any person 
or the manner in which the Act or provi- 
sion applies. Provision is now made, how- 
ever, for an order of the Board regarding 
the application of the Act to be appealed 
within ten days to a County Court judge 
and a procedure is set out in the Act for 
such an appeal. 

It was further provided that vacation 
wages payable under the Act are a debt due 
from the employer to the employee and as 
such may be recovered by court action. 

Another change will enable persons who 
are unemployed during the winter months 
to cash their vacation stamps. Stamps 
representing vacation credits are used in 
the construction industry in greater Winni- 
peg and ordinarily may be cashed only after 
June 30 in any year. A new provision 
permits the cashing of stamps after Novem- 
ber 30 for any person who satisfies the 
Minister of Labour that he is registered 
with the National Employment Service as 
being available for work but has not been 
directed to a job and that he has exhausted 
the unemployment insurance benefits to 
which he is entitled. The vacation pay 
stamps for which he may receive cash are 
those which have been issued to him on 
or before July 1. 

A stamp book containing cancelled stamps 
need now be retained for only one year 
instead of for six years, as before. After 
one year from the December 31 following 
the date on which the stamps were cashed 
the Minister may destroy the book and 
stamps, detaching and retaining the signed 
receipt for the money received. 


Fair Employment Practices 

An amendment to the Manitoba Fair 
Employment Practices Act makes it illegal 
to use discriminatory application forms. 
No person may use, circulate, supply to 
any person or require an applicant for 
employment to complete a form of applica- 
tion for employment that contains ques- 
tions, or requires the applicant to give 
particulars, as to his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, unless the request for an 
answer to the questions or the giving of the 
particulars is based upon a bona_ fide 
occupational qualification. 
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This is in addition to the provision 
already in the Act which prohibits the use 
of advertisements which express directly or 
indirectly any limitation, specification or 
preference as to race, national origin, colour 
or religion. 

The amendment also provides that the 
Crown is bound by the Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Several important amendments were 
made to the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
to increase compensation payable to injured 
workmen, and, where death results from an 
injury, to their dependents. 


The amendments are based on recom- 
mendations of the Select Standing Com- 
mittee on Industrial Relations set up in 
1953 to examine all aspects of industrial 
relations and workmen’s compensation 
legislation. The Committee heard and 
studied representations dealing with work- 
men’s compensation in December 1955 and 
in February and March of this year. The 
amendments proposed to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were presented to the 
Legislature in the third report of the 
Committee on April 5 and were introduced 
in Bill form on April 18. 

From July 1, 1956, the maximum amount 
of average earnings which may be taken 
into account in computing compensation 
was raised from $3,000 to $3,500 a year 
and, for purposes of assessment, from July 
1, 1956, any amount in excess of $3,500 
which is paid to a workman is not to be 
taken into account. 

A second amendment increased the per- 
centage of average monthly earnings on 
which compensation may be based from 70 
to 75. This has the effect of increasing 
benefits for both total and partial disability 
and setting higher maximum limit on total 
monthly compensation that may be paid 
in death cases. The 75-per-cent rate is now 
in effect in all provinces except New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, where the rate 
is 70 per cent. 

In death cases, the special immediate 
lump sum payment to the widow was 
increased from $100 to $200, the same 
amount as is payable in Ontario and 
Quebec. In Saskatchewan $250 is paid; in 
Alberta, $150; and in the other provinces, 
$100. A new provision authorizes a pay- 
ment of up to $50 for a burial plot in 
addition to the amounts previously payable 
for funeral expenses. Manitoba is the only 
province which makes such provision. 


In death cases, the Act provides for pay- 
ment of $20 a month to children under 16 
years and $30 to orphans regardless of 
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when the accident happened. The allow- 
ance may be increased to age 18 if the 
Board extends the period of payment to 
enable a child to obtain further education. 
This meant that an allowance could not be 
granted initially to a child between 16 and 
18 years whose father died as a result of 
employment but an allowance granted to a 
dependent child under 16 could be extended 
by the Board to age 18. The amendment 
makes it clear that an allowance may now 
be granted to a child who is between 16 
and 18 years when the father’s death occurs. 

A further amendment provides for more 
liberal benefits to a workman suffering from 
silicosis. In order to be eligible for bene- 
fits, such a workman, as before, must have 
been employed for at least five years in 
employment where he was exposed to silica 
dust in an industry within the scope of 
Part I of the Act. Previously, such a 
workman could receive compensation under 
the Act only if he was more than 20 per 
cent disabled. Moreover, if the workman 
was disabled by more than 20 per cent 
from silicosis complicated with tuber- 
culosis he was entitled to compensation 
only on the basis of 50 per cent of his 
average earnings instead of the usual 70 
per cent. By the amendment these special 
provisions for silicosis and silicosis com- 
plicated by tuberculosis are no longer made 
and silicosis is now compensated in the 
same manner as any other industrial disease, 
provided the workman has been exposed 
to silica dust for at least five years. 


Safety and Licensing 


The Electricians’ Licence Act and the 
Manitoba Power Commission Act 


Amendments respecting the licensing of 
electricians and the inspection of electrical 
installations were made to the Electricians’ 
Licence Act and the Manitoba Power 
Commission Act. The provisions of the 
Power Commission Act apply in any area 
served by the Commission or in which it 
is engaged in constructing a power project. 
The Electricians’ Licence Act applies, sub- 
ject to the Power Commission Act, to all 
electrical work not carried on by public 
service corporations or by municipal depart- 
ments engaged in generating or distributing 
power in plants to which the public is not 
admitted or engaged in operating railway 
transport systems. All licensing of elec- 
tricians in Manitoba will now be carried 
on under the Electricians’ Licence Act; 
the provisions for licensing added in 1946 
to the Manitoba Power Commission Act 
to take care of a shortage of qualified elec- 
tricians during the extensive program of 
rural electrification have been removed. 
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‘posed of six members. 


The amendments to the Electricians’ 
Licence Act provide for the setting up of 
a new Electricians’ Licensing Board com- 
The former three- 
member Board was composed of a chairman 
from the Department of Labour and one 
representative each of employers and 
employees. The new Board will have, in 
addition, one member recommended by the 
Minister of Labour, one recommended by 
the Manitoba Power Commission and one 
recommended by resolution of the Winnipeg 
city council. The members are to hold 
office for three years and are eligible for 
reappointment. 

Two new types of licences are authorized 
under the Act. A limited licence may be 
granted by the Minister of Labour to any 
person who passes examinations to be 
prescribed by regulation and allows the 
holder to do journeyman’s work subject to 
prescribed limitations. The other new type 
of licence is a permit which may be issued 
under certain conditions authorizing the 
holder to perform work on his own 
premises. On completion of the work, the 
holder must notify the Minister, who may 
order the work inspected. 

The Act now authorizes the Minister to 
delegate to a municipality the power to 
appoint inspectors to carry out inspections 
under the Act within the municipality. 
Where such inspectors have been appointed, 
the municipality may prohibit a holder of 
a limited licence from performing electrical 
work in the municipality. It may also 
issue the permits which authorize the 
holders to perform work on their own 
premises. 

General penalties are laid down for a 
breach of the Act where no other penalty 
is provided. These are, on summary con- 
viction, a maximum of $200 for an indi- 
vidual or two months’ imprisonment and in 
default of payment, three months’ imprison- 
ment, and for a corporation, $500. 

Contractors are no longer covered by the 
Act. 

The amendments to the Power Commis- 
sion Act validate an Order in Council 
issued last January (O.C. 1621/55). The 
Order authorized the Commission to 
appoint inspectors and other employees to 
carry out the provisions of the Act. It 
also authorized the delegation of powers of 
inspection to a municipality. An inspector 
so appointed must hold a journeyman’s 
licence under the Electricians’ Licence Act. 

In addition to re-enacting these provi- 
sions, the amendments also authorize the 
Commission to issue permits authorizing a 
person in an area under its jurisdiction to 
carry out electrical work on his own 


premises under specified conditions or it 
may delegate to a municipality this 
authority. The amendment also specifies 
that mspectors and agents of the Commis- 
sion may enter premises between 8 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. to make inspections or altera- 
tions and that any person who refuses them 
entry or obstructs them in their duties is 
liable, on summary conviction, to a fine of 
up to $50 or one month’s imprisonment. 


The Operating Engineers and 
Firemen Act 


Persons applying for an operating engi- 
neer’s certificate or a fireman’s certificate 
under the Operating Engineers and Fire- 
men Act are no longer required to be 
British subjects. 

Another amendment provides that the 
special certificates valid for a period of six 
months which may be issued by the 
Minister of Labour on the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Examiners may now 
be extended for one or more further 
periods of not more than one year at a 
time. 


The Elevator and Hoist Act 


An amendment to the Elevator and Hoist 
Act makes it clear that the Act applies to 
escalators. Another amendment authorizes 
the lLieutenant-Governor in Council to 
make regulations adopting as regulations 
under the Act any codes, rules or standards 
recommended by the Elevator and Hoist 
Board. These may replace or supplement 
regulations respecting the construction, 
operation and maintenance of elevators 
which may have been issued upon the 
advice of the Board. 


Bills Not Passed 


A private member’s Bill, which was 
defeated on second reading by a vote of 
36 to 8, sought to amend the Vacations 
with Pay Act to provide for an annual 
vacation of two weeks with pay for each 
employee covered by the Act after one 
year’s service. The present provisions of 
the Act require a vacation of one week 
with pay to be granted after one year’s 
service and two weeks after three years’ 
service. 

Provision would have been made for a 
vacation of proportionate length for a 
worker who had completed six months’ but 
less than one year’s service. Further, 
where an employee had completed a 
calendar year of employment but, because 
of lack of continuity in employment, had 
failed to qualify for a paid vacation of 
two weeks, the employer would have been 
required to pay the vacation pay to which 
the employee was entitled. 

The stamp system of vacation pay credits 
for transitory workers in the construction 
industry, at present in effect only in 
Greater Winnipeg, would have been 
extended to such workers throughout the 
province and the vacation pay credit 
increased from 2 to 4 per cent. 

Another private member’s Bill that did 
not get beyond first reading would have 
provided certain exceptions to the Lord’s 
Day Act (Canada) by permitting profes- 
sional sports on Sunday afternoon. The 
Bill, similar to the Lord’s Day (Ontario) 
Act passed in 1950, would have empowered 
municipalities to pass by-laws after having 
submitted the question to municipal electors. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada deals with effect of New Brunswick Workmen's 
Compensation Board ruling on common law action and upholds ruling on 
make-up of bargaining committees under Saskatchewan Trade Union Act 


The Supreme Court of Canada held that 
a ruling of the New Brunswick Work- 
men’s Compensation Board that no injury 
had been sustained by a store employee 
did not bar a court from reconsidering the 
question in an action for damages against 
a third party. In another case, the Court 
upheld the ruling of the provincial appeal 
court that under the Saskatchewan Trade 
Union Act an employer who refused to 
bargain collectively with a bargaining 
committee which included employees of a 
competitor was guilty of an unfair labour 
practice under the Act. 


In the Ontario Court of Appeal it was 
held that a decision of an arbitration board 
established under a collective agreement 
was subject to judicial review by certiorari 
proceedings. 

A by-law under the Shops Regulation 
Act specifying the hours during which 
service stations were to be closed was 
declared to be valid by the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal. 

In British Columbia, members of a 
bakery workers’ union were held liable for 
damages for illegal picketing. 
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Supreme Court of Canada... 


...rules on conclusiveness of N.B. Compensation 
Board finding in a subsequent negligence action 


In an appeal from a decision of the New 
Brunswick Supreme Court, Appeal Divi- 
sion, the Supreme Court of Canada on 
February 10, 1956, ruled on the conclu- 
siveness of a finding by the New Bruns- 
wick Workmen’s Compensation Board in a 
subsequent negligence action. 

A department store clerk in Edmundston 
was allegedly -injured while assisting the 
manager to arrange a display window when 
a manikin which the manager had moved 
from one place to another fell, hitting her 
on the head. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board ruled that the woman did not 
suffer any injury and no compensation was 
awarded. 

Subsequently, the clerk and her husband 
sued the manager in a common law action 
for negligence and claimed damages. 
Counsel for the manager asked the Board 
for a determination of the question whether 
the clerk had sustained injury and the 
Board repeated the decision made pre- 
viously. The manager claimed that such 
an action could not be sustained in that 
the finding of fact by the Board was bind- 
ing in any later proceedings. 

The matter was then referred to the 
Appellate Division of the New Brunswick 
Supreme Court for its opinion as a ques- 
tion of law. The Court was asked whether 
the finding of the Board that the respondent 
did not suffer any injury as alleged as a 
result of the falling of the manikin was 
conclusive and binding between the respon- 
dents and the appellant so that the Court 
in determining the issues was precluded 
from reconsidering the question. The 
answer of the majority of the Court 
was in the affirmative. Chief Justice 
Michaud of the Trial Division dissented. 
The question was then taken to the 
Supreme Court of Canada by special leave. 


Mr. Justice Rand, who gave the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, stated that 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act deals 
primarily with the relations between 
employers and employees and except in 
certain cases of wilful or reckless conduct 
gives an absolute right to compensation 
regardless of the negligence of the employer 
or third person. Third persons, whether 
fellow employees or not, were affected only 
incidentally. 


Mr. Justice Rand went on to say: 


I think it beyond serious argument that 
the respondent has no interest in the investi- 
gation by the Board of a claim for com- 
pensation; and it would be contrary both to 
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the statutory provisions and to principle 
generally that a person should be bound by 
a finding pronounced in his absence. If he 
is to be bound, then certainly he is entitled 
to notice of and to participate in the 
enquiry. Not only the actual wrongdoer but 
every other third person liable vicariously 
for his tortious act should also be brought 
before the Board. But the statute is silent 
on this essential consideration and counsel 
could not point to any case in which such 
a third party has ever been treated as 
interested in the adjudication of a claim. 


The Court held further that it would 
in ordinary cases be beyond provincial 
power to confer on a provincial admin- 
istrative tribunal the right to adjudicate 
on an essential element of a common law 
right or liability arising for determination 
in a civil action. 

The case of Workmen's Compensation 
Board v. CPR & Noell, which was relied 
on in the majority judgment of the New 
Brunswick Appeal Court, was. wholly 
different from the case at issue, the Court 
said. In that case (L.G. 1952, pp. 459 and 
1486), the Court held that the employer 
was entitled to apply to the Board to 
decide whether the accident from which 
the injury resulted had arisen “out of and 
in the course of the employment” and that 
the finding of the Board was, vis-a-vis 
the claimant, binding on the employer for 
all purposes. The decision involved the 
provisions of the Act both as to the 
conclusiveness of the Board’s findings and 
the effect on the right of action against 
the employer and it dealt solely with the 
issue as between the parties before the 
Court. 

Mr. Justice Rand concluded by asking: 

Who, then, was interested in that ques- 
tion? As I have endeavoured to show, not 
any third person who might, by his own 
negligence or vicariously, have caused or was 
liable for the injury. It must be one whose 
interest is derived through or bound up 
with that of the injured employee or his 
employer. For example, another employer in 
the same class whose assessment would 
depend on the claims established against his 
class might possess that interest. How, then, 
the case can be taken to be an authority for 
the proposition that a finding as between 
employer and employee, on a_ subsidiary 
issue, the fact and degree of injury, can, in 
the absence of clear statutory provision, 
absolve a third party from liability under 
the general law I am quite unable to appre- 
ciate. This was the view of Michaud CJ 
and with it I am in entire agreement. 


For these reasons the Court gave a 
negative answer to the question placed 
before it and ruled that the appeal should 
be allowed, with costs in both Courts. 
Rossignol and Rossignol v. Hart, [1956] 
1 DLR 705. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


. ..Tules that Act does not prohibit employees of 


competitor from acting on bargaining committee 


On March 28, 1956, the Supreme Court 
of Canada affirmed a judgment of the 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal dismissing 
an application to quash a Labour Relations 
Board order declaring a retail company 
guilty of an unfair labour practice for 
refusing to bargain collectively with a 
bargaining committee which included per- 
sons employed by a competitor. 

The case began in 1954, when Marshall- 
Wells Company, Limited, Regina, refused 
to bargain collectively with Local 454 of 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union because two of the Union’s 
representatives were employees of a rival 
frm. The Union then applied to the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board for 
an order declaring the company guilty of 
an unfair labour practice. When the Board 
found the company guilty as charged, the 
firm applied for a writ of certiorari to 
quash the order. The Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal (L.G., April, p. 419) held that 
there was nothing in the Act restricting 
the employees’ choice of bargaining repre- 
sentatives and dismissed the application, 
whereupon the company appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court was 
delivered by Chief Justice Kerwin, who 
said that in his opinion the Board had not 
misinterpreted the Saskatchewan ‘Trade 
Union Act, which provides that it is an 
unfair labour practice for any employer or 
employer’s agent “to fail or refuse to 
bargain collectively with representatives 
elected or appointed (not necessarily being 
the employees of the employer) by a trade 
union representing the majority of the 
employees in an appropriate unit”. 

The framework of the Act showed that 
it had been ahticipated that a union’s 
representatives might not be employees of 
a particular employer and the mere fact 
that they worked for a competitor did not 
disqualify them. He admitted that diffi- 
culties might arise but said there was 
nothing in the Act prohibiting the practice 
nor was there any compulsion on an 
employer to open its books at a bargain- 
ing meeting. He therefore dismissed the 
appeal with costs. Marshall-Wells Co. Ltd. 
v. Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, Local No. 454 and Labour Rela- 
tions Board, [1956] 2 DLR 569. 


Ontario Court of Appeal... 


... rules courts may review decision of arbitration 
board established under a collective agreement 


On March 23, 1956, the Ontario Court 
of Appeal, affirming a judgment of the 
Ontario High Court which had refused to 
quash a labour arbitration award, said that, 
while the board’s decision was correct in 
law, an arbitration board established under 
a collective agreement was a _ statutory 
tribunal subject to judicial review. 

The decision of the Court was given by 
Mr. Justice Aylesworth, who first reviewed 
the facts of the case. 

The International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Limited, had refused to reinstate 
an employee who had been absent for more 
than 14 days while serving a short prison 
sentence, contending that this constituted 
a break in service. An arbitration board 
set up under the terms of a collective 
agreement in effect between the Company 
and Local 637, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, decided 
that the employee, whose request for leave 
of absence to serve his sentence had been 
refused, had not quit and ordered his 
reinstatement. 

The Company then applied for a writ of 
certiorari, claiming the board had exceeded 
its jurisdiction. In the Ontario High Court 
(L.G., July, p. 897) Mr. Justice Judson 
held that the board had not exceeded its 
jurisdiction but had merely interpreted the 
agreement. He also said that, in his 
opinion, a decision of an arbitration board 
established under a collective agreement 
was not reviewable by the Courts. 

Mr. Justice Aylesworth did not comment 
immediately upon this opinion but turned 
first to a consideration of the Labour 
Relations Act. He examined, in particular, 
Sections 11 and 32, which provide that an 
employer must bargain in good faith with 
the certified representative of its employees, 
and that if he fails to do so he is lable 
to heavy penalties; that every collective 
agreement must provide for final and bind- 
ing settlement by arbitration without work 
stoppage of all differences arising out of 
an agreement, including a question as to 
whether a matter is arbitrable and that if 
it does not do so it will be deemed to 
contain such a provision; that the Board 
may modify any part of an arbitration 
provision if it considers it inadequate or if 
either party alleges that it is unsuitable; 
that the Minister of Labour may make 
the necessary appointments if the parties to 
a collective agreement fail to appoint an 
arbitrator or to constitute a board of 
arbitration. 
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The Judge said that these ‘provisions 
made it clear that the parties were under 
compulsion to arbitrate their differences. 
It seemed to him that the element and 
degree of compulsion inherent in the Act 
regarding arbitration of industrial disputes 
established the board as a statutory board. 


He then considered whether the decisions 
of such a board could be reviewed by the 
courts in certiorari proceedings. A number 
of English decisions had established that 
certiorari would lie to a body to which the 
Legislature had entrusted the power of 
imposing an obligation upon individuals or 
to a tribunal which, while it would not 
ordinarily be called a court, nevertheless 
exercised judicial functions. From these 
precedents, Mr. Justice Aylesworth con- 
cluded that certiorari would lie to this 
particular board of arbitration provided the 
appellants made out a case. 


He said he was fortified in this opinion 
by certain observations of Lord Goddard 
in R. v. National Joint Council for the 
Craft of Dental Technicians, [1953] 1 QB 
704. In that case Lord Goddard distin- 
guished between private and _ statutory 
arbitrations. A person who resorted to 
private arbitration did so because he did 
not want to go to court and was setting 
up his own private judge to decide the 
case. A statutory arbitrator was a person 
to whom by statute the parties must 
resort. He referred to the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1923 (Imp.), which provided 
that persons affected by the statute were 
compelled to arbitrate their differences and 
that if they failed to nominate an arbi- 
trator the Minister would appoint one. 
To Lord Goddard such an _ arbitrator 
appeared to be a statutory arbitrator to 
whom certiorari would lie. 


Mr. Justice Aylesworth thought that the 
situation under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act was analogous to that under the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act and con- 
cluded that certrorart would also lie to this 
particular arbitration board, provided a 
proper case had been made out for the 
remedy. 


He decided that certiorari was not 
warranted in this case. ‘He said that in 
this aspect of the case he not only agreed 
with Mr. Justice Judson but was also 
content to adopt his precise reasoning as 
contained in the following passage in his 
reasons for judgment. 

It was open to the Board in deciding the 
meaning of “break in service” or “quits” in 
the context I have quoted and with refer- 
ence to the facts of the case to decide as 
it did.. That does not mean that it was 
exceeding its jurisdiction by extending the 
meaning of the agreement. What the Board 
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did was to interpret the agreement. It did 
not disregard the plain meaning of the 
agreement; it did not purport to alter 
the agreement and it did not exceed its 
jurisdiction. 

Re International Nickel Co. of Canada 
Ltd. and Rivando [1956] 2 DLR 700. 


Manitoba Court of Appeal... 


. .. upholds validity of Winnipeg by-law requiring 
service stations to close Sunday for part of year 


The Manitoba Court of Appeal, in a 
decision given April 10, dismissed the 
appeal of a service station operator against 
a conviction for remaining open for the 
sale of gasoline after the hours specified in 
a Winnipeg by-law. 

The operator was convicted in Winnipeg 
police court of a breach of by-law No. 
17481 of the City of Winnipeg on a charge 
that on November 2, 1955, the service 
station did not close at 7 p.m. as required 
by the by-law. It was admitted that the 
service station was not a public garage as 
defined in the by-law and that sales of 
gasoline were made after 7 p.m. Counsel 
for the service station contended that the 
charge should be dismissed on the ground 
that the by-law exceeded the powers con- 
ferred on the City by the Shops Regula- 
tion Act, and when the magistrate held the 
by-law to be valid, requested that this 
question of law be referred to the appeal 
court by way of a stated case from the 
magistrate. 

The reasons for decision were given by 
Mr. Justice Schultz, with Mr. Justice 
Montague concurring. Mr. Justice Coyne 
dissented, but did not give reasons. 

The Shops Regulation Act, the authority 
under which the by-law was passed, pro- 
vides that the council of any municipality 
may by by-law regulate the hours of closing 
of shops, defined to include gasoline service 
stations. It is further provided that the 
by-law may permit certain classes of ser- 
vice stations, as defined in the by-law, to 
remain open for business during the hours 
other service stations in the municipality 
are required to be closed. Alternatively, 
the by-law could set out a rotation plan. 

The Winnipeg by-law adopted the first 
method and divides gasoline service stations 
into two classes: (1) service stations which 
are part of a public garage as defined in 
the by-law; (2) service stations which are 
not part of a public garage. The first class 
of service stations is permitted to. remain 
open for 24 hours every day of the year, 
including Sunday; the second class from 
6 am. to 12 pm. every day of the week 


including Sundays, from April to October 
inclusive, and from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. every 
day of the week, except Sunday, from 
November to March, inclusive. 


Counsel for the service station argued 
that the by-law was ultra vires on the 
ground that under the federal Lord’s Day 
Act all gasoline service stations are 
required to be closed on Sunday unless 
there is express specific provincial statutory 
authority permitting such stations to remain 
open, and that there was no such statutory 
authority in the Shops Regulation Act or 
elsewhere. 


In dealing with this contention, Mr. 
Justice Schultz said that it is beyond doubt 
that legislation of a prohibitory character 
enacted for the purpose of compelling 
observance or preventing profanation of 
the Lord’s Day falls within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Parliament with respect to 
criminal law. At the same time the 
provincial legislatures have authority to 
make laws in regard to matters concerning 
property and civil rights in the province 
and matters that are of a purely local or 
private nature in the province. In con- 
sidering whether or not a by-law of the 
type in question is within the competence 
of the city council, regard must be had 
to the object or purpose of the provincial 
legislation on which it is based and the 
character and purpose of the by-law itself. 
He found the intent of the legislation to 
be clear, and described it as follows: 

The Shops Regulation Act, as the title 
implies and the text shows, deals with the 
closing of shops and the employment of 
labour therein. These are matters properly 
within the legislative authority of the prov- 
ince under Sec. 92 of the BNA Act, 1867. 
There is nothing in the terms of the pro- 
vincial Act or the municipal by-law to 
indicate that the observance of the Lord’s 
Day is a matter of primary concern or 
consideration. The local nature of this 
particular by-law is indicated by the fact 
that the enabling provincial legislation 
restricts such by-laws to certain munici- 
palities. 

Where the closing of shops is dealt with 
in a by-law of this type some referenge to 
Sunday is inevitable but it is incidental to 
and not the main purpose of the legislation. 
The fact that under the by-law one class of 
gasoline service stations (“public garages’’) 
is allowed to remain open every hour of 
every day of the year, including Sunday, and 
that the only other class of gasoline service 
stations (those not coming within the defini- 
tion of “public garage”) are allowed to 
remain open certain specified hours every 
day, including Sunday, for seven months of 
the year, makes it abundantly clear that the 
council of the city of Winnipeg was not 
concerned with Sunday observance. The 
terms of the by-law indicate that the pur- 
pose of the council was the regulation 
of shops, such regulation not being limited 


to Sunday but operative every day of the 
week. On the one hand, the council was 
taking into consideration the basic purpose 
of the Shops Regulation Act and, on the 
other, the convenience of the general public. 
Any interference with Sunday opening and 
closing was incidental to this primary pur- 
pose and does not alter the character of 
the by-law. 

He therefore found that the statute and 
by-law came within the ambit of provincial 
authority. 


The question of the reasonableness of 
the by-law was not, he said, a matter for 
consideration by the court. The wisdom 
of governing bodies extending their power 
of regulation to a class of business fre- 
quently self-operated is a matter of opinion 
but it cannot be held that the by-law, in 
allowing garages longer hours of sale of 
gasoline at all times and for five months 
of the year the exclusive right of sale on 
Sunday, is so unreasonable or oppressive 
as to constitute an abuse of powers. 


The appeal was accordingly dismissed. 
Reg. v. Henderson Thriftway Petroleum 
Limited, 18 WWR 502. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia... 


.+. finds picketing of Vancouver bakery illegal 
and rules picketers be held liable for damages 


Mr. Justice Sullivan, in a decision given 
in the Supreme Court of British Columbia 
May 18, held that picketing of a Van- 
couver bakery went further than the 
communication of facts within the terms 
of the Trade-unions Act and constituted 
a nuisance. 


Hammer, the owner and operator of a 
small bakery in Vancouver, applied for 
an injunction to restrain members of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 468, from unlawful 
picketing of his premises, at the same time 
suing for damages and costs. The applica- 
tion came up for hearing on May 10 and 
by consent was adjourned to May 14, to 
be then treated as a trial of the action in 
respect of all issues other than the claim 
for damages. The judgment was given on 
May 18. 

After examining three affidavits from 
each side, and hearing nine witnesses, the 
judge made the following findings of fact. 
The plaintiff, Hammer, owns and operates 
a small bakery where he produces a line 
of specialty products. He sells bakery 
products to retailers and also makes retail 
sales at the bakery. Last April, in addi- 
tion to himself and his wife, a staff of five 
persons worked in the bakery, and there 
were two sales clerks and three part-time 
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delivery-van drivers. He experienced no 
labour trouble until April 23, when he 
discharged an employee for drunkenness and 
insubordination. The discharged man the 
next day joined Local 468 and on April 25 
was on a picket line established that day 
in front of the bakery premises carrying a 
placard upon which was displayed one or 
another of the legends: 


Hammer’s bread sold here is not made by 
members of the Bakers’ Union Local 468. 


This bakery has no union agreement with 
the Bakery & Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 468. 


On the same day another of Hammer’s 
employees also became a member of 
Local 468. The next morning she informed 
him that she had joined the union and 
that as a union member she could no 
longer work in a place which was not a 
union shop. She refused to work out the 
day, and joined the picket line. Both of 
these former employees represented to 
other bakery employees that they must 
make an immediate choice between work- 
ing for Hammer or becoming members of 
the union; unless they joined forthwith 
they would be “black-listed” in regard to 
employment in all bakeries in the city of 
Vancouver. 


The three van-drivers belong to another 
union and worked for Hammer only part 
time to supplement the earnings from their 
permanent employment. Otherwise none 
of his employees belonged to any union 
and Local 468 does not hold certification 
under the Labour Relations Act for any 
of his employees. They were not and 
never had been engaged in strike activities. 


The constant patrolling of two or more 


pickets at one time before the small 
bakery frontage provided an_ effective 
method of seriously impeding, if not 


actually preventing, ingress and egress of 
plaintiff's employees and customers and 
suppliers of raw material, and, in the 
judge’s view, the pickets conveyed the 
impression that a strike was in progress. 
Some of the bakery’s wholesale outlets 
terminated their contractual relations under 
threat of having their own places of busi- 
ness picketed. A delivery truck driver 
bringing supplies of raw materials had the 
impression conveyed to him that he should 
not, as a union member, “cross the picket 
line” and he refused to make delivery of 
the goods. The part-time van-drivers 
were also led to believe that loyalty to 
their own union and the likelihood of loss 
of their permanent jobs precluded them 
from continuing to work for the bakery 
and all of them gave up their employment 
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on the day following the establishment of 


the picket line. A newly hired driver, 
stopped in the course of making deliveries 
and required to abandon his vehicle, also 
terminated his employment. 

On May 1, Hammer arranged a meeting 
with the business agent of the union. He 
pointed to the difference between his small 
turnout of hand-made specialty products 
and the huge production of the large 
mechanized bakeries, which could afford to 
sign the type of union agreement which the 
agent had brought with him to the meet- 
ing. He said that the adoption of union 
wage rates would ruin the small business 
which he and his wife had worked 18 hours * 
a day for more than eight years to estab- 
lish. The answer was: “The union has 
only one agreement and this is it. Sign 
this or get out of (the wholesale bakery) 
business.” 

The judge concluded that about 80 per 
cent of the bakery’s products are sold at 
wholesale and the volume of such sales 
declined by about 25 per cent. Retail 
sales declined by 60 per cent. The con- 
sequent loss through wastage of perishable 
products was considerable. 

At the hearing the defendants contended, 
citing the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Canada in the Aristocratic Restaurants 
case (L.G. 1951, p. 1553), that since the 
statements on the placards were true, they 
possessed statutory authority under the 
Trade-unions Act to do all the things of 
which Hammer complained, along with 
statutory immunity from civil responsi- 
bility for the effects upon the plaintiff’s 
premises resulting from their conduct. 

Mr. Justice Sullivan held that the con- 
duct complained of in this case was 
distinguishable from the picketing in the 
Aristrocatic Restaurants case, which was 
held not to be a criminal offence nor to 
amount to a nuisance. The object of the 
picketing in the Aristocratic Restaurants 
case was to communicate facts; here the 
obvious purposes were to interfere with 
the fexisting contractual relations of the 
plaintiffs with their employees and 
customers, and to put them out of the 
wholesale bakery business. 

He concluded that they must be held 
lable in damages for nuisance, and 
restrained from the continuance of their 
legal acts. He noted that picketing 
activity had been discontinued since the 
trial, and said that it might be possible 
for counsel to agree upon the terms of 
formal judgment, including the matter of 
damages. Hammer v. Kemmis et al, [1956] 
18 WWR 673. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


New federal regulations issued for large fishing vessels and minimum 
wage in cook and bunkhouse occupation is increased in British Columbia 


Regulations have been made under the 
Canada Shipping Act respecting the con- 
struction and inspection of large fishing 
vessels, 

An order of the British Columbia Board 
of Industrial Relations increased the 
minimum wage in the cook and bunkhouse 
occupation from 80 cents to $1 an hour 
and provided for the payment of time and 
one-half the regular rate for all hours in 
excess of 191 in a month. 

In Alberta, revised regulations under the 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act require 
all boilers and pressure vessels in use to be 
registered annually by the owner. Oper- 
ators of trade schools are required to 
submit an annual statistical statement to 
the Minister of Industries and Labour. 
Wage increases for apprentices in the 
carpenter and sheet metal trades are now 
contingent upon successful completion of 
the year’s technical training. 


FEDERAL 


Canada Shipping Act 


Regulations under the Canada Shipping 
Act (P.C. 1956/1077) setting out construc- 
tion and inspection requirements for 
fishing vessels over 80 feet registered length 
were gazetted on July 25. These regula- 
tions were designed to afford a maximum 
degree of protection to the crews of fishing 
vessels. Previously, such vessels were sub- 
ject to the general steamship regulations 
administered by the Department of Trans- 
port. 

Cited as the “Large Fishing Vessel 
Inspection Regulations,’ the regulations 
apply to new fishing vessels over 80 feet 
registered lengtly that are not sailing ships. 
Existing vessels over 80 feet long other than 
sailing ships are also covered by the 
provisions respecting life-saving equipment, 
fire-extinguishing equipment, lights, signals, 
navigating equipment and inspections. 

Before work is begun on the construc- 
tion of a new fishing vessel, the owner 
must submit plans and data specified in 
Schedule A to the district steamship 
inspection office, which will forward them 
to the Chairman of the Board of Steam- 
ship Inspection for approval. An inspec- 
tion certificate will not be issued unless the 
vessel has been built according to the 


approved plans and the inspector considers 
it safe for the voyages for which it is 
intended. 

Boilers, steam engines, steam auxiliaries, 
and internal combustion engines are to be 
constructed and inspected during the 
construction stage according to the 
requirements of the Steamship Machinery 
Construction Regulations, and the Steam- 
ship Machinery Inspection Regulations. 
Specifications for fuel tanks, underwater 
fittings, bulkheads, ventilators, escape 
hatches and bulwarks are set out in the 
regulations. 

The regulations specify the life-saving 
equipment to be provided for fishing 
vessels of various lengths and the equip- 
ment to be carried on every lifeboat, boat 
or dory. They stipulate that every article 
must be of an approved type constructed 
in accordance with the standards of the 
Life Saving Equipment Regulations. 

Every fishing vessel is to be equipped 
with the fire-extinguishing equipment speci- 
fied in the regulations. A fishing vessel 
provided with a liquefied petroleum gas 
installation must also comply with the 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Regulations. The 
regulations also specify the type of lights, 
signals and navigating equipment to be 
provided. Equipment and lights are to be 
carried to enable the fishing vessel to 
comply with the Regulations for Preventing 
Collisions at Sea or with the Rules of the 
Road for the Great Lakes, whichever is 
applicable. 

In addition to the first inspection of new 
construction, provision is made for periodic 
inspections of life-saving, fire-extinguishing 
and navigating equipment. These inspec- 
tions are to be annual in the case of 
vessels or more than 150 tons or vessels 
propelled by steam, and every four years 
in other cases. The master of a fishing 
vessel must also ensure that the crew know 
where the life-saving and fire-extinguishing 
appliances are located and are familiar with 
their use. 

The regulations also provide for periodic 
inspection of boilers, steam pipes, steam 
propulsion engines, air receivers, internal 
combustion propulsion engines and elec- 
trical equipment. Some wooden and steel 
fishing vessels are to be drydocked annually 
and inspected, others every four years. 
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PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations under the Apprenticeship Act 
respecting wages of apprentices in the 
carpenter and sheet metal trades author- 
ized by O.C. 788/56 and O.C. 789/56 were 
gazetted an June 30, amending provisions 
in regulations approved by O.C. 1218/53 
(L.G., 1953, p. 1654) and O.C. 1284/54 (L.G., 
1954, p. 1758). 

As formerly, the minimum wages pay- 
able to apprentices when not attending 
technical classes are a percentage of the 
journeyman’s prevailing rate. Increases are 
no longer automatic, however, but are pay- 
able after an apprentice has su 
completed his year’s technical training. 
Formerly all increases were automatic on 
the dates on which they were due but an 
employer could apply to the Apprenticeship 
Board to withhold further increases until 
an apprentice had qualified for his annual 
certificate of progress. 

For registered employment prior to first 
year technical training an apprentice in the 
carpenter trade may not be paid less than 
50 per cent of the prevailing wages of a 
journeyman. After successful completion of 
first year technical training, the rate is 70 per 
cent with an increase to 80 per cent after a 
second successful year. If he passes his 
third year, he is to receive at least 90 
per cent of the prevailing journeyman’s 
rate until he completes his apprenticeship 
contract. 

Previously the minimum rate was 45 per 
cent the first year including the probation 
period, with an increase to 50 per cent the 
first six months after basic training and 
additional increases every six months until 
the fifth and sixth six-month periods after 
basic training, when the rate was 90 per 
cent of the prevailing wages of a journey- 
man. 

For an apprentice in the sheet metal 
trade the minimum rate payable for 
registered employment prior to first year 
technical training is still 40 per cent of the 
prevailing journeyman’s rate. The rate is 
increased to 50 per cent if he passes his 
first year of technical training, with further 
increases to 60 and 75 per cent when he 
passes his second and third year courses. 
On passing his fourth year he is to be paid 
at least 90 per cent of a journeyman’s 
prevailing rate until he completes his 
apprenticeship. 

Formerly the 50-per-cent rate was pay- 
able the year commencing July 1 following 
basic training and the higher rates were 
payable on each succeeding anniversary of 
that date. 
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Alberta Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act ~ 


Part I of the regulations under the 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act governing 
the design, fabrication and installation of 
boilers and pressure vessels has been 
replaced by new regulations authorized by 
O.C. 863/56 and gazetted on July 14. The 
new regulations cover standards of design 
and construction, rules for registration and 
identification, inspection requirements and 
welding and safety provisions. 

Most of the provisions are the same as 
in the regulations issued last October by 
O.C. 1266/55 (L.G. Jan., p. 88), except 
that the 1955 edition of the Canadian 
Standards Association Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Code has been adopted in place of 
the 1951 edition. A few new safety require- 
ments have been added and provision was 
made for annual registration of all ‘boilers 
and pressure vessels in use. 

Except as otherwise provided, the 
standards to be followed in the design, 
fabrication, installation, identification, iest- 
ing and inspection of boilers, pressure 
vessels, piping and fittings are to be 
those set forth in the following codes: 
the 1955 edition of the CSA Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Code: the 1951 edition 
of the CSA Mechanical Refrigeration Code; 
NBFU Pamphlet No. 58, “Standards for 
the Storage and Handling of Liquefied 
Petroleum Gases”; the ASA Code for 
Pressure Piping; and sections of the 1949, 
1950 and 1952 editions of the ASME 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Code on 
power boilers, material specifications, loco- 
motive boilers, low-pressure heating boilers, 
miniature boilers, rules for care of power 
boilers, unfired pressure vesse Ss, and weld- 
ing qualifications. All but the first two 
were included in the previous regulations. 
Revision of these codes and published 
interpretations of the ASME Boiler Code 
Committee will become governing standards 
after approval by the Chief Taspector. 

Blueprints, specifications and designs for 
all proposed boilers and pressure vessels, 
all proposed steam plants and pressure 
plants and all fittings proposed for .use in 
connection with vessels to which the Act 
applies must be submitted to the Chief 
Inspector for approval and registration, 
and must now conform with the require- 
ments of the 1955 edition of the CSA Code 
rather than with the 1951 edition, as 
formerly. The new regulations also specify 
that detailed drawings showing dimensions 
and material specifications of all doors, 
bolts, and bridges must now be included 
with designs submitted for registration. 


6. Yous 5 ape 


A new section has been added setting 
out requirements for man-hole and hand- 
hole doors including formulae to be used 
in calculating pressure and stress. Another 
new safety provision stipulates that where 
extension cords are used they must con- 
form with the requirements of the Cana- 
dian Electrical Code, and that hammers 
used for testing purposes must be made 
of brass or copper if there is a possibility 
of explosive gases being present. 

Every boiler or pressure vessel to which 
the Act applies must now be registered 
with the Department of Industries and 
Labour before April 1 of each year if the 
owner intends to operate it during the 
ensuing year. It will then be subject to 
the service inspections prescribed for all 
boilers and pressure vessels except liquefied 
petroleum gas or anhydrous ammonia con- 
tainers, hydro-pneumatic vessels which are 
not supplied with air from an outside source 
and air-oil receivers of approved design and 
used in connection with hydraulic hoists. 
The latter are exempt because they are 
subject to inspections during the fabrication 
stage and when undergoing alterations or 
repairs. 


Alberta Public Health Act 


The plumbing and drainage regulations 
issued by the Provincial Board of Health 
were amended by O.C. 862/56, gazetted 
July 14. While most of the amendments 
are of a technical nature and were designed 
to conform with recent changes in the 
National Building Code published by the 
National Research Council of Canada, 
some of the general provisions respecting 
coverage, inspection and office buildings 
were also revised. 

The coverage of the regulations has been 
extended so that only single-family dwell- 
ings in rural areas and installations under 
federal jurisdiction are exempt. Permits 
are still required, however, before work 
may be begun on the construction, recon- 
struction, alteration or extension of any 
‘plumbing system. Except for the permits 
which may be issued authorizing home 
owners to do plumbing in their own 
premises, permits will be granted only to 
plumbing contractors. 

It has been found that the provision 
requiring a final test to be given to all 
installations for which a permit has been 
issued is difficult to enforce. Accordingly, 
the regulation has been amended to pro- 
vide that a final test need be applied only 
if ordered by the plumbing inspector. 

In a business building where six or more 
persons of both sexes are employed, 
separate toilet facilities with fixtures as 


prescribed in the regulations are to be 
provided. Formerly, separate facilities 
were required in a building where more 
than nine persons were working. 


Alberta Trade Schools Regulation Act 


Regulations setting out the require- 
ments for trade schools registered under 
the Trades Schools Regulation Act were 
gazetted on July 14, replacing those author- 
ized by O.C. 341/47 (L.G., 1947, p. 497). 
Under the Act a trade school must be 
registered with the Minister of Industries 
and Labour, who is empowered to exercise 
control over the standard of instruction 
provided and the general operation of the 
school. The regulations specify the docu- 
ments to be submitted with an application 
for registration and lay down the require- 
ments respecting fees, refunds, advertising, 
qualifications of instructors and courses. 

A person who wishes to operate a trade 
school must send his application for regis- 
tration to the Trade Schools Advisory 
Board. The application must be accom- 
panied by statements of the requirements 
for the admission of students, courses of 
instruction offered, and the fees payable 
for each, qualifications of teachers, text- 
books and other supplies with which 
students must provide themselves and 
prices to be charged for them, and the 
forms completed by instructors and by 
salesmen of trade school courses. Copies 
of the form of contract, the certificate or 
diploma, and of the advertising material 
used in connection with the trade school 
must also be submitted. The Board may 
ask for copies of any text-book or lesson 
material. After registration no change may 
be made in the material submitted with- 
out the approval of the Minister, who may 
ask for additional information or order 
any alteration or amendment he thinks 
advisable. 

As a prerequisite to registration, the 
operator must have the approval of the 
Chief Factory Inspector as to the condi- 
tion and operation of all equipment, tools 
and machinery in addition to certificates 
from the local Fire Chief and Medical 
Health Officer. Every trade school is also 
required to comply with the provisions of 
the Factories Act and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act with respect to lighting, 
heating, sanitation, ventilation and accident 
prevention. 

The number of pupils enrolled must not 
exceed the maximum number certified by 
the Medical Health Officer and the Fire 
Chief of the locality and no person under 
16 years may be admitted to any course 
without the approval of the Minister. 
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The registration fee is $100 for a single 
course and $20 for each additional course 
up to a maximum of $250. If the operator 
increases or decreases the number of 
courses, he must send his licence to the 
Minister for alteration and approval. 

To ensure performance of a contract a 
guarantee bond of $1,000 must be posted 
with the Minister as formerly. The Min- 
ister may call upon the bonding company 
to repay fees which the operator has failed 
to refund. If a registration has been 
cancelled by the Minister for default in 
the performance of a contract, the operator 
must post a guarantee bond of $2,000 before 
being re-registered. 

A student who drops a course is entitled 
to a refund on his fees if he notifies the 
operator or any of his agents, representa- 
tives or teachers within two years from 
the time instruction ceased or from the 
date of registration if no instruction is 
taken. The operator may retain an 
amount proportionate to the part of the 
course supplied plus $5 or 10 per cent of 
the amount remaining due on the contract, 
whichever is the greater. A refund on a 
correspondence course which includes a 
period of practical tuition will now be based 
upon the full price of the combined course, 
and when calculating refunds on correspond- 
ence courses a student will be deemed to 
have no more than four lessons in his 
possession at one time. As formerly, a 
dispute over a refund may be referred to 
the Minister, whose decision is final. 

The operator of a trade school is now 
required to submit an annual statistical 
statement to the Minister on a prescribed 
form. If the training being given is found 
to be inadequate, the Minister may order 
the operator to refund all or part of the 
tuition fees or to stop selling courses until 
the deficiencies have been corrected. 

Although radio scripts no longer have to 
be approved by the Minister, the general 
supervision of advertising is continued, as 
well as the prohibition of certain enumer- 
ated types of misleading and exaggerated 
advertising. Guaranteeing a position or 
competency in a trade is specifically pro- 
hibited. No person may sell a course of 
instruction without an approval certificate 
from the Department of Industries and 
Labour. The certificate must be renewed 
annually and may be cancelled by the 
Minister at any time. 

The appointment of every instructor 
must be approved by the Minister, and 
if he is to teach a trade designated under 
the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act he must 
have had at least four years’ practical 
experience in the trade and hold the highest 
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class certificate issued under that Act or 
the Welding Act. In the barbering and 
beauty culture trades there must be one 
full-time instructor for every 20 pupils. 

The courses in welding, automobile and 
tractor repair and the construction, opera- 
tion and repair of diesel engines that could 
formerly be given with the approval of 
the Minister are no longer authorized but 
the provisions respecting the barber and 
beauty culture trades are unchanged. The 
course of tuition in the barbering trade 
remains six months. In the hairdressing 
and beauty culture trades it is eight months 
comprising 1,400 hours of instruction. A 
beauty culture operator with two years’ 
certified experience whose application has 
been approved by the Minister may take 
a short course of not less than one month 
to improve her technique. 

The new regulations were authorized by 
O.C. 864/56 and gazetted on July 14. 


British Columbia Factories Act; British 
Columbia Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Holiday Act 


Monday, November 12, has been pro- 
claimed a public holiday on which stores 
in British Columbia may not carry on 
business and factories may not remain open 
except with the written permission of an 
inspector. 

The proclamation of June 27, gazetted 
July 5, was issued under the Factories Act 
and the Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Holiday Act, which specify certain holidays, 
including Remembrance Day, and provide 
for any other day to be declared a holiday. 
As Remembrance Day falls on a Sunday 
this year, the holiday will be observed on 
Monday, November 12, in factories and 
shops. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


The minimum wage for employees in the 
cook and bunkhouse occupation in unor- 
ganized territory was increased from 80 
cents to $1 an hour by Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Order No. 4 (1956), 
gazetted on July 26 and effective September 
1. In lieu of the 32-hour weekly rest period 
previously provided for (L.G., 1954, p. 423), 
employees are to be paid time and one-half 
the regular rate for all hours worked in 
excess of 191 in a month. Cook and bunk- 
house employees are exempted from the 
eight and 44-hour limits set by the Hours 
of Work Act. 


The order applies to cooks, dishwashers, 
waiters, bunkhouse and_ recreation-room 
attendants employed in a kitchen, dining- 
room, cook-house, bunkhouse, or recreation- 
room operated in connection with any 
industrial undertaking, e.g., mining, fishing, 
logging, construction or lumbering, in terri- 
tory without municipal organization. It 
does not apply, however, to persons 
employed in a supervisory, managerial or 
confidential capacity or to employees 
covered by orders establishing minimum 
wages for the geophysical exploration and 
pipe-line construction industries. 

As is usual, some variation of the 
minimum wage is also provided for. 
Apprentices and handicapped and part-time 
employees for whom the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations has issued permits to work 
at less than the minimum wage are to be 
paid the rate specified in the permit. Time 
and one-half the regular rate must be paid 
for all hours worked in excess of 191 in 
a month and, on termination of employ- 
ment, if the employee has worked less than 
191 hours in the last month of his employ- 
ment, for all hours in excess of eight in the 
day or in excess of 44 in the week where 
the hours worked do not exceed eight in 
any one day. The Board may vary the 
overtime provisions in exceptional cases 
where the employer and his employees or 
their representatives have made application 
in writing proposing conditions which are 
not inferior. 

The order specifies that when determining 
the hourly rate, a monthly-rated employee’s 
wage rate is to be divided by 191, a weekly- 
rated employee’s wage rate by 44 and a 
daily-rated employee’s wage rate by eight. 

As provided in the previous order, no 
deductions are to be made from an 
employee’s wages for accidental breakages. 
The order also contains the usual provi- 
sions respecting semi-monthly pay, posting 
of orders and keeping of records. 


The orders made by the Board for the 
cook and bunkhouse occupation are similar 
to those made in 1953 for the geophysical 
exploration industry, which is also carried 
on in isolated and remote areas of the 
province. Employees in the geophysical 
exploration industry are exempted from the 
operation of the Hours of Work Act and 
are required to be paid time and one-half 
their regular rates of pay for all hours 
worked in excess of 191 hours in a calendar 
month. 


Prince Edward Island Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Act 


Regulations under the Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Act were gazetted on July 28. 

The Act, passed last year, authorized the 
Government. of Prince Edward Island to 
participate in the federal-provincial pro- 
gram for the payment of pensions up to 
$40 a month to needy persons between the 
ages of 18 and 65 who are permanently 
and totally disabled, and provided for the 
appointment of a Welfare Board and a 
Director of Allowances to administer the 
scheme. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council was authorized to make regulations 
to carry out the purposes of the Act and 
these are the first regulations issued under 
this authority. 

The new regulations are similar to regu- 
lations under the federal Act authorized by 
P.C. 1954/1831 of November 238, 1954 
(L.G., Feb. 1955, p. 184). They specify the 
conditions which constitute total and 
permanent disablement; set out the infor- 
mation to be forwarded with an application 
for an allowance and the documents that 
will be accepted as proof of disability, age, 
marital status and residence in Canada; 
establish what will be considered as income; 
and specify when an allowance is to be 
paid and the circumstances under which it 
may be suspended. 


Suggest Government Pay Mothers Who Don’t Work Outside Home 


The Government should pay wages to all mothers who are looking after children 


under 16 years of age and who have no occupation outside their homes, it was suggested 
at the recent CCF convention in Winnipeg. 

Such a scheme, for which a precedent has already been set in the Scandinavian 
countries, would have as its intention the promotion of family unity and the checking 
of the exodus of mothers and married women who are compelled to seek an addition to 
the family income outside the home, it was stated. 

A committee has been set up within the party to estimate the cost and study 
methods of implementing the suggestion. 

; * * * 

Ontario’s retail store workers will become insured next year against accidents at work, 
E. E. Sparrow, Chairman of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, has reported. 
About 250,000 workers will benefit. 
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Annual Report of Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee 


Unlike deficit during previous fiscal year, revenue during 1955-56 
fiscal year exceeded disbursements, but only by “small margin in plan 
requiring the collection and disbursement of over 200 million dollars” 


Operations under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act during the fiscal year 1955- 
56 resulted in an excess of revenue over 
expenditures of $13,506,201.82. This, it is 
pointed out in the annual report of the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee, “is a small margin in a plan 
requiring the collection and disbursement 
of over two hundred million dollars, especi- 
ally when it is remembered that the 
employment picture is subject to many 
fluctuations”. 

In 1954-55, for the 
unemployment insurance 
revenues were less 
CirGerlebs pe l97))- 

Contrasting the publicity given to man- 
power shortages to the large number 
seeking unemployment benefits, the Com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that more 
vocational training was needed. It recom- 
mended that vocational training be 
extended and broadened. 

The Committee was unanimous in asking 
that the matter of coverage under the Act 
for non-technical hospital employees be 
considered. 

Recommendations were made that have 
been followed in the amendment last 
month of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act (see page 0000). 

No change in rates was recommended. 

The Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee consists of a chairman and 
eight members, four of whom represent 
employers and four, employees. Arthur 
MacNaimara, former Deputy Minister of 
Labour, is Chairman. Members are: A. 
Andras, Marius Bergeron, G. G. Cushing, 
Albert Deschamps, James Hunter, F. G. H. 
Leverman, J. G. McLean and H. Shoo- 
bridge. 

The complete text of the report follows: 
To His Excellency 
The Governor General in Council: 


1. Section 89(1) of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act requires the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee to report not 
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first time since 
was initiated, 
than disbursements 


later than July 31 each year on the financial 
condition of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund as at the preceding March 31. 


2. The Committee met on July 18, 1956, 
and received from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission financial and_ statistical 
statements for the year ending March 31, 
1956. These reports were supplemented by 
further information and explanations, by a 
report from the Chief Actuary, Department 
of Insurance, and by statistical data from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


3. The balance at the credit of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund at March 31, 
1956, was $854,198,518.59, an increase of 
$13,506,201.82 in the 12-month period. This 
compares with a decrease of $40,581,816.57 
in the fiscal year 1954-55 and an increase 
of $29,688,968.68 in the fiscal year 1953-54. 


4. The whole fund, except for immediate 
cash requirements, is invested in obligations 
of or guaranteed by the Government of 
Canada. These investments are carried on 
the balance sheet at cost (less amortization 
of premium and discount), which is approxi- 
mately $11,786,000 more than the market 
value at March 31. The average investment 
yield is 2:97 per cent compared with 3-00 
per cent for the previous year. 


5. The revenue for the fiscal year 1955- 
56 totalled $228,711,745.61, an increase of 
$11,664,960.06 over that of the previous year. 
This amount was made up as follows: 


Employer and Employee Contributions.. $168, 481,477.76 


Department of Veterans Affairs for Vet- 
erans of World War II Special and 


Regular Foroes:,.)sciccisoncaloveennesiens 1,245, 492.52 


Government Contribution............... 33, 948,572.66 


Income from Investments, Penalties and 


A: Wheaten uit tun miarnititin Api 25,036, 202.67 


$228, 711,745.61 


The surplus built up in previous years has 
proved very valuable by creating a splendid 
income from investments which materially 
adds to the annual revenue. 


6. Benefit payments in the year 1955- 
56 totalled $215,205,543.79 of which 
$180,038,064.37 was expended in regular 
benefit, $9,431,185.42 in supplementary bene- 
fit, and an estimated $25,736,294 in seasonal 
benefit. This represents a decrease from 
the previous year of $42,423,058.33 in total 
benefit. 


7. The operations for the year resulted 
in an excess of revenue over expenditures 
of $13,506,201.82, which it will be agreed is 
a small margin in a plan requiring the 
collection and disbursement of over two 
hundred million dollars, especially when it 


is remembered that the employment picture 
is subject to many fluctuations. 

8. In summary form the following com- 
parisons as between the period April 1, 
1955, to March 31, 1956, and the same 
periods in 1955, 1954, and 1953, are of 
interest: 


Contributions for Armed Service Personnel 


PS PR eon ee 


Amount Collected 
(a) Fines 


10: Ordinary Benefit, Payment. (.0...c2esccscrccassncsevece 


11. Supplementary Benefits for Classes 1 and 2 


Balance at the credit of the pee nee Insurance Fund... 
Increase or decrease (—) in balance from previous year of 
The average investment yield is.................00005 
Contributions from employers and employees........... 


Contributions from the Government................-- 


Poi Penalticgae es fares cectiee ees dae tales acleeid sive 
BU NeNeRS GN Mn VOstMNeMtal: ..n% 6001s ace ioies sre neniene wens 
Ore Paval Mevenle ns, Steer. iene vancty, Aecltece es tie mmen es 6.6 


1956 | 1955 | 1954 | 1953 


(thousands of dollars) 


12. Supplementary Benefits for Classes 3 and 4—These are repaid 


to the fund from Government appropriation........... 


Pore CHOOUAL BSOOGTN, ce ccan caine re Saginaw nino ts vies anseeninne.s 


854, 198 840, 692 881, 274 851, 585 
Recs ao 13, 506 —40, 582 29,689 73,386 
elgiatetare 2-97% 3-00% 3-02% 2-92% 
SEne Oar 168, 481 156, 872 157,722 153, 287 
552 or: 1,245 1,988 951 1,897 
Beacobe 33,948 31,771 31,735 31, 036 
Sedans 29 37 37 36 
Ponocie 24, begec Ano Opos iS occn aeons! pate toons 
goosees 25, 005 26,378 26, 095 22,951 
noet 228,711 217,046 216,540 209, 207 
punontic 180,038 232,758 174, 620 128, 814 
aate 9,431 24, 871 12,232 7,008 
sra/olocavers\| eaten cite tate eestons 0-3 0-7 0:8 
=e eaesrere PARRY |Posanacsacan aot doapencnd |cndskcean one 
sseretsiai sia 13,506 | *—40,582 29,689 73,386 


* In 1955, there was an excess of expenditures over revenue. 


9. The Committee was given a very com- 
plete and sound review by the Actuary of 
the Insurance Department, Mr. Richard 
Humphrys, which report covered many 
aspects of the Unemployment Insurance 
Plan. Discussing the “Fund” he said, in 
part: 

...the size of the Fund should be con- 

sidered in relation to the problem of 

trying to make sure that the resources 
available under the scheme will meet the 

obligations upon it. The existence of a 

large fund provides a cushion that makes 

available the essential element of time 
necessary to consider what changes, if any, 
are required should unusual demands or 
new trends be experienced. We have seen 
that an upturn’in unemployment of not 
extremely serious proportions could result 
in drawing upon the Fund to the extent 
of $50 million or more in a year. Should 
unemployment assume even moderately 
serious proportions, one could expect 
therefore that the Fund might drop at 
the rate of $100 million a year or more. 
If any events of this nature were to take 
place, one would wish to be sure, first, 
whether the trends indicated were likely 
to go on for a long time or were only 
temporary fluctuations and, secondly, what 
action seemed to be most appropriate in 

the circumstances. It might well take a 

year or two before any decision could be 

reached as to what action, if any, should 
be taken, and it might well take another 
year before necessary action could be 


implemented. A fund of the present size, 
therefore, permits some time to be taken 
to consider the problem. 


A second important feature is the 
revenue produced by interest on the large 
Fund, such interest currently running at 
something better than $25 million a year. 
The existence of this very large amount 
of income means of course that current 
contributors do not have to pay as much 
as they otherwise would. We are, there- 
fore, benefiting from the contributions 
paid during the past very good years. The 
contributors—insured persons, employers 
and general taxpayers—are drawing a 
dividend from this good experience in 
that contributions under the new scheme 
are not as high as they would have been 
had there been no interest income. Ksti- 
mates made in the actuarial calculations 
for the bill last year indicated that 
expected benefit payments would exceed 
the expected contributions but that the 
interest from the Fund, so long as it 
remained of substantial size, would be 
enough to make ends meet if experience 
did not become any worse than had been 
observed in recent years. Had there been 
no interest income, it would have been 
unsound to proceed on the present basis 
of rates of contribution and benefit.... 


It seems at the present time that there 
need be no concern about the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund being excessive. The 
revision in the Act last year had the effect 
of raising benefits to the point where they 
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were somewhat larger than expected con- 
tributions so it seems unlikely that, taking 
one year with another, any increase in the 
Fund can be expected in the future, at 
least at present rates of contributions and 
benefits. It seems that there is consider- 
ably more chance of drawing the Fund 
down over the years than there is of 
increasing it under the present terms of 
the scheme. 


10. The views of the Actuary expressed in 
the last paragraph are also those of the 
Committee, the members of which believe 
that any move which would substantially 
increase the benefit payments should be 
avoided at this time. 


1l. The new Act went into force in 
October 1955, and reports covering the past 
year state there have been few complaints, 
apart from those resulting from the restric- 
tive features of subsection 45(2) which it is 
proposed should be amended. 


12. The Government, the Commission and 
the Staff, in the view of the Committee, are 
to be congratulated upon the revision and 
the efficiency shown in bringing a new Act 
into operation, where so many people are 
affected, successfully. 


_13. Your Committee discussed the publicity 
given to manpower shortages, contrasted 
with the large number seeking and obtain- 
ing unemployment benefits. The conclusion 
was that more vocational training is needed 
and it is the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee that vocational training be extended 
and broadened. 


14. The Committee was unanimous in 
asking that the matter of coverage under 
the Act for non-technical hospital employees 
be considered and the recommendations in 
this regard be acted upon. 


15. Seasonal Regulations 


(Sections 162, 163 and 164 of Unem- 
ployment Insurance Regulations.) 


The provision for seasonal regulations 
has, by changes in the Act, become of 
no value and the Committee approves 
of the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion that Seasonal Regulations (for 
transportation by water on inland 
waters and stevedoring at inland ports) 
which were postponed last year be now 
abandoned. 


16. The plan providing for modification of 
subsection 45(2), Section 53(3)b, and 53(5) 
summarized hereunder, was approved: 


“) 


The benefit formula would be modified as 

follows: 

1. Qualification: The qualification require- 
ment for a subsequent claim (1.e. where 
a previous benefit period (regular or 
seasonal) was established within the 
past 104 weeks) would be at least 30 
contributions in the last 104 weeks, 24 
of which must be since the previous 
benefit period (regular or seasonal) 
commenced or in the last 52 weeks 
(whichever is the greater period). 

2. Duratio#: One benefit week for every 
two contributions in the last 104 weeks, 
excluding any contribution which, if it 
is in the 104 weeks preceding the 
previous claim (regular or seasonal), 
is now more than 52 weeks old. 


3. Rate: There would be no change in the 
rate. 


4. Seasonal Benefit 
(1) Group A: Claimants who qualify 
for seasonal benefit on the basis 
of at least 15 contributions since 
the end of March would be given 
one week for every two contribu- 
tions with a floor of 10 weeks. 

(2) Group B: Claimants who qualify 

for seasonal benefit on the basis 
of a regular benefit period termin- 
ating since the previous 15 April 
would have the duration limited to 
a period equivalent to that of the 
last regular benefit period, i.e., 
minimum 12 weeks, maximum 1%6 
weeks. 

The above would entail amendments 
not only to Section 45(2) but also to 
Section 53(3) (b) to provide for seasonal 
benefit being paid on the basis of one 
week’s benefit for every two weekly con- 
tributions and to Section 53(5) so as to 
limit seasonal benefit to the same dura- 
tion as that of the last regular benefit 
period. 


There were opinions expressed by those 
representing employers that, in making the 
recommendation, there was a tendency to 
depart from “insurance principles” and give 
benefits to some who did not have. firm 
attachment to the labour market. It is 
hoped that this tendency be not extended. 
Those representing Labour would have liked 
a more generous modification but accepted 
the recommendation on the understanding 
that an extension might be asked for by 
them after a year’s trial. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Business Women’s Week Observed This Month 


“New Levels of Leadership” is the theme of Business Women’s Week, which will be 
observed by local units of the Canadian Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs September 23-29. The purpose of this special week is to direct the attention of 
the community to the contribution that business and professional women are making on 
u local and national level and also to provide for the members of the organization an 
opportunity to review the achievements of the past and set their sights for the future. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit in June 34 per cent fewer than in May and 39 per 
cent fewer than in June 1955. Statistics* show unemployment registers 
in “live” file dropped to 136,032 at June 29 from 188,927 at May 31 


In June, initial and renewal claims for 
unemployment imsurance benefit again 
declined from the previous month, being 
34 per cent fewer than in May and 39 per 
cent below the total for June 1955. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 55,212 claims were 
received at local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission across Canada, 
compared with 84,099 in May and 90,380 in 
June 1955. 


On June 29, unemployment registers in 
the “live file’ numbered 136,032 (82,287 
males and 53,745 females), in comparison 
with 188,927 (132,145 males and 56,782 
females) on May 31 and 186,321 (125,793 
males and 60,528 females) on June 30, 1955. 


Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims totalled 59,052, entitlement to benefit 
being granted in 42,453 or 72 per cent of 
the cases. The number of “benefit periods 
not established” during June was 9,352, 
representing 63 per cent of the initial claims 
on which the decision was “not entitled to 
benefit”. Total disqualifications arising 
from initial, renewal and revised claims) 
numbered 15,959, of which the chief reasons 
were: “not capable of and not available 


for work” 4,166 cases; “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 3,841 
eases; and “refused offer of work and 


neglected opportunity to work” 3,028 cases. 

New beneficiaries for .June numbered 
43,403, in comparison with 78,232 during 
May and 64,865 fer June 1955. 

Benefit payments amounted to $9,930,856 
in respect of 538,014 weeks in June, 
$19,154,627 and 1,005,401 weeks during May 
and $12,645,439 and 4,113,157 days in June 
1955. 

Slightly less than 90 per cent of the 
weeks compensated were complete weeks of 
unemployment, i.e., weeks in which no 
reduction occurred in the _ claimants’ 
maximum weekly rate. Excess earnings 
accounted for 69 per cent of the partial 


*See Tables H-1 to H-4 at back of book. 


weeks, the most important other reasons for 
deductions being “waiting period” or 
“disqualifications”. 

The estimated number of beneficiaries per 
week during June was 128-1 thousand, 228-5 
thousand for May and 170-4 thousand for 
June 1955. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
June show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 1,886,657 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At June 30, employers registered num- 
bered 286,918, an increase of 1,150 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During June 4,843 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 3,990 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 853 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 30 cases, 2 
against employers and 28 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants’ making false statements or ° 
misrepresentations numbered 438.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in June _ totalled 
$19,771,219.25 compared with $19,544,469.13 
in May and $17,840,418.76 in June 1955. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this month. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


Benefit payments in June amounted to 
$9,910,895.71, compared with $19,135,164.15 
in May and $12,621,798.86 in June 1955. 


The balance in the fund at June 30 was 
$851,856,538.39; at May 31, $841,996,214.85 
and at June 30, 1955, $827,814,114.26. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1262, July 20, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: This case arises 
from a labour dispute between the Atlantic 
Sugar Refinery Limited, Saint John, N.B., 
and the Sugar Refinery Workers’ Union 
No. 20 (TLC) which resulted in a stoppage 
of work at the company’s plant on 
December 7, 1955, when the employees 
failed to report to their jobs. 

At that time the Angus Robertson Com- 
pany Limited and several sub-contractors 
were erecting a warehouse for the Sugar 
Refinery within the main plant enclosure, 
and picket lines established by the striking 
union brought these operations also to a 
complete standstill. 

On December 14, 1955, the claimant, who 
worked as a pipefitter at the warehouse for 
Powers Bros. Limited, one of the sub- 
contractors, filed a claim for benefit. He 
was disqualified by the insurance officer, 
pursuant to Section 63 of the Act, on the 
ground that “(he) lost (his) employment 
with Powers Bros. by reason of a stoppage 
of work caused by a labour dispute at 
the premises of the Angus Robertson Ltd. 
at which (he was) employed”. From that 
decision the claimant appealed to a board 
of referees, alleging inter alia that he and 
his fellow-workers had taken no part in 
the strike and, in support of his conten- 
tion, he submitted a letter from his 
employers in which it was stated that 
Powers Bros. Limited and their employees 
were not “in the least interested” in strikes 
and that the claimant had been laid off 
simply on aecount of lack of work. 

The board of referees which heard the 
case in Saint John, N.B., on February 15, 
1956, unanimously decided that the claimant 
had lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute, 
but by a majority decided that he had not 
satisfied the conditions laid down in Section 
63(2). 

From the decision of the 
referees the 
Umpire. 


board of 
claimant appealed to the 
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Conclusions: As I take it, the whole 
issue of the claimant’s disqualification 
under Section 63 of the Act is before me, 
and it is a question of determining whether 
or not the claimant lost his employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work due to 
a labour dispute at the premises at which 
he was employed and, if that question be 
answered in the affirmative, whether or not 
he was subject to relief from disqualifica- 
tion under subsection (2) of that section. 


The board of referees has found that 
the claimant did lose his employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute and, on the facts before me, 
I do not see any valid reason to disagree. 

However, the disqualification laid down 
in Section 63 cannot be applied unless the 
labour dispute occurred at the premises at 
which the claimant was employed, and the 
evidence does not indicate that such was 
the case. 


The dispute took place at the sugar 
refinery and not at the warehouse which 
was being built on the site of the refinery 
and where the claimant worked in the 
employ of a separate employer from that 
involved in the dispute. This warehouse 
under construction was, in fact, either 
separate premises or is deemed to be 
separate premises from the sugar refinery in 
accordance with subsection (3) of Section 
63, which is as follows: 

63(3) Where separate branches of work 
that are commonly carried on as separate 
businesses in separate premises are carried 
on in separate departments on the same 
premises, each department shall, for the 
purpose of this section, be deemed to be a 
separate factory or workshop. 


It cannot be said that constructional 
work is incidental or ancillary to the sugar 
refinery business. It constitutes an alto- 
gether separate business commonly carried 
on as such. 

Moreover there is no reason to believe 
that the dispute extended to the ware- 
house or that any action on the part of 
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the contractor, sub-contractors or their 
employees engaged in constructional work, 
created a fresh dispute at those premises. 

Under the circumstances there is no need 
to delve into the question of whether or 
not the claimant fulfilled the conditions 
laid down in Section 63(2) and his appeal 
is allowed. 


Decision CUB-1265, July 20, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimants, 
members of the International Woodworkers 
of America, were employed in a large 
sawmill in Chemainus, B.C. They lost 
their employment when they refrained from 
crossing the picket line set up by the 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
whose members at the plant, nine in all, 
had been on strike since November 7, 1955. 


According to the submissions, the normal 
force of IWA members employed at the 
sawmill numbered 670 but, owing to a 
shortage of work attributable to the strike, 
220 were laid off on November 7. Further 
layoffs occurred between that date and 
November 12 due to curtailed operations. 
Up to that time the members of the IWA 
had agreed to cross the picket line of the 
striking union and continue with any work 
available to them. On November 12 and 
14, however, members of the IWA who 
were recalled (approximately 150) by the 
employer were called off the job by an 
official of the Chemainus sub-local of the 
IWA, thus creating a complete stoppage of 
work at the plant. 

The claimants filed applications for 
benefit but were disqualified by the insur- 
ance officer, pursuant to Section 63 of the 
Act for the duration of the stoppage of 
work, namely, November 13 to November 
21, 1955, inclusive. 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimants appealed to a board 
of referees, which heard the case in Van- 
couver, B.C. The board by a unanimous 
decision disallowed the appeals but made 
the disqualificatiofs applicable for the period 
from November 13 to November 16, 1955, 
only. The board arrived at this decision 
after hearing a representative of the IWA 
who “laid emphasis on the ill-advised and 
unauthorized action of an official of a 
sub-local in calling men off work” and 
because in its opinion the stoppage of work 
had ceased to exist after November 16, 
when the employer agreed to recall the men 
as soon as possible. 

From this decision to shorten the period 
of disqualification, the chief claims officer 
appealed to the Umpire. 


In view of the appeal of the chief claims 
officer, the president of Local 1-80 IWA 
submitted in writing that the strike had 
been in the powerhouse and not on the 
premises where the IWA workers were 
employed and that some of their members 
had been told by their foreman that there 
was no work available for them. For these 
reasons he contended that the disqualifica- 
tions should be lifted entirely. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me I 
consider that the claimants were rightly 
held to have lost their employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work attributable 
to a labour dispute at the premises at 
which they were employed, within the 
meaning of Section 63(1) of the Act. 

The expression “premises” in that section 
does not mean one building bounded by 
four walls. It may mean a number of 
separate buildings or workshops if they all 
form part of the same business, as in the 
present case. 

In so far as the application of Section 
63(3) is concerned, the operations carried 
on in the powerhouse at MacMillan & 
Bloedel Ltd., in relation to the other oper- 
ations in the sawmill, may perhaps be 
considered as carried on in a _ separate 
department, but nevertheless they are 
incidental to the work of almost every 
sawmill and therefore do not constitute a 
separate branch of work comparable to a 
separate business. 

Under the circumstances, unless the 
claimants proved that they met the condi- 
tions laid down in subsection (2) of Section 
63, which they failed to do, they were 
subject to disqualification until— 

(a) the termination of the stoppage of 

work; 

(b) they became bona fide employed else- 
where in the occupation that they 
usually follow; or 

(c) they became regularly engaged in 
some other occupation; 

whichever event first occurred, pursuant to 
subsection (1) of Section 63. 


There is no suggestion that any of them 
became bona fide employed elsewhere, etc., 
or regularly engaged in some other occupa- 
tion, etc.; and the evidence clearly indi- 
cates that the resumption of work at the 
sawmill took place on November 22, 1955. 

The board therefore erred in modifying 
the period of disqualification imposed by 
the insurance officer, which was in accord- 
ance with the terms of the law, and the 
appeal is allowed. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 207 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 154 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: ; : 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; : 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and: equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Lid. ............ 2 $ 56,097.00 
Dept. of Defence Production (June) ......... 143 1,051,374 .00 
Dept. of Defence Production (July) ......... 116 295,174.00 
HE GAVICD Si tegats, Sata ssta eee terete crac eh te eee SIE 8 91,197.80 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(da) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $6,524.47 was collected from 11 employers who had failed 
to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. This 
amount has been or will be distributed to the 169 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July - 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Terminal Construction Co, site improvement & planting. Cornwallis 
N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, *lowering of watermain. Hastern Passage N S: James F 
Lahey Ltd, exterior painting of houses. Stellarton N S: Thomas M Doyle, *exterior 
painting of houses. Camp Gagetown N B: Canadian Westinghouse Co Ltd, *supply of 
electrical switchgear equipment. Montreal Que: Saurette Freres, painting & repairs to 
stairways, Benny Farm. Nitro Que: Rene McSween, reroofing of dwellings. Barriefield 
Ont: G M Guest Ltd, installation of electrical distribution system. Camp Borden Ont: 
Evans Contracting Co, site improvement & planting. Clinton Ont: Oldcastle Nurseries 
Lid, site improvement & planting. Stratford Ont: Carl Henry, exterior painting of houses. 
Toronto Ont: Dominion Structural Steel Ltd, *cutting, bending & supply of steel for 
apartment bldgs. Windsor Ont: Oldcastle Nurseries, *weed killing. Wingham Ont: 
Clifford Wenzel, *exterior painting of houses. Weyburn Sask: O T Erickson, exterior 
painting of houses. Calgary Alta: Modern Home Painters, *exterior painting of houses. 
Cold Lake Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, hardsurfacing of roads, drives & parking areas. 
Vancouver B C: Gordon Latham Ltd, *repair of boiler, 3577 West Broadway. Vernon 
B C: David Howrie Ltd, construction of drainage, Silver Star Houses. Whitehorse Y T: 
Terminal Construction Co, site improvement & planting. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Bersimis Indian Agency Que: George Deschenes, repairs to old Bersimis Indian Day 
School. Fisher River Indian Agency Man: A J Smith & Son, construction of two class- 
room day school, Lake St Martin’s Reserve. Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Reg M 
Powell, electrical rewiring, Muscowequan Indian Residential School. Saddle Lake Indian 
Agency Alta: Richard Decorating, painting & decorating at Blue Quills Indian Residential 
School. Stony Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Snyder & Boon Ltd, installation of plumbing 
& heating systems at Sarcee Indian Day School. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halifax N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of various bldgs & outside 
services, RCASC; Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, construction of roads & parking areas, 
RCAF Station, Gorsebrook. Bagotville Que: J O Lambert Inc, supply & erection of bldg, 
foundations for “readiness hangars & outside services, RCAF Station. Bouchard Que: 
Andex Ltd, construction of transit bldg & outside services, No 34 OAD. St Johns Que: 
Desourdy Freres Ltee, construction of chapel, College Militaire Royal. Valcartier Que: 
Union Des Carrieres & Pavages Ltee, paving & construction of sewers. Camp Borden 
Ont: Barclay Construction Ltd, construction of administration bldg & outside services; 
Johnson Bros Co Ltd, construction of chapel & outside services. London Ont: Fllis-Don 
Ltd, extension to underground steam & electrical distribution systems, 27 COD; Franki 
Compressed Pile Co of Canada Ltd, construction of foundation piling for Naval Divi- 
sion Bldg, HMCS “Provost”. Malton Ont: Orenda Engines Ltd, construction of test 
facilities for gas turbine engine development programme. Trenton Ont: Maurice H 
Rollins Construction Ltd, renovation of bldg for RCDC/HQ, RCAF Station. Uplands 
Ont: Alex I Garvock Ltd, construction of bldgs, RCAF Station; George A Crain & Sons 
Ltd, construction of bldg & fire hall, RCAF Station; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co 
Ltd, supply & erection of steelox type bldg, foundations for hangars & outside services, 
RCAF Station. Churchill Man: The Carter Construction Co, resurfacing of runway & 
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enlargement of parking area, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, — 
construction of roads, sidewalks & parking areas, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Stewart 
Electric Co Ltd, installation of lighting fixtures in GIS bldg, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: 
Calgary Structural Steel Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of structural steel for junior ranks 
club, hangars, RCEME workshop, QM & technical stores bldg, Sarcee Camp; Burns & 
Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewer drainage system, Currie 
Barracks; Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of bldg & guard 
house, Sarcee Camp. Cold Lake Alta: Bennett & Forster Ltd, installation of sewer & catch 
basins, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Mix Brothers Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
roads, curbs, sewers & seeding, Griesbach Barracks; W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, 
paving of road, Griesbach Barracks; Lockerbie & Hole Western Ltd, addition to steam 
distribution system; C W Carry Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of structural steel for 
bldg & barracks. Namao Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads, 
walks & parking areas, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: J A Pollard Construction, 
construction of training establishment & outside services. 


Building and Maintenance 


Gander Nfld: Gander Lumber Co Lid, erection of antenna towers & transmission 
lines. Rockcliffe Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, installation of doors on PMQ’s. 
Trenton Ont: Walter F MacCormack, supply & application of asbestos siding shingles 
on hangars & leantos, No 6 Repair Depot. Vulcan Alta: Whittick Bros Ltd, installation 
of heating system, Vulcan Armoury; Oland Construction Ltd, construction of garage. 
Wainwright Alta: Williams Bros, exterior painting of huts. Vedder Crossing B C: C J 
Oliver Ltd, construction of roads, sidewalks & landscaping, Camp Chilliwack. Vernon 
B C: Asbestos Cement Products Ltd, application of siding on various bldgs. Fort Nelson 
BC & Watson Lake Y T: McCready Johannson Ltd, application of built-up roof at 
RCAF Detachments & replacement of hangar roof. 


Department of Defence Production 
(June Report) 


St John’s Nfld: C H Mercer, grading, top soiling & seeding of parade ground, Buck- 
master’s Field. Debert N S: C E Geldart, installation of water tank, 16 “X” Depot. 
Greenwood N 8: D A Cummings Ltd, replacement of built-up roofing, #5 hangar, RCAF 
Station; Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, application of asphalt membrane to sand 
areas, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Halifax Painters & Decorators, painting interior of 
drill hall, Armouries; Nova Scotia Waterproofers Ltd, waterproofing of bldgs & PMQ’s, 
RCAF Station, Gorsebrook Station. Camp Valcartier Que: Union des Carrieres & 
Pavages Ltee, weighing, crushing & stockpiling of gravel. St Hubert Que: A P Green 
Fire Brick Co Ltd, repairs to heaters & steam generators, RCAF Station; Lewis Bros 
Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, patching of road & runways, RCAF Station. St Sylvestre Que: 
Alidor Bergeron, construction of access roads & parking lot for officers’ mess & grocery 
stores, RCAF Station. Senneterre Que: W Collin Reg’d, repainting of PMQ’s, RCAF 
Station. Toronto Ont: Advance Paving Co Ltd, installation of storm sewer & manholes, 
grading & paving of storage area, The Compound. Trenton Ont: Connolly Marble, 
Mosaic & Tile Co Ltd, renewal of tile at swimming pool, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: 
Ditchfield Bros, sodding of Officers’ lines, “A” area, Shilo Military Camp. Moose Jaw 
Sask: Asphalt Services Ltd, application of sand seal coat to runways & intersections, 
Buttress Relief Field to RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Pioneer Paving Ltd, asphalt 
surfacing, RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. Camp Wainwright Alta: New West Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of tank bath. Cold Lake Alta: Canadian Equipment Sales & Service 
Co Ltd, erection of storage tank, RCAF Station. Comox B C: Larsen & Grieve, land- 
scaping & seeding, RCAF Station. Vancouver B C: C C Moore & Co, installation of 
boiler tubes, Central Heating Plant, Jericho Beach. Vernon B C: Storms Contracting Co 
(Pacific) Ltd, repairing roads at Military Camp. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of shed 27, offices, founda- 
tions, etc; The Canada Gunite Co Ltd, reconditioning & weatherproofing of exterior 
walls, cold storage plant. Montreal Que: The Key Construction Ltd, construction of grain 
jetty at elevator; Terrebone Construction Inc, changes & additions, cold storage ware- 
house; Grant-Mills Ltd, construction of concrete work at 3 viaducts, south shore 
approaches, Jacques Cartier Bridge; Chas Duranceau Ltee, construction of roadway 
between Pie IX Boulevard Subway & Sicard Ave; Marine Industries Ltd, *dredging. 
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National Research Council 
Ottawa Ont: George Cashman Ltd, construction of bldg, Montreal Road Laboratories. 


Department of Public Works 


Deer Lake Nfld: Provincial Constructors Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Char- 
lottetown P E I: Matheson & MacMillan Ltd, grading & surfacing at railway wharf. 
Mink River P E I: Norman N MacLean, wharf repairs. Lameque N B: Comeau & 
Savoie Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. Arisaig N S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, extension 
to gravel deflector. Cheticamp Beach N S: Clare Construction Co Ltd, quay wall 
reconstruction. D’Hscousse N S: H E MacDonald, wharf extension. Fisherman’s Harbour 
N S: M C Campbell Construction Co, repairs to wharf. Gabarus N S: M C Campbell 
Construction Co, repairs to groyne. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, site 
development, Fort Massey Cemetary. Meteghan River N S: The Atlantic Bridge Co 
Lid, harbour improvements. Pleasant Bay N S: Fraser, Chiasson & Merry, wharf & 
approach improvements. North Sydney N S: The J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Baie 
du Moulin (Baie Comeau) Que: United Dredging Ltd, *dredging. La Malbaie Que: 
Lapointe & Lapointe, construction of public bldg. Perce Que: Gaspe Construction Inc, 
construction of breakwater wharf. Rimouski Que: Jean-Baptiste Rioux, extension to 
protection wall. St Jean Port Joli Que: Robert Bernier, construction of storage area. 
St Joseph d’Alma Que: Henri Fortin, construction of protection wall. Kitchener Ont: 
Dunker Construction Co Ltd, construction of Income Tax Bldg. McKenzie Island (Red 
Lake) Ont: Wm Shewchuck, construction of wharves. Nipigon River Ont: Ole Ruoho, 
construction of breakwater & training wall. Ottawa Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction 
Co Ltd, revisions to testing laboratory; Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of extension to bldg, National Research Council; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of extension to bldg, National Research Council. Toronto Ont: Canada 
Construction Co Ltd, additions & alterations to postal station “D”. Whitby Ont: 
McNamara Construction Co Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements. Swift Current Sask: 
MacWilliam Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP administration bldg & garage. 
Paterson B C: Gordon Seafoot, construction of warehouse. Prince Rupert B C: Skeena 
River Piledriving Co, breakwater renewal. Vancouver B C: B C Marine Engineers & 
Shipbuilders Ltd, *repairs to dredge No 303; B C Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders Ltd, 
*repairs to dredge No 305. Vernon B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
White Rock B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Fort Smith N W T: 
Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction of school. Yellowknife N W T: C H Whitham Lid, 
installation of court room facilities, federal bldg. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Marine Industries Lid, dredging of approach at Montreal 
Harbour; Carriere des Trois Pistoles Enr, handling of sand for St Lambert Lock; 
Canamont Construction Ltd & Canit Construction Ltd, handling of sand for Cote Ste 
Catherine Lock; Miron & Freres Ltd & The Mannibec Construction Co, excavation of 
channel, Station 930-00 to 1045-00 & construction of dyke, Station 930-00 to Lake St Louis. 
Soulanges Section Que: Canit Construction Ltd, production of concrete aggregates at 
Beauharnois; Atlas-Winston Ltd, first stage of construction of lower & upper Beau- 
harnois Locks & approaches; United Waterways Constructors Ltd, construction of upper 
Beauharnois Lock & approaches; Canit Construction Ltd, construction of lower Beau- 
harnois Lock & approaches. Ville LaSalle Que: Key Construction Ltd & Deschamps & 
Belanger Ltee, construction of bldg for Hydraulic Models. Various Points in Ontario & 
Quebec: Canadian Vickers Ltd, supply & installation of operating machines for lock gates; 
Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, supply & erection of Cote Ste Catherine Lock Bridge, 
Lachine Section & Iroquois Lock Bridge, International Rapids Section; Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand, supply & installation of pumps. 


Department of Transport 

Baccalieu Island Nfld: S J Clark, construction of single dwelling. Cape Norman 
Nfld: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of two dwellings. Fortune Head Nfld: 
Geo T Dixon Ltd, construction of two single dwellings. Cape North N S: Harry 
Hawkins, construction of single dwelling. Montreal Que: St Lawrence Drydocks 
Ltd, *conversion of barge to bulk petroleum carrier. Fort William Ont: Gordon A 
MacEachern Ltd, cleaning at air terminal bldg. Kapuskasing Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, 
airport lighting installation. Welland Ship Canal Ont: J J Salt Ltd, painting of bridges 


(Continued on page 1186) 
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Wage Rates for Labourers 
‘in Manufacturing, October 1955 


. Average hourly wage rates for labourers in manufacturing rose 5 cents 
during 1955. Highest rates found in British Columbia and in Ontario 


The average wage rate per hour for 
labourers in manufacturing industries in 
Canada increased by five cents during 1955 
(see accompanying table) according to the 
results of the annual survey of. wage rates 
conducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch at October 1. 


Employers covered by the survey were 
asked to report on the occupation of 
labourer defined as follows: a worker who 
performs one or a variety of manual duties 
which may be learned in a short time, 
requiring little independent judgment and 
which are too general to be classified 
otherwise. Workers under incentive wage 


systems are not classified as labourers. 
Depending upon the duties they perform, 
plant workers on production jobs as well 
as maintenance and non-production jobs 
may be classified as labourers. Rates 
shown in the table apply to male labourers 
only. 

Wage rates for labourers are usually the 
lowest in a plant except for hiring and 
apprentice rates. The labourer’s rate is 
used in many establishments as a basis 
for setting the higher rates for other plant 
occupations. 

Average wage rates for labourers are 
highest in British Columbia and Ontario, 


WAGE RATES FOR MALE LABOURERS IN MANUFACTURING, 1954 AND 1955 


1954 1955 1954 1955 
Locality Average|Average] _Pre- Locality Average|Average] _Pre- 
Rate | Rate | dominant Rate | Rate | dominant 
Per Per Range of Per Per |Range of 
Hour | Hour Rates Hour | Hour Rates 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadancernpckissuse nacre 16 20)> | e84s shearers Ontario—Con. 
une EOHGONY secession eee Le2e 1.33 |1.07—1.51 
Newfoundland.............. 122 sO ie ag ee ae Niagara Falls...........] 1.45 1.48 |1.39—1.56 
Strdohnisiser. 7 stsnnae 1517 feodta |e e=e td Orillia. «eee eames ca 99 | 1.00 | .80—1.20 
Oshawa cree cee 1.40 1.40 {1.11—1.53 
NOVA SCOMB iy cinanw esac ae iat DODN Fi vette eve tere Ottawa..... 05 -.cideceste 1.05 1.01 .80—1.43 
ila ita mempeepees tavinine 1.07 | 1,09 | .70—1.24 Peterborough. . 1.32 | 1.36 |1.07—1.50 
New Glasgow..........|........ “94 ek 116 Port Arthur... ae) 88 1.42 |1.28—1.53 
Svdheyaenn ne ee, 1.39 1.47) 10513-1061 St. Catharines.......... 1.44 1.43 |1.85—1.52 
Sto bones ee carat yoo eit ets 1.30 }1.27—1.37 
New Brunswick............ 1.08 ie Sa (i de Sarnia... 224.0-.4 Hone 1.48 1.50 |1.38—1.65 
Monctons: tec 1.26 1.21 87—155 Sault Ste. Marie........ 1.42 1.54 |1.583—1.57 
Saintiobri «sues su seen 02s Wiad Obin eS aeheos Budbury <<. 02. ten cron: floes seis 1.20 |1.09—1.34 
Thoroldi caine eee 1.47 1.54 |1.50—1.58 
QuebeCr cm hades e 1.19 PRED AOE ee eee LOvOnto sks. cntaceisee ek 1.30 1.34 |1.10—1.50 
EL inlle or wie cen De arte: 1.29 1.36 °11.15—1.83 Wollandl sc siecsia cst ox 1.59 1.55 |1.44—1.65 
NGIBEtOL et Se ce nee alee 98 70—1' 16 Windsorwes, sch ed oes 1.53 1.56 |1.52—1.67 
Montrealten.. 0 nltoa. 1.24 1.26 91—1.55 Woodstookits.m.aes cea 1.23 1.30 |1.18—1.46 
1.12 1,22 .91—1.53 é 
Shawinigan Falls....... 1.43 150" || ee eae Manitoba jcc. suede imine 1.20 127 = ecto 
Sherbrooke............. 96 99 85—1.13 Winbipeg. co. cuniv cence 1.21 1.26 |1.08—1.48 
Trois-Rivieres.......... 1,29 1,38 |1.28—1.53 
WachOriau lawn ateennl cn mene 91 80—1.04 Saskatchewan.............. 1.25 WATS aeecs ctr 
Regine 250308 on oeeay 1.21 1.25 |1.17—1.47 
QnitariOnevs Pia r een teies ahs 140) Male metenste cats Saskatoon.............. 1.33 1.33 |1.15—1.43 
Bellevilleyvers.ot veusenn 1.386 |1.08—1.54 
Braritford .'oaseeosives ce 1.35 11.18—1.46 ANDGrta Rr action aye 1.22 27 iene eenite 
G@hatham: ate item os: 1.51 |1,.32—1.66 Caleary:. tier. ccecosser 1.40 1.40 |1.20—1.55 
Gormwalliteeee eee, 144A eee Hdmonton.0n.,.ceneee 1.25 1.32 |1.10—1.48 
Fort William 1.41 |1.30—1.53 ia 
Galion eee VOY IP aT BAN) British Columbia 1.50 L6G 57 | eat tocreares 
Guelph netienee sk ae HOB delta Vancouver weesf 1.52 | 1.55 |1.43—1.67 
Hamilton 220 gaceeene. 1 Ad O10 Bz, ViGtOPIA. An econ eaeie 1.52 1.55 |1.54—1.60 
Kitchener ccclecs sieuiee.ce 1.29 |1.05—1.45 
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although no provincial pattern stands out. 
The average in some localities of the latter 
two provinces is lower than the average in 
some centres of the Maritimes, Quebec and 
the Prairie Provinces. 

Within a province, the average rate is 
often higher in a number of small localities 
than in the major centres. This is especi- 
ally true in Ontario and Quebec, where the 
average rates in several localities are higher 
than in the major centres of Toronto and 
Montreal. The diversification of industry 
in these two cities tends to reduce the 
effect of a higher level of wages in one 
particular industry or establishment on the 
general average for the city. 

On the other hand, in smaller centres 
where one industry or establishment pre- 
dominates, the local average is greatly 
affected by the wage rates paid in that 
industry or establishment. In Sydney, 
Hamilton and Welland, for instance, where 
the primary steel industry is the predom- 
inant source of employment for unskilled 
workers, the relatively high wage rates 


paid in that industry raise the average 
local rate for labourers well above that for 
most other centres of similar size in the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and Ontario. 
Another example of high local average 


rates for labourers is found in Cornwall, 


Thorold and Trois-Riviéres, where pulp and 
paper mills are the main employers of 
labourers, at the higher rates prevailing in 
that industry. 

The chief factor responsible for changes 
from year to year in the average wage 
rates for labourers is the general revision 
of actual straight-time rates being paid in 
establishments. Factors other than changes 
in wage rates were known to have influ- 
enced the averages for Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia (which declined slightly from 
the previous year); the most important of 
these were: changes in the number of 
labourers employed in the plants, localities 
and provinces, modifications in survey 
coverage and reporting methods, and indi- 
vidual adjustments in rates based on 
merit or length of service. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, July 1956* 


Fewer workers were involved in work 
stoppages arising out of industrial disputes 
and the time lost in man-working days 
was lower during July than in the 
previous month and in July 1955. The 
number of disputes involving comparatively 
few workers, however, brought the total 
stoppages in existence in July to the highest 
figure for 1956. 

Preliminary figures for July 1956 show a 
total of 39 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence, involving 9,193 workers, with a time 
loss of 57,820 man-working days, compared 
with 36 strikes and lockouts in June 1956, 
with 16,815 workers involved and a loss of 
77,775 days. In July 1955 there were 33 
strikes and lockouts, 10,924 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 95,975 days. 


For the first seven months of 1956 
preliminary figures show a total of 135 
strikes and lockouts, involving 60,299 
workers, with a time loss of 872,165 days. 
In the same period in 1955 there were 98 
strikes and lockouts, 31,446 workers involved 
and a loss of 464,760 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
July 1956 was 0:07 per cent of the esti- 
mated working time; June 1956, 0°09 per 


’ *See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


cent; July 1955, 0-11 per cent; the first 
seven months of 1956, 0-14 per cent; and 
the first seven months of 1955, 0:08 per 
cent. 

Increased wages was one of the issues in 
19 of the 39 stoppages in existence during 
July. Of the other disputes, eight arose 
over suspensions, dismissals or employment 
of workers; four over causes affecting work- 
ing conditions; three over reduced wages; 
three over union questions; and two were 
sympathy stoppages. 

Of the 39 stoppages in existence during 
July, three were settled in favour of the 
workers, four in favour of the employers, 
five were compromise settlements and _ six 
were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 21 disputes were still in 
existence. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor strikes and lockouts about which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Strikes and lockouts 
of this nature still in progress are: com- 
positors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
began on November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa 
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and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., 
on May 30, 1946; women’s clothing factory 
workers at Montreal, Que., on February 23, 
1954; lumber mill workers at Saint John, 
N.B., on May 26, 1955; and newspaper 
printing plant workers at Montreal, Que., 
on April 20, 1955. A strike of radio station 
employees at Peterborough, Ont., which 
began on February 18, 1956, and was listed 
in the June 1956 LaBour GAZETTE as being 
in this category, was concluded by July 30, 
1956, a compromise settlement having been 
reached following negotiations.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken from the government publications 
of the countries concerned or from the Inter- 
national Labour Office Year Book of Labour 
Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in May 1956 was 239 and 
23 were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 262 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in progress, 
42,000 workers were involved and a time 
loss of 181,000 days caused. 

Of the 239 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in May, 30, directly 
involving 2,800 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 88, directly 
involving 9,100 workers, over other wage 
questions; seven, directly involving 800 
workers, over questions as to working 


hours; 15, directly involving 1,100 workers, 
over questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 
101, directly involving 6,400 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; and three, directly involving 400 
workers, were in support of workers in- 
volved in other disputes. 


Australia 


The Australian Monthly Bulletin of 
Employment Statistics for April 1956 
reported that 352 industrial disputes result- 
ing in work stoppages were in existence 
during the first quarter of 1956, directly 
involving 172,149 workers. The time loss 
for workers directly and indirectly involved 
was 583,119 working days. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for May 1956 reported a total of 
19 industrial disputes resulting in work 
stoppages during the first quarter of 1956, 
involving 6,410 workers. The time loss 
amounted to 11,921 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for June 1956 show 
350 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 115,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 2,100,000 days. 
Corresponding figures for May 1956 were 
450 stoppages, 190,000 workers and a loss 
of 2,800,000 days. 


Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, August 1956 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
advanced 0:5 per cent between July and 
August 1956 to reach a new high of 119-1. 
The August index stands 2:3 per cent 
above the level of a year ago. 


The latest movement was largely the 
result of a 1-3-per-cent advance in the 
food index from 114-4 to 115-9, which 
approximated the usual July-August sea- 
sonal increase. ‘The advance was some- 
what greater than normal because of an 
unusually firm price for tomatoes, due to 
the late growing season, which was only 
partially offset by a sharp decrease in 
potatoes from the abnormal high of July 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book, 
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to a level still appreciably above average 
August prices. Higher prices were recorded 
for eggs, all cuts of meat, coffee, and grape- 
fruit. Significant decreases were confined 
to oranges and fresh vegetables. 

The shelter component moved up 0:2 
per cent to 133-0 under the influence of 
fractional changes in both rent and home- 
ownership. 

Clothing was the only major group to 
register a decline, moving down 0:2 per 
cent from 108-6 to 108:4. Lower prices 
for women’s spring coats and cotton 
dresses, reflecting summer sale prices, were 
largely responsible. Somewhat higher levels 
were recorded for footwear, rayon piece 
goods, and men’s work trousers and under- 
shirts. 


“ny 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


The household operation index rose 
slightly from 116-7 to 116-8. Higher prices 
for soaps, detergents, a number of kitchen 
utensils and coal were just sufficient to 
offset declines in furniture. | 

Other commodities and services advanced 
from 121-1 to 121-3. Hospitals in a 
number of eastern cities reported increased 
rates. Gasoline prices also increased in 
Eastern Canada. Some drug and personal 
care items were higher, as were men’s 
haircuts. 

The index for August 1955 was 116-4. 
Group indexes on that date were: food 
112-4, shelter 129-8, clothing 107-8, house- 
hold operation 115-8, and other commodi- 
ties and services 118-0. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, July 1956 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
higher in all ten regional cities between 
June and July 1956. 

In five of these cities—Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Edmonton-Calgary and Van- 
couver—increases equalled or exceeded the 
0-6-per-cent increase recorded by the 
Canada index in the same period, while 
in the remaining five increases were less. 

Upward movements in the food indexes 
were mainly responsible for the increases 
in the total city indexes. Although prices 
were higher for a wide range of food items, 
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price changes for a small number of foods, 
particularly potatoes, were of most conse- 
quence. Potatoes were up in all ten cities, 
the increases ranging from minor in the 
four coastal cities to substantial in the six 
inland cities. Bread prices increased in 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Vancouver. 
Further price increases for eggs occurred 
in all cities. Coffee prices continued their 
upward movement in all regions. Further 


moderate increases for all meat items were 
in advance from St. John’s to Vancouver. 

The increase in the food index for 
Halifax was the smallest in all ten regional 
cities. In Ottawa, the increase in the cloth- 
ing index was the largest in all ten cities. 
A substantial increase in the household 
operation index in Vancouver was the result 
of considerably higher wood and sawdust 
fuel prices, due to local shortages, which 
outweighed a small decline in appliance 
prices. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June and July were as 
follows: Toronto +1-1 to 121-5; Montreal 
-+-1-0 to 119-1; Winnipeg ++1:0 to 117-6; 
Vancouver +0-9 to 119°3; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0°8 to 115-7; Ottawa +0-6 to 
119-4; St. John’s +0°5 to 108-1;* Saint 
John +0°5 to 118-7; Halifax +0-4 to 
116-0; Saskatoon-Regina +0-4 to 115-6. 


*On base June 51=100. 
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Wholesale Prices, July 1956 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) remained practically un- 
changed in July, moving to 226-6 from 
June’s 226°5. It was, however, 3:8 per cent 
above last year’s July figure of 218-4. 


The seeming stability in the index 
between June and July is largely due to 
the fact that sharp decreases in the prices 
of copper and copper products, reflected in 
non-ferrous metals, very nearly balanced 
fairly substantial increases in the vege- 
table and animal products groups. Move- 
ments in the remaining five component 
groups were moderate, two registering 
gains and three losses. 


An increase of 1:6 per cent to 202-7 in 
vegetable products was caused largely by 
an increase in potato prices. Animal 
products rose 1-4 per cent to 232-8 when 
prices of livestock and meats continued the 
upward trend of the past three months. 
Increases in petroleum products, coal, coke, 
pottery, lime, cement, asphalt and plaster 
moved non-metallic minerals up 0:6 per 
cent to 180-8. Iron and its products 
advanced slightly to 235-9, an increase in 
cast iron pipe slightly outweighing a 
decrease in scrap steel. 

Non-ferrous metals fell 5-2 per cent to 
195-3 due to a sharp drop in copper and 
its products and lesser declines in gold and 
silver, while tin advanced slightly. Fibres, 
textiles and textile products receded 0:4 
per cent to 228-7 as decreases in raw cotton, 
cotton fabrics, cotton yarns, wool cloth and 
imported raw wool overbalanced an in- 
crease in domestic raw wool. Wood, wood 
products and paper showed a drop of 0-2 
per cent to 304-4 when decreases occurred 
for newsprint, wood pulp, fir dimension and 
cedar shingles, while spruce lumber in- 
creased slightly. Chemicals and allied 
products fell 0-1 per cent to 181-0. 


The index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets rose 4:3 per cent 


between June and July from 217-2 to 226-6. 
The advance reflected increases of 7-8 per 
cent in the field products index from 182-6 
to 196-9, and 1-9 per cent in the animal 
products index from 251-7 to 256-4. 


The residential building material prices 
Index (1935-39=100) was fractionally lower 
at 293-9, compared with 294-1 a month 
earlier, while the index of non-residential 
construction material prices (1949=100) 
also moved down frem 127-5 to 127-1. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, July 1956 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) soared 0-7 per cent between 
mid-June and mid-July, topping the record 
high set the month before. The index, 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
US. Department of Labor, rose to 117-0 
from mid-June’s 116-2. 

The latest increase was the fifth con- 
secutive monthly rise and the third of 
unusual magnitude. The preceding rise 
was also 0:7 per cent; the one before that, 
0:4 per cent. For nearly three years the 
index had moved in a narrow range, the 
movement each month seldom exceeding 
0-1 or 0-2 per cent. 

The food component rose 1:4 per cent 
between mid-June and mid-July; the trans- 
portation component, 0:7 per cent. The 
food index, at 114-0, reached its highest 
level since November 1952. 

The total index one year earlier (July 
1955) was 114-7. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, May 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100), compiled by 
the Ministry of Labour, declined from 
102-7 to 102:5 between mid-April and 
mid-May. It was the first drop in the 
index since its revision from the former 
base, January 15, 1952, to the new base, 
January 17, 1956. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
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of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the’ publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GazerTs. 
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List No. 97. 
Accident Prevention 


1. U.S. DepartTMENT or THE Army. Safety 
on the Job. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. 
Ppt 23: 

At head of title: Supervisor Development 
Program Basic Course. 


This booklet explains the meaning of job 
safety and suggests methods of preventing 
and correcting unsatisfactory conditions. 


2. U.S. Pustic HeattH Service. Division 
oF Sanitation. Home Accident Prevention; 
a Guide for Health Workers, by Frederick 
S. Kent and Madeline Pershing. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1953. Pp. 75. 

“This booklet is intended as an outline 
and guide for discussions or programs on 
home accidents—their numbers, types, causes, 
and prevention.” Cf. Preface. 


Agriculture 


3. CoMMITTEE FOR Economic DervELop- 
MENT. Economic Policy for American 
Agriculture. A Statement on National 
Policy by the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. New York, 1956. Pp. 40. 

This is a discussion of current farm 
problems and suggestions for their solution. 


4. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Development of Agriculture’s Human 
Resources; a Report on Problems of Low- 
Income Farmers. Prepared. for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955. Pp. 44. 

The reasons for low income among farmers 
include lack of enough good land, lack of 
equipment, lack of credit facilities and lack 
of technical information. The report recom- 
mends, in some cases, getting a part-time or 
full-time job away from the farm. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


5. AUSTRALIA. Court oF CONCILIATION 
AND ArsiTrATION. Seventh Annual Report 
by the Chief Judgé of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in 
Pursuance of Section 108 of the Concila- 
tion and Arbitration Act 1904-1952 for the 
Period 1st October, 1953, to 30th September, 
1954, Canberra, Government Printer, 1955. 
Pp. 14. 


6. Roperts, Harotp Seric. Essentials of 
Labor Arbitration. Rev. ed. Honolulu, 
Industrial Relations Center, University of 
Hawaii, 1955. Pp. 39. 

The author intends this booklet as a guide 
in explaining the functions of arbitration 
and to forestall its use as a substitute for 
collective bargaining. 


Business 


7. GRAHAM, BENJAMIN. The Interpreta- 
tion of Financial Statements, by Benjamin 
Graham and Charles McGolrick. Rev. ed. 
New York, Harper, 1955. Pp. 114. 


“A full financial statement contains two 
major parts: an income account and a 
balance sheet. The income account shows 
the earnings for the period covered, while 
the balance sheet sets forth ‘the financial 
position’ at the closing date.’ This book 
also contains definitions of financial terms 
and phrases. 


8. Hoan, WinttAM Marvin. Third Small 
Business Case Book. Cases edited by 
Anna G. Sparrow. Ann Arbor, Bureau of 
Business Research, School of Business 
Administration, University of Michigan, 
1955. Pp. 287. 


“This volume consists of a collection of 
actual cases that typify the problems facing 
the small business operator of today.” Cf. 
Foreword. 


9. Nationa INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Conference Board Economic 
Forum presents: The Business Outlook, 
1956. New York, 1955. Pp. 96. 

The Economie Forum thinks that there 
will be signs of the economic boom slowing 
down by mid-1956. 


Civil Service 


10. Great Brirain. Roya Commission 
ON THE Cryin Servick (1953-1955). Report. 
London, H.M:S.0., 1955. Pp. 238. 

The terms of reference of the Commission 
were: 

“(a) whether any changes are desirable in 
the principles which should govern pay...; 

(b) whether any changes are desirable in 
the hours of work, arrangements for over- 
time and remuneration for extra duty, and 
annual leave allowances; 

(c) whether any changes are desirable 
within the framework of the existing super- 
annuation scheme.” 


11. U.S. Crivim Service Commission. 
Political Activity of Federal Officers and 
Employees. Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp, 32. 

This pamphlet explains which federal 
officers and employees may or may not engage 
in political activities. 


12. US. Department or AGRICULTURE. 
Essentials of Good Management, Better 
Public Service through Better Management. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 36. 

This pamphlet discusses proved methods of 
management rather than theoretical applica- 
tions. 
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Collective Bargaining 


13. Derser, Minton. Labor-Management 
Relations at the Plant Level under 
Industry-Wide Bargaining; a Study of the 
Engineering (Metal-Working) Industry im 
Birmingham, England. Chicago? 1956, 
c1955. Pp. 130. 


The author confined his study to ten estab- 
lishments in the metal-working industry in 
Birmingham. 


14. Grocx, Marcaret S. Collective Bar- 
gaining in the Pacific Northwest Lumber 
Industry. Berkeley, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California, 1955. 
Pp. 62: 

Two unions, the Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers (AFL) affiliated with the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, and the International Woodworkers 
of America (CIO) have organized most of 
the lumberworkers in the Pacific Northwest. 
Rivalry between the two unions has affected 
collective bargaining. 


Education 


15. AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON EpUCATION. 
Action under Way to meet the Rising Tide 
of Enrolment in American Colleges and 


Universities. Reports at the annual meet- 
ing, October 6, 1955. Washington, 1956. 
Pp. 36. 


An analysis of state planning programs in 
the various states. 


16. U.S. Orrice or Epucation. Distribu- 
tive Education for Adults; Guide for 
Part-Tume Instructors. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955. Pp. 20. 

“Distributive education is concerned with 
training people engaged in the distribution 
of products of farm and factory at retail, 
and wholesale levels, and those who work in 
the service trades.” 


17. U.S. Orrice or Enucation. Distribu- 
tive Education for Adults; Selection and 
Traiming of Part-Time Instructors. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 28. 

This manual is intended for the use of 


those who are training adults in the dis- 
tributive trades. 


18. U.S. Orrice or Epucation. Distribu- 
tive Education for Youth; Work Experi- 
ence Laboratories. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 19. 

This booklet is about co-operative educa- 
tion. 

“Under the co-operative plan of systematic 
school and work preparation for careers in 
distributive occupations the student attends 
organized classes in school part time and 
works in business establishments in the 
community part time.” 
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19. Venasies, P. F. R. Technical Educa- 
tion, its Aims, Organization and Future 
Development. With Five Chapters by 
Specialist Authors. London, G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd., 1955. Pp. 645. 


A survey of technical, commercial and art 
education in Great Britain. 


20. WortD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF THE TEACHING Prorsssion. Status 
of the Teaching Profession. Washington, 
1955. Pp? 29: 

Each of the national teachers’ associations 
belonging to WCOTP was asked for infor- 
mation on three questions concerning: (1) 
the most important improvement in the 
status of the profession in the last five years; 
(2) the area most urgently needing improve- 
ment; and (3) activities which WCOTP 
might undertake in order to improve the 
status of the profession. This pamphlet con- 
tains a summary of the answers to the 
questionnaire. 


Employment Management 


21. Bettows, Rocer Marion. Case 
Problems in Personnel Management. 
Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. Brown Company, 
1955. Pp. 154, 60. 

The case problems in this book “are 
designed to enable the student to appreciate 
the uses and limitations of methods, as well 
as afford him practice in analyzing problems 
similar to those which he would encounter 
in day-to-day experience.” 


22. Bureau oF NationaL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
inaton, D.C. Downward Communications. 
Washington, 1956. Pp. 14. 

Some methods of communicating with 
employees are personal contacts by foremen 
and supervisors, bulletin boards, letters to 
employees’ homes, house organs, employees’ 
meshingt, stories in the local newspapers, and 

ms. 


23. ResrarcH CouNcIL FOR Economic 
Security. Absenteeism; a Report of the 
Discussions at the Seminar and Workshops, 
Highland Park, Illinois, November 22-23, 
1954, together with Selections from the 
Exhibits used and Additional Specially 
Adapted Source Material. Chicago, 1955. 
Pp. 87. 

Partial Contents: Identifying and Measur- 
ing Absenteeism. Evaluating the Absentee 
Records. Control of Absenteeism. Control- 
ling and Preventing Illness Absence. 


24. US. Department or THE ARMY. 
Better Employee Utilization through 
Planned Promotion Programs. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 40. 


This pamphlet points out that a good 
promotion program attracts and retains 
efficient workers. Production and morale is 
kept at a high level and turn over is at a 
minimum. Promotion permits the filling of 
positions with persons of known ability. 
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25. US. DsparTMENT OF THE ARMY. 
Building Good Relationships. Washington, 
G.P.O5 1954. Pp. 24. 

This pamphlet tells how to maintain good 


employee morale. It also suggests some 
incentives which management can introduce. 


26. U.S. DEPARTMENT oF THE ARMY. 
Effective Use of Time. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp. 19. 

This booklet “covers causes of lost or 


misspent time and methods of planning for 
more effective use of time.” 


27. US. DEparTMENT OF THE ARMY. 
Establishing a Job. Washington, G.P.O., 
1954. Pp. 14. 

“This outline covers the part the super- 
visor plays in setting up a new job in his 
unit. It points out his responsibility for 
knowing exactly what he needs and sources 
of help in making the determination.” 


28. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. 
Getting ready to train Employees. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 17. 


This booklet is designed to help the super- 
visor to prepare for job training. 


29. US. DeEpaRTMENT OF THE ARMY. 
Handling Behavior Problems. Washington, 
GPOSM95S: Eps 27. 


This booklet suggests ways of dealing with 
unacceptable behavior. 


Employment Statistics 


30. CLacun, Ewan. Figuring Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Statistics. A 
Paper given...at the 7th Annual Labor 
Conference of the University of Minnesota, 
Feb. 1955. New York, New York Regional 
Office, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1955. 
Pp. 20; 

The author tells how the U.S. Dept. of 


Labor compiles statistics on employment and 
unemployment. 


31. U.S. Concress. Joint CoMMITTEE ON 
tHE Economic. Hmployment and Unem- 
ployment Statistics. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Economic Statistics of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, Congress” of the United States, 
Highty-fourth Congress, first session, pur- 
suant to sec. 5(a) of Public law 304, 79th 
Congress. November 7 and 8, 1955. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 167. 

The Subcommittee on Economic Statistics 
held hearings “to discuss the development 
and adequacy of the current programs in the 
field of employment and unemployment 
statistics”. 


Foremanship 


32. Funisoman, Epwin A. Leadership 
and Supervision in Industry; an Evalua- 
tion of a Supervisory Training Program, by 
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Edwin A. Fleishman, Edwin F. Harris and 
Harold E. Burtt. Columbus, Ohio State 
University, 1955. Pp. 110. 

“This volume describes a research study 
of the leadership of the first-line industrial 
supervisor. It notes how that leadership is 
influenced by a systematic training program 
for foremen and also by the leadership of 
the foreman’s own boss. It determines the 
relationship of the different kinds of leader- 
ship to the efficiency and morale of the 
workers.” 


33. USS. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. 
Introduction to Supervision. Washington, 
G-P.0;,,19555, Pp. 54. 

This booklet contains outlines for five 
group conferences, 14 to 2 hours in length, 
and suggestions for on-the-job training. It 
is designed for newly assigned, inexperienced 
supervisors to enable them to understand 
and to carry out their responsibilities 
effectively. 


Industrial Relations 


34. INpustTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS, 
Inc. Proceedings of a Conference com- 
memorating the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
of Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
May 22, 1951. New York, 1951. Pp. 66. 

Contents: Manpower and the Emergency, 
by J. Douglas ‘Brown. Impact of Govern- 
ment on Industrial Relations, by John C. 
Gall. The Older Worker, the Coming 


Problem in  Jndustrial Relations, by 
Edward J. Stieglitz. 


35. Kerr, CriarK. Industrial Relations 
and the Inberal Pluralist. Berkeley, 
University of California, Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, 1955. Pp. 15. 

The author discusses the increasing impor- 


tance of industrialization and its effect on 
relationships among men. 


Insurance, Unemployment 


36. Bureau or Nationa Arrairs, WASH- 
tnaton, D.C. Supplemental Unemployment 
Benefit Plans, Texts, Analyses, Comparison 
Charts, Arguments Pro and Con, Rulings of 
State Agencies. Washington, c1956. Pp. 
187. 

“This manual is concerned with the first 
substantive results of the all-out union drive 
for the guaranteed annual wage: the nego- 
tiation of collective bargaining agreements 


providing for benefits to alleviate wage loss 
during layoffs...” Cf. Preface. 


37. Great Brirain. Nationan INSURANCE 
Apvisory Commoirrer. Benefit for Very 
Short Spells of Unemployment or Sickness; 
Report in Accordance with Section 41(3) of 
the National Insurance Act, 1946. London, 
HIMES OF 19ba5 bp 43. 

The Committee’s terms of reference for 


this question were “to consider whether the 
provisions governing the payment of National 
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Insurance benefits for very short spells of 
unemployment or sickness are the most 
appropriate, particularly in those cases where 
a claimant is also receiving payments from 
an employer, and, if not, to make any recom- 
mendations which do not increase the liability 
of the Fund for those two benefits.” 


38. Resparcu Counci, For Economic 
Srcurity. Unemployment Compensation, a 
Graphic Review. Chicago, 1955. Pp. 56. 


A study of unemployment insurance in the 
U.S.A. between 1939 and 1954. 


39. Watson, ANpREw D. The Principles 
that should- govern the Structure and 
Provisions of a Scheme of Unemployment 
Insurance. Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1954. Pp. 45. 


The author was formerly Chief Actuary, 
Department of Insurance. 


International Labour Organization 
40. Brown, ArtHuUR HUNTINGTON. 

national Labour Organization. 

Dept. of Labour, 1956. 2 Parts. 


Canada at work broadcast Nos. 599 and 
601. 


Inter- 
Ottawa, 


41. INTERNATIONAL LABouR CONFERENCE. 


38th, GENEvA, 1955. DELEGATION FROM 
Great Britain. International Labour Con- 
ference, 88th Session, Geneva, 1st-23rd 


June, 1955. Report by the Delegates of 
H.M. Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
London, H.M8.0., 1955. Pp. 46. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


42. Houiy, JoHN Frep. Protective Labor 
Legislation and its Administration in 
Tennessee, by J. Fred Holly and Bevars D. 
Mabry. Knoxville, University of Tennessee 
Press, 1955. Pp. 216. 

This is a study of labor legislation and 


its administration in Tennessee and of the 
Tennessee Department of Labor. 


43. Wirtr, Eywin Emit. The Develop- 


ment of Labor Legislation and its Hffect 
upon the Welfare of the American Work- 


man. Urbana, University of Illinois, Insti- 
tute of Iabor and Industrial Relations, 
1954. Pp. 24. 


The author discusses some of the restric- 
tions on labor of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


44, Wirtr, Eywin Emm. The Relation 
of Labor Standards in the United States 
to I.L.0. Standards. Madison, University 
of Wisconsin, 1955. Pp. 669-675. 

The author points out the difficulty of 


establishing uniform labour and _ social 
security legislation in the United States 


because each state has its own system. In 
many respects, the International Labour 
Organization labor standards are higher 
than those in the United States. 
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Labour Organization 


45. Hit, James Davi. A Brief History 
of the Labor Movement of Studebaker 
Local No. 6. UAW.=-CJ.O. South Bend, 
Ind.; Studebaker Local No. 5, Education 
and Publicity Committee, 1953. Pp. 71. 

This booklet traces the activities of Local 


No. 5, UAW-CIO from 1929 to February 
1953. 


46. ManrropA ProvINCIAL FEDERATION OF 
Lasour. Report of Proceedings, First 
Annual Convention held in...Winnpeg, 
November 19th, 20th, 1955. Winnipeg, 
19552 Po. so. 


47. Vester, Horatio. Trade Unions and 
the Law, by Horatio Vester and Anthony 
H. Gardner. London, Methuen, 1955. 
Pp. 120; 

This book reviews British trade union law 


and describes the law as it concerns unions 
today. 


48. WotmaNn, Leo. Labor Monopoly and 
its Implications to a Free Society. New 
York, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 1956? Pp. 11. 

The author alleges that “the acknowledged 
purpose of the organization of labor is 
achievement of monopoly through the reduc- 


tion or elimination of competition in the 
Jabor market”. 


Labour Supply 


49. AmpRICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Meeting Production’s Manpower Needs: 
Man-Hour Utilization, Management Devel- 
opment. New York, 1955. Pp. 39. 

Contents: A Production 
Approach to Man-Hour Utilization, by 
W. W. Gilmore. The Manpower Develop- 
ment Program at the Marinette Paper Com- 
pany, by J. W. Shimp. Meeting the Man- 


Management’s 


power Shortage at Columbia Records, by 
J. H. Hunter. Finding and_ stimulating 
Managerial Ability in Heinz’ Production 


Division, by F. Y. Tiernan. The Gary Steel 
Works Management Institute, by J. H. Vohr. 
The Potential Power of Middle Manage- 
ment—on and off the job, by W. G. Caples. 


50. Nationan MANnpowrer Counc. A 
Report on the National Manpower Council. 
With an Appendix on the Conservation of 


Human Resources Project. New York, 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, 1954. Pp. 48, 3. 


This is the story of the National Manpower 
Council and its work from its formation 
early in 1951 till November 1954. 


Labouring Classes 


51. Inuinots. Universiry. INstituTEe or 
Lasor AND InpustrRiaL RewatTions. An 
Education Program for Union Women; an 
Expervment conducted...as Part of its 


Inter-University Labor Education Com- 
mittee Program. Champaign, IIl., 1954. 
Pp. 64. 

Between January 1953 and May 1954 the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
of the University of Illinois conducted three 
education programs on unionism and public 
affairs for wives of union members and 
women trade unionists. This is the story of 
how the experiment worked out. 


52. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION Or 
Free Trapp Unions. Workers’ Fists against 
Soviet Steel. Brussels, 1953. Pp. 36. 

The story of the revolt of German workers 
in East Germany against the State govern- 
ment, the Communist Party and_ the 


Communist-controlled trade unions in June 
1953. 


53. Lunpeuist, Ben. The Story of Labor 
in American History; a Resource Umt for 
Senior High School American History. 
Prepared by Ben Lundquist, Walter H. 
Uphoff and Vernon G. Smith. St. Paul, 
Minnesota State Federation of Labor, 1955. 
Pp. 28. 

This pamphlet is prepared for American 
teachers of the social studies so that they 
might help high school students to get a 
better understanding of the part labour plays 
in American life. 


54. New York (StaTe). LEGISLATURE. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL AND 
Lasor Conpirions Report for the Year 
1954-55. Albany, Williams Press, 1955. 
Pp. 129. 

55. Saposs, Davin JosepuH. Labor in 


Western Europe. Two addresses delivered 
at the University of California: 1. Current 
Trade-Union Movements of Western 
Europe; 2. Recent Labor Political Action 
in Western Europe. Berkeley, University 
of California, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1955. Pp. 297-313; 451-466. 

The author states that the least effective 
labour movements in Western Europe are in 
France and Italy, where the dominant trade- 


union federations are controlled by the 
Communists. , 
56. Witte, Epwin' Emit. Labor in 


Politics; Address at the Meeting of the 
Mid-West Economics Association at 
Omaha, April 15, 1955. Madison, Wis., 
19552> Ppt 17. 


The author concludes that organized labour 
is seldom able to influence the outcome of 
elections on the national or state level. 


Moving Pictures in Industry 


57. Gueeson, J. R. Films in Industry. 
Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1955. Pp. 4. 
Canada at work broadcast No. 591. 
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58. Marsuauit, C. W. Film Services to 
Canadian Industry. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Labour, 1956. Pp. 3. 

Canada at work broadcast No. 593. 


Older Workers 


59. Linpen, Mauricr KE. Tensions created 
by the Increasing Span of Life. Speech 
read before the Atlantic County Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, Inc., in Atlantic 
City, N.J., on May 9, 1955 during Meeting 
of the American Psychiatrie Association. 
Philadelphia, Division of Mental Health, 
Dept. of Public Health, 1955. Pp. 16. 

The talk is about some sociological and 


psychological factors which concern the 
welfare of older persons. 


60. New York (Strate) DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. DIvIsIoN OF RESEARCH AND STATIS- 
Tics. Occupational Patterns of Older 
Workers, 1940 and 1950, by Car] Raushen- 
bush and Abraham J. Berman. New York, 
1955. Pp. 79. 

“This study analyzes the employment 
opportunities of older men and women in 
various occupations, and the changes in these 
opportunities between 1940 and 1950.” 


61. Research Council ror Economic 


Security. Views and Ideas: Review of 
Recent Comments and Ideas, Aging. 
Chicago, 1955. Pp. 52. 

Contents: Views and Ideas on Aging. 


Financial Security. Health Security. Social 
Security. Responsibility for the Aging. 


62. U.S. DerartTMENT or Hrattu, Epuca- 
TION, AND WELFARE. DrvIsION OF STATE 
Merit Systems. Problems of Mandatory 


and Variable Retirement Ages in State 
Employment. Washington? 1954. Pp. 10. 
Pensions 

63. Commerce CxiearINc House. Pro- 


posed Regulations on Qualified Retirement 
Plans. Chicago, 1955. Pp. 48. 

“This report contains the proposed Regu- 
lations on qualification of retirement plans 
for deduction of contributions and exemption 
from tax of the funds’ incomes. They are 
approved for filing in the Federal Register.” 


64. Marnwarina, JoHN. Industrial Pen- 
sion Plans in Canada. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Labour, 1955. “Bp. 5. 


Canada at work broadcast No. 589. 


Productivity 
65. British Propuctiviry Counciu. Fuel 
Conservation and Productivity. London, 


1955. Pp. 23. 


This pamphlet states that fuel shortage in 
Great Britain may hinder economic progress. 
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66. European Propuctiviry AGENCY. 
Report of the Second Meeting of Technical 
Information Officers held...in Frankfort 
from 2nd to 6th May 1956. Paris, 1955. 
Pp. 86. 

On cover: Technical Information Ser- 
vice in Europe... 

At this conference the participants dis- 
cussed technical information services in 
Germany and also current and future activi- 


ties of the European Productivity Agency 
in the field of technical information. 


67. GALENSON, WALTER. Investment 
Criteria, Productivity, and Economic 
Development, by Walter Galenson and 
Harvey Leibenstein. Berkeley, University 
of California, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1955. Pp. 343-370. 


The authors state that “successful economic 
development under present conditions, par- 
ticularly in the face of gross backwardness, 
hinges largely upon the introduction of 
modern technology upon as large a scale as 
possible.” 


68. Gotp, Beta. Foundations of Produc- 
tivity Analysis; Guides to Hconomic 
Theory and Managerial Control.  Pitts- 
burgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 1955. 
Pp. 303. 

This book is divided into five parts. Titles 
of five parts are: Part A. Productivity 
Analysis Objectives and Methods; Part B. 
Productivity Components and Their Inter- 
relationships; Part C. Sources and Nature 
of Productivity Adjustments; Part D. Alter- 
native Allocations and Effects of Produc- 
tivity Adjustments; Part E. Productivity 
Adjustments and the Larger Framework of 
Decision-Making. 


Social Security 


69. BarBer, Ciarence L. The Cost of 
Public Welfare Expenditures to Cana- 
dians. With preface by: W. A. Mack- 
intosh and a Critique of Dr. Barber’s Paper 
by D. C. MacGregor. Toronto, Gilbert 
Jackson and Associates, 1955. Pp. 5, 15, 46. 

“Dr. Barber argues that the added cost 
of the whole public assistance program 
($1,250,000,000 a year) would lead to an 
extremely harmful level of taxation, would 
impair the country’s ability to pay for 
national defence out of taxes, and hence 
render it more vulnerable to inflation in the 
event of war.” Cf. A Critique of Dr. 
Barber’s paper, by D. C. MacGregor. 


70. Great Brirain. NATIONAL INSURANCE 
Apvisory Committen. Report in Accord- 
ance with Section 41(8) of the National 
Insurance Act, 1946 on the Question of 
Widow’s Benefits. London, H.MS.O., 1956. 
Propace 

This report reviews the present provisions 


{other than the contribution conditions and 
rates of benefit) governing widow’s benefits. 
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71. Haves, Atpert Joun. A New Look 
at Health Insurance. Washington, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 1955. 
Pp. 14. 

The author feels that unless some econom- 
ical form of health insurance is established 
then a national health insurance scheme is 
the alternative. 


72. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice. The 
Financing of Social Security. Third Item 
on the Agenda. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 154. 

At head of title: Report 3. International 
Labour Organization. European Regional 
Conference, 1955. 

This report contains information on the 
experience of European countries in financing 
social security, and the legislation pertaining 
to it. 


73. New Brunswick. DEPARTMENT OF 
HeattH AND SocrAu Services. First Annual 
Report of the Chef Welfare Officer... for 
the Fiscal Year ended March 81st, 1955. 
Fredericton, 1955. Pp. 38. 


74. Unitep Nations. TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE ADMINISTRATION. Social Welfare 
Project. Prepared for the Government of 
Pakistan by Elmina R. Lucke. New York, 
195555 pe ain 

The author and other social workers went 
to Pakistan for the U.N. Technical Assist- 
ance Administration to advise on social 
welfare work. 


75. Wirth, Epwin Emin. The Changing 
Role of Labor, Management, and Govern- 
ment in the Quest for Security, an Address. 
Detroit, Wayne University, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, 1955. Pp. 14. 

A talk about social security in the U.S. 


Statistics 


76. AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Bustness AND Economic Statistics Sxc- 
TION. Proceedings. Papers presented at 
the 114th Annual Meeting of the American 
Statistical Association under the Sponsor- 
ship of the Business and Economic Statis- 


tics Section, September 10-13, 1954 at 
Montreal, Canada. Washington, 1954. 
Ppw2b5. 


Partial Contents: Measuring the Effects 


of Social Payments on the Economy. The 
Business Outlook. The Canadian Balance 
of International Payments. Consumer 


Survey Data as a Method of forecasting 
Economie Fluctuations. Economic Fore- 
casting Techniques. The Reliability and 
Meaning of Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics. Measuring the Effect of Pension 
Funds on the Economy. Determinants of 
Productivity Levels. 


77. France. Instirut NATIONAL DE LA 
STATISTIQUE ET DES Erupes HcoNoMIQuES. 
Annuaire Statistique de la France, 1954. 
Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1955. Pp. 
360, 142. 


78. GERMANY (FEDERAL REPUBLIC, 1949- _) 
SratisticaAL Orrice. Federal Statistics; the 
Activities of the Federal Statistical Office 
and the Statistics processed by the Supreme 


Federal Authorities. Position on 31 Decem- 
ber, 19538. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 
1954. Pp. 88. 


79. U.S. Concress. Jornt CoMMITTEE 
OF THE Economic Report. 1955 Report of 
the Subcommittee on Economic Statistics 
to the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, Congress of the United States. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 21. 

“This report presents the findings and 
recommendations of the subcommittee based 
upon hearings and studies conducted by the 
subcommittee during 1955.” 


Wages and Hours 


80. Eprror1AL RESEARCH Reports. 
Prices, Profits, by Helen B. Shaffer. 
ington, 1955. Pp. 751-768. 


A review of wages, prices and profits in 
the U.S. in 1955. 


Wages, 
Wash- 


81. Nicam, 8. B. L. State Regulation of 
Minimum Wages; a Study of the Methods 
and Principles with Special Reference to 
India. Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 
1955, Pp. 3p2, 

“The purpose of this study is to examine, 
with special reference to minimum rates 
for low-paid labour, the methods and prin- 
ciples of state regulation of wages adopted 
in different countries and then to consider 
how far they can be applied in India.” Cf. 
Preface. 


82. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Earnings of Communications Workers, 
October 1954: Class A Telephone Carriers, 
Western Union Telegraph Co., Radio- 
Telegraph Carriers, Ocean-Cable Carriers. 
Washington, 1955. Pp. 10. 


83. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 


Occupational Wage Survey. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1956. 9 Volumes. 
Contents: 1. Dallas, Texas, Oct. 1955. 


2. Detroit, Mich., Oct. 1955. 3. Milwaukee, 
Wisc., Nov. 1955. 4. Philadelphia, Penn., 
Nov. 1955. 5. New Orleans, La., Nov. 1955. 
6. Denver, Colo. Dec. 1955. 7. San 
Francisco-Oakland, Cal., Jan. 1956. 8. 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 1955. 9. 
St. Louis, Missouri, Feb. 1956. 


84. US. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Wages and Related Benefits, 17 Labor 
Markets, 1954-65. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 69. 


This is a survey made in 16 states in late. 
1954 and early 1955 of 17 areas having a 
combined population of about 36 million in 
1950. 


Women-Employment 


85. Open Door INTERNATIONAL FOR THE 
Economic EMANCIPATION OF THE WOMAN 
Worker. Report of the Ninth Conference 
held at Oxford, July 26th-30th, 1954. Oslo, 
1954. 

Among the topics discussed at this con- 
ference were part-time work, the rights of 


women workers, and equal pay for equal 
work. 


86. SASKATCHEWAN. Bureau or PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Women’s and Children’s Rights in 
Saskatchewan. Saskatoon, 1955?’ Pp. 48. 

A summary of Saskatchewan legislation 


which establishes the rights and privileges 
of women and children. 


87. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Programs 
and Services of the Women’s Bureau; How 
to use Them... Washington, G.P.O., 1955. 
Pp. 07; 


Youth 


88. CanapIAN Marxetina ANnAtysis Lp. 
The Inberty Study on Young Canada, a 
Motivational Study of Canadians between 
the Ages of Fifteen and Twenty Years. 
Prepared for Liberty Magazine. Toronto, 
n.d., 1955? Pp. 48. 

“This research is an investigation into the 
attitudes, behaviors and motivations of a 
group of Canadians; urban young people, 
between the ages of 15 years and 20 years.” 


89. U.S. CuHinpren’s Bureau. The 
Adolescent in Your Family. Rev. ed. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 110. 


Miscellaneous 


90. CanapA.  RoyaL CoMMISSION ON 
NatioNAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE ARTS, 
Letters AND Scipnces. Royal Commission 
Studies; a Selection of Essays prepared for 
the Royal Commission on National Devel- 
opment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. 
Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1951. Pp. 340. 

91. CONFERENCE ON CANADIAN AID TO 
UNDERDEVELOPED CouNntTRiInS, OTrawa, 1955. 
Conference on Canadian Aid to Under- 
developed Countries held at the Chateau 
Laurer Hotel, Ottawa, May 27-28, 1956. 
Ottawa, United Nations Association in 
Canada, 1955. Pp. 40. 

The Conference discussed the question of 


technical assistance for underdeveloped 
countries. 
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CONFEDERATION OF 
Economic Systems m 


92. INTERNATIONAL 
FREE TrapE UNIONS. 


Change. Brussels, 1954. Pp. 116. 

A survey of economic systems in the 
world. 

93. MicHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. DeErTROIT 


Arpa Stupy. The Division of Household 
Tasks between Husbands and Wives in the 
Detroit Area. Ann Arbor, 1955. Pp. 3. 


94. NationAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Conference Board Economic 
Forum presents: The Economics of Con- 
sumer Debt. New York, 1955. Pp. 84. 

The Economic Forum agreed that: 1. The 
position of total consumer debt is not 
alarming; 2. Consumer debt has increased 
very much recently; 3. The increased say- 
ings of American families can handle a 
larger debt load; 4. Credit terms for the 
consumer have been made easier. 


95. Ross, Murray G. Community Organ- 
ization, Theory and Principles. New York, 
Harper, c1955. Pp. 239. 


The author has attempted “to set forth 
a conception of the community organization 


process, to describe its nature, and to out- 
line principles which facilitate its develop- 


ment.” Cf. Preface. 
96. Toronto. UNIVERSITY. CoMMERCE 
Cus. The Commerce Journal 19656. 


Toronto, 1956. Pp. 84. 


This issue contains two articles on the 
guaranteed annual wage. These articles are: 
The guaranteed wage issue: a Canadian 
appraisal, by W. Wallace Goforth, and, The 
GAW: a labor viewpoint, by A. Andras. 


97. U.S. Concress. Joint COMMITTEE ON 
THE Economic Report. Joint Economic 
Report; Report...on the January 1956 
Economic Report of the President with 
Supplemental and Minority Views and the 
Economic Outlook for 1956, prepared by 
the Committee Staff, 84th Cong., 2d Sess. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 116. 


98. U.S. DepaRTMENT OF THE ARMY. 


Care of Materials and Equipment. Wasb- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 17. 
This booklet “analyzes the causes of 


improper care or misuse of Government 
property and offers suggestions by which the 
supervisor can effect economies.” 


Cornell University Publishes Guide to Labour Union Periodicals 


A book that lists more than _ 1,700 
current and non-current labour union 
periodicals published in the United States 
and Canada, and names the libraries in 
which they may be found, has been pub- 
lished by Cornell University (American 
Labor Union Periodicals: A Guide to Their 
Location, $7). 

Part of the volume is devoted to periodi- 
cals of the federations, the national and 
international unions and _ their locals. 
Another section lists periodicals published 
by regional labour organizations. 


Development of such a guide was first 
undertaken by the Committee of University 
Industrial Relations in 1947. 
At their first annual conference a co- 
operative project was launched to describe 
and locate files of union periodicals. 


Librarians 


A preliminary edition was completed in 
1958 and = distributed to participating 
libraries. As the project developed, more 
became interested and actively 
co-operated. The present volume resulted. 


libraries 


Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


(Continued from page 1173) 


Nos 11 & 20; Henry W Colten Ltd, painting of bridge No 13. 


Windsor Ont: Whelpton 


Electric Ltd, airport lighting installation; Eastern Construction Co Ltd, construction of 


sewage lift station & septic tank. 


Gimli Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, additional 


development at airport. Lawn Point B C: Moncrieff Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of radio beacon bldg, power house «& related work. Coral Harbour N W T: The Tower 
Co Ltd, installation of airport lighting. Coral Harbour, Chesterfield Inlet, Alert, Resolute 
& Frobisher N W T: The Tower Co Ltd, prefabrication & erection of various bldgs. 
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‘ables F-and F=2=—Prices. . «cis. .ae soe oe ne stooge en Bs 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JUNE 23, 1956 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 
Ot SOR OB! ose de atadore osazieihtiers wyaiaiogheiese Osea 5,764 115 433 1,609 2,126 1,007 474 
Agricultural sc ics cone ccice sare vcleinie’s 809 x 46 172 217 345 24 
Won-Asracultural ii: iia iciociersieleis o's.sisteiare 4,955 110 387 1, 437 1,909 662 450 
MES leey 5 Sis bec .c Seah Mette telat oss. 3 'o arara/ store Qiao stavate 4,423 97 339 1, 266 1,570 794 357 
‘A orsoulturals sesceeet. sc cpacwiiimeieivver 759 * 43 169 201 319 22 
Nom-Agracalturall ict... 2\s:ecesraysaisis > ostele:« 3, 664 92 296 1,097 1,369 475 335 
MORIA CO ts ei estos wale ieniansutasae dares 1,341 18 94 343 556 213 117 
A OTS OMATAP AN. 200s oe pievs Sieve in oe aierwine f0teha's 50 * il ms 16 26 * 
WY OA CACHL OUT EL ccs ofaisiace orsicte:e 2/50 6¥5,9°6 1,291 18 91 340 540 187 115 
AW ERRN Altay te, vu sico ewe eisine iene 5, 764 115 433 1, 609 2,126 1,007 474 
UAE CAE Boies cssis ia atau aye cinwie aie ian ena 589 14 42 203 208 85 37 
Doe 8G CRED a dnFeiveciiecmage thy asvteie 744 18 58 235 253 130 50 
OEE SF CATES cers iciniciiaescYarousspia:ace o 3/215‘ ately 2,638 54 192 732 970 464 226 
A O40y CAEN, siento @ sGlotsaieiaansels «6 \temiote 1,565 27 118 390 604 284 142 
65 VORIS ANG. OVER sists, fa cee a ncisis'es debe 228 * 3 49 91 44 19 
Persons with Jobs 
PLL Stat Us SUOUDR is, A adiossiasoditeamasic <isis.0 teats 5, 647 110 421 1,556 2,094 1,000 466 
DE eee a ey ee erie ae 4,329 93 328 1,222 1,545 790 851 
GIIAIGS as retina tele loaimeretgins eiersieaeas ape 1,318 17 93 334 549 210 115 
LR PPACMEPDUNEM Sache ci scedont te wae vie 058 Abie ele 804 % 45 170 216 344 24 
Non-Agricultaral (2.210140 0a. sis 21 <to)'s;° 4,843 105 376 1,386 1,878 656 442 
Beeired WV OR OTH ocegs (el eva\ciolaret tar avaiaye ntctainOate cae 4,429 91 337 1, 253 1,742 605 401 
PE NOS anne ees icia a. ore Be Magen 21d 3 KS, on 3, 233 76 256 941 1,236 429 295 
emialesigy sarc s'c sats .craraia oe ais ovoarsiarn sis tase 1,196 15 81 312 506 17 106 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
SOG USEXES wat onie. 67-5 cic: 6 at igiaiedechyscs%sysiels i a%e..0 117 * 12 53 32 a * 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
IBOGHESEXOS son creieisyers octesoinisteroninisiafovers versa eels 4,935 144 449 1, 420 1,569 900 453 
IMGIGS Sete ainde te leciilsemrkcrestiecs 899 36 94 227 257 180 105 
Pamiles fy base cette acne sel seice 4,036 108 355 1,193 1o12 720 348 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.-PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


See _—M—w—wo@o@o*" 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended | 
June 28, 1956 May. 19, 1956 June 18, 1955 
Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(?) Work(!) Work(?) 
Total looking fOr Works cc..<cms siviele «ieee cas anes 130 121 181 170 175 162 
WV AGERE UPON le x sis vom mints panies halnra Sino pa am Ba 117 110 165 156 157 147 
Under: temonthicwy ada teess cue. te seas 50 _— 43 -- 54 — 
TOG MON LHS. cence e Merwe eee ae ora 33 — 59 _ 44 _ 
FAG THONGS oy Oievaxcein se afotalcinters: asl es = 17 — 42 _— 27 —_ 
Da PNOBUDS sce cle ences ces ote Sie wreiae 10 => : 14 — : 23 — 
F3-—18 THONCHS ona y ects acm enol Soe . _ 4 _— Es _ 
Odin CRO VERAS. «.4.5,5 aacwtesiels oot Tete bd = = = 
WOE GUE enc ee Hoot nmrstasd ape iain a Sontis Wigs 13 11 16 14 R 18 c 15 
114 HOUES eel ee ee ey eee > te % bs 
TG —S4NOUIS hac 2 eRe Rass saictte oie es sd oe 11 10 12 


() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the “Total” column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—~Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


: Cee Utilities, , 
eric! Transport- | Finance, Suppl 
ture, A Services upple- 
a3 Forestry, Manu- Construc- ation, . (includin Zz mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion Communi- Goverme Labour 
Trapping, cation, ment) Income 
Mining Storage, 
Trade 

1940) Averaged. 4... scceemse 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950 Average.............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
TObT AVerage .aye osteitis Faas 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
ROD? AVErA G6. jcc hone ccmntee 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
TOHSTAVErSgO ts. ockeararne. 73 329 7 252 217 35 976 
1954 Average...........085 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955 Average. 6. . sees ccs (hii 342 7 278 256 37 1,068 
73 316 60 258 244 35 986 
70 325 57 258 246 35 991 
62 328 57 260 250 35 992 
61 333 64 268 249 36 1,011 
72 338 74 275 253 37 1,049 
80 344 85 281 262 38 1,090 
83 343 86 284 251 38 1,085 
85 351 93 284 256 38 1,107 
84 354 94 287 266 38 1,123 
86 354 100 288 264 39 1,131 
November........... 86 354 89 292 268 39 1,128 
December........... 85 357 78 293 265 39 Lot? 
1956—January.............. 75 349 71 280 263 39 1,077 
HObruary.ccce as tence 79 358 69 282 264 38 1,090 
Marchi votier, Niet sites 70 365 69 284 266 39 1,093 
SA DEMS ro ctarasz/outaetotieae 68 371 78R 291 277 40 1,125R 
MSVi lc. aon eee 7 37 89 301 281 40 1,166 
ANHOT Peon cehctaeen ee 89 381 105 311 288 41 1,215 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At April 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,570,981. 
TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month eS SMe 3 phe! 
eekly eekly 
Employ- Aggregate) Average Wagesand| Employ- Aggregate| Average Wageaan 


Weekly |Wagesand a Weekly |Wages and * 
aoe Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 


$ $ 
BOA VOCAPE nite twp teies-/o 2 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
TOSSA VGEARO See c.cak eons 2 as 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
ADAG AVGEARO.. oa as cian = 0: 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
IOG0=AVELALC. Sood a ts yet anes 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46,21 
S0GT SR VERAIOS be eta taecten 2s 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51,25 
1952—Average......... ee 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1953—Average... ; 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954—Average. - 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
1955—Average........... 3. 112-5 160-1 141-7 60.87 109-3 158-4 144-1 63.34 
UTS Sag a la ies aioe deere 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
15 Geni Boia ® 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
LET nits ae trope 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
INT) gosi Nae dO LOR 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
ayy aie eee et sete ore 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
SURSt Meese. cesses te 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
EDU ley aaa ener 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
YN Resi eR Crater 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
DOD is tere cwhiee ane an 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
ORGS etre shat ise 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
DOV, plea ences aan 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
OB ected hae ae ee Aaeetee 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.29 
CB Se Ee toi I aol erie lee 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Nebr ot eee aes enes < 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 
106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 
109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 
111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 
112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 
113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 
112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 
105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 
105-7 150-0 141-2 60,68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 
107-4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 
111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109°3 158-9 144-5 63.54 
115-3 164-1 141-7 60.87 111-6 161-5 143-9 63.28 
116-1 166-0 142-3 61.13 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
118-3 169-0 142-2 61.11 114-0 164-9 143-8 63.24 
118-5 170-4 143-1 61.49 113-4 166-2 145-6 64.04 
118-2 171-4 144-3 61.97 112-8 166-5 146-8 64.54 
117-9 170-9 144-4 62.02 112-3 166-3 147-2 64.71 
114-6 162-6 140-9 60.54 109-8 156-9 142-1 62.47 
112-3 164-0 145-3 62.43 110-2 164-0 147-9 65.05 
113-2 167-3 147-1 63.20 112-3 168-5 149-1 65.57 
113-5 168-4 147-6 63.43 113-4 171-2 150-1 66.02 
115-2 172-3 148-8 63.93 114-1 174-2 151-7 66.70 
119-3 178-1 148-6 63.83 115-2 175-3 151-1 66.46 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
June 1 May 1 June 1 June 1 May 1 June 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces 
INTO LUG HNN line SRE G Open SURAT TOC ROTO On Ta A0.4 132-0 119-4 129-7 55.95 54.94 53.22 
Prince eid ward Shanda), c sca, sre-sie cts oere(nroinielein oinseVoyareteist 111-9 102-3 117-4 49.24 47.24 47.11 
ING Waar CORIO er rittes aoc Soarea alts Pome igre cticeihy 6 stiestatn 101°3 93°7 96-5 52.38 53.14 50.63 
INI VALSTE cele <3 Adu Bosna SuOOUBOO DE RTA OOLDOAD OTe. 105-7 99-0 100-4 52.36 53.89 51.41 
Queer, carte sar tee tases nie oe qieieurely. setae 117-1 113-3 110-6 61.35 61.21 57.93 
ODER eee ee eNO oases jax iste nas aie velbals oars ciara tend 120-9 118-3 113-0 66.38 66.63 63.61 
INVA TACO sateen ttero ore 48 ayekele muorerersiaysierelovdbioccks: epiteveiova 106-9 103-8 104-8 60.17 60.32 58.05 
Sis A tCHE WAM 3 \7.ce co cto coe. visveltre sratoetervatannt csi remy urererele eae 121-9 111-9 117-4 59.84 59.96 57.85 
~ Alberta (including Northwest Territories) 147-7 136-+7 129-8 65.82 64.72 61.26 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 121-3 117-5 110-4 69.68 69.57 65.90 
KG NG EVR Nee Stier arene: ace Se CRRA OD rn eR 119-3 115-2 111-7 63.83 63.93 60.76 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

(Sits KO) Shite jee era MAR GOT Ea OOPS Retin op Cogiero ob eta 122-1 113-5 112-6 45.60 45.92 44.80 
SV HCY:..« ssh oie clone cr aleahs, ccs alsauersiorsts aise rereteiecae 92-1 88-9 92-5 63.72 64.49 | 61.32 
MAAR ARE Me 8 Pa ruyeh che aisha esas vite atharee Wal seTel's-sye SR INDO TE 114-9 114-1 108-5 51.45 50.80 49.61 
MAINTE SOM. Shh E,c 25 tudes earmciaad fone e mbitiw us 95-3 96-0 99-3 49.45 50.53 51.48 
UC DEG 2 ar Aare ns chicas cara este tia ane Cone 108-7 107-9 107-5 54.71 52.67 50.96 
DP NerbrOOKS Sp ceteris sais locaeuatseee cle es steteid giokois wk peaeo Pines 100-7 102-3 103-5 53.00 53.93 49.70 
plehree JRAVIELS ataen sect Recoil one ts emadans oacmarehhles.« 119-5 115-5 105-9 59.60 58.70 57.08 
Drummondville 61-3 77-0 74-8 56.62 54.35 52.12 
Montreal.... 119-3 117-7 113-0 62.65 62.73 59.21 
Otay EDN veges on: ot eevatetafa ate: ocshorgi odtaldiey arava 119-0 116-0 113-9 58.75 58.02 55.91 
Peterborough sy ..4.00 tome uc «het ned scons oe 104-0 101-4 95-0 68.34 68.88 63.58 
OB RA Wale sb Ne ceise isis che Seva sta etsaie nth ok. sk Tapes 180-2 177-4 161-1 78.32 83.86 70.54 
Niaea ray EB MG Ri 8 0 shnerstxctbasrelerviac tomar eiscitem Cenieinen 122:3 119-5 122-4 71.45 72.47 66.75 
St. Catharines 126-9 124-7 116-1 75.53 76.10 71.20 
Toronto..... Sy I nr VARs oe OEE eer eae 127-2 125-9 120-7 67.47 67.53 64.33 
amaltonitiaeciascat eects c viedettena soe ede ytensines 114-6 112-6 104-9 69.99 69.20 65.50 
Brantford 91-5 93-3 83:5 62.42 62.31 60.28 
(Choe ee shen Sica aes ae ge > a ie ee ee ee ares ee 109-8 108-8 97-4 58.11 57.82 54.40 
Kitchener 111-5 108-9 103-6 62.04 61.65 59.59 
Sudbury 135-7 132-8 129-3 78.08 17.53 74.33 
London 117-8 115-4 113-4 61.31 61.46 58.96 
Sarnia...., 139-3 134-2 122-5 80.80 79.01 73.98 
Windsor 106-7 109-9 107-4 65.93 72.34 75.68 
SAUIE Stes Marte tani kia cnteceh osetia ioce nner ae. 130-6 125-5 116-8 77.93 41, 14 70.96 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur 114-5 111-6 109-3 65.87 65. 22 64.18 
Winnipeg Alifuomdanneach shhnCeananouD o De oEaneeocone 105:4 103-6 104-3 57.32 57.66 55.60 
IRGh al teas Aare on ae Ser tr OER CIO OR IOI ene PE 120-9 114-5 117°3 57.54 57.52 55.28 
Saekatoon Siren asce serie on ae metniine on echt 121-6 112-3 118-4 56.22 55.7 54.39 
ESIGN EOD ercya ce asm elie roa io einer re wan a haliaay hoon Ge 177-7 165-1 156-2 61.87 59.90 59.94 
Cal rary Tak Pets ce teh one ceca Oe ee 151-9 147-5 139+1 62,27 61.74 58.87 
WAN COUV OE mnats en aysine futdett aie fetta oge eesti: 117-1 114-6 106-4 67.30 67.22 63.34 
WACTOTIS HER AEBS 6.5.0.0 cape nic ein area acs et ee ae 119-4 116-6 115-0 61.25 61.52 59.44 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Industry 
June 1 May 1 June 1 June 1 May 1 June 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

Mra oe eee ae Aes oes ORIG. seria ere: 122-9 116-9 111-9 76.98 76.54 72.06 
Metal mining 125-8 122-7 116-5 80.12 79.87 75.04 
old 77-1 76-9 82-0 71.39 70.64 68.46 
Other 171-1 165-3 148-8 83.78 83.87 78.42 
WISE igs casa ceca te 110-3 102-1 99-5 74.52 73.18 69.04 
Coal Be, os 3 See Oe Oh. ORG in aD aro Boe 67-6 67-2 68-3 60.12 60.63 59.66 
rll watareal) gas. vo ce cc ce oe wate oe 205-2 216-3 202-4 87.26 85.94 79.50 
Noan-motals Pr. 3. Dom eat aan Eres -)ys oe pene 149-0 163-5 129-0 70.50 70.70 67.05 
MNES CAE AC GEATIN SS ok oR T. rorccs rine ins. aeee ach ionn 115-2 114-1 109-3 66.46 66.70 63.54 
Boodiontd Weveraves: io el oc ctivascie ke scnmincwe oe et 105-3 101-2 103-9 59.25 58.96 7,15 
Menbpranupts. 4. scat 32 ss ao nade ns 124-9 119-1 118-0 68.44 67.97 67.13 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. .... 79-7 75-6 75-6 Soe2t 53.88 50.27 
iSxain mn lrrodncier.23 2 5....208 aos hace doe oes 103-8 103-5 106-6 63.24 62.80 60.89 
Bread and other bakery products............... 107-6 106-6 107-2 56.73 55.67 53.63 
Biscuits antl erackers =. 5... «<5 spb is cmap doves sos 91-4 92-4 94-0 50.02 48.06 46.94 
Distilled and malt liquors........00<0..s000-0008 106-3 103-6 102-9 75.00 74.52 71.94 
Tobacco and tobacco products... .......eheceeses 79-2 (deors. | 79°5 67.55 66.96 64.50 
gRED ET OSD yates PT i ee oc 113-6 112-0 107-8 68.78 69.40 65.16 
SMCRE OY Br CHOLES, «a ae is 0 OAS PE ccoiais fee oe Se 88-8 90-0 84-5 44.73 44.65 42.83 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 91-1 93-3 87-4 42.76 42.46 40.37 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 80-2 7-0 85-0 53.42 53.17 51.42 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............ 67-3 89-8 85-9 51,67 50.87 47.84 
ViRer LEST Za Ye (Om A a oI ls eee fe 73-9 73-7 69-3 51.08 50.74 49.70 
Synthetic textiles:and silk... ........:-020000s20- 86-8 84-0 87-3 58.80 59.22 57.83 
Clothing: (textile:and fur) a5 Ji itoitdiveess cies acts: cai 93-4 95-0 89-8 42.48 43.23 40.55 
ROR GUC LOAN E eeok ¢ AEE ais eensie min Cereals eee rrr es 100-6 100-8 96-0 41.87 42.82 38.86 
Women's. chong... c asae tessa c<caecwressee in. 90-9 95-2 89-0 43.05 43.95 40.80 
Bre CODERS ass Se eminence recente toes 81-6 82-0 76-9 42.85 43.51 42.44 
Wood products...... np Seno Sore COORD eT eae 111-6 106-6 107-4 57.25 57.45 55.32 
Daw And, planing MWS, 30. e.o,s00% 6445 seme oe oy cisle.s « 114-8 107-0 112-5 58.57 59.19 57.05 
ce vibe al gate Ne fe ame ot Re as Ra A A a eae Ee 109-9 110-4 102-1 55.81 55.54 52.58 
Other wood products. . 100-2 97°5 94-0 53.20 52.69 $1.37, 
Paper products.......... 124-6 120-9 118-0 79.14 TW 20 74.30 
Pulp and paper mills... ohhh. ee «he eee on 127-3 123-1 122-1 85.12 82.69 79.19 
Other paper products. sees cmssacvisis aie pn ie e site 117-9 115-5 107-7 63.33 63.12 60.76 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......... 114:5 114-4 111-3 71.61 71.27 68.44 
Iron-and Steel PLOGUCER soi jci,.,5100.6 0 esis = 30 yee 2 eh 112-9 111-7 102-2 74.82 74.67 69.91 
Agricultural implements. ...........--2000cccee8s 64-2 69-2 70:5 71.98 73.92 69.49 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 154-5 149-7 126-9 80.23 78.50 73.71 
AA ard WATS: ANG. TOON Sets nn s.cilelecleoie's Giew ss 'e ues eis 109-1 109-7 101-3 70.43 70.95 65.62 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 104-3 103-4 98-2 64.10 64,32 61.07 
RAITT OR Wace rhe oye ovens ort Srvinieeuenio dt 107-9 108-1 93-2 id.c2 73.88 69.68 
MEAP ian Sry DAE: i ierathe ceelatsvcbelene t atelerssaceiospiaal ete 98 120-9 118-4 107-3 72.50 73.23 68,04 
PLUMATY TOU ANCIBtCE) «i.sjc,eencs ot pisciomie ccces coco 123-8 120-8 109-4 83.34 81.09 75.48 
Sheet metal products.... 113-5 110-6 105-7 70.42 71.13 66.98 
Transportation Equipment, ..c2 ic. .c.s-c2eechaves ce 146-1 146-4 138-5 71.74 75.31 72.38 
PAATOROLE AGL DAT US Piece cla c.¢.u, 010 eros yitideieie la MCs) ch 353-7 352-7 333-2 77.39 77.58 73.94 
MM hor WEbiC lee a hs arash wiielaracs ariveabs teen Stars. 36.06.68 144-6 148-9 140:9 73.09 82.62 83.05 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. 128-8 130-3 125-0 73.63 76,13 72.13 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 93-9 91-9 83-0 64.98 68.68 63.58 
Shipbuilding and repairing..................0005 151-0 150-1 140-1 69.07 68.91 64.55 
Non-ferrous metal products... sc2..e00:s0tseeenes 132-2 128-8 123-7 75.01 74,74 71.75 
PAM MEAIIT DVO MNCS: occ cleus ccs Fe cles or alae oe ot 146-0 135-7 125-3 68.65 69.64 67.15 
Bruss And. COpper PrOdUCtB sires. eccclenca ene es nes 115-6 114-8 104-7 71,47 72.48 68,92 
Melting ANG WOMMING: natin occa seers een a 154-8 149-4 147-4 81,20 80. 26 77.20 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 149-9 149-2 133-1 72.16 72.38 68.31 
Non-metallic minera} DUO UGE Sa hie siataranlaiaw eee 136-5 131-4 122-5 69.47 69.02 66.56 

CTay PO GUC Soce.c.2, cect AY AER wlernsniv.cke 114-6 109°5 109-5 66.24 65.61 62.7 
Glass and glass products 1387-5 134-0 123-8 66.19 67.68 65.01 
Products of petroleum and coal...............+0+65 134-7 129-6 125-1 95.36 96.18 90.54 
MRO MINGHE FIROCUICOR «ok tin gcd at 6. kee o ow ved videos ee a eay oe 128-5 126-5 122-4 73.47 73,19 69.54 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 116°4 114-4 110-0 67.43 67.45 64.14 
pide, alicalis Aid SAIUS. 15%. \is6s-danednesees ey ns 131-3 129-3 126-1 81.53 80.73 78.53 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 107-9 107-8 101-0 56.60 56.90 54.60 
CONSIN CHOY ces creas Gri align a2 ees ans. shape aver 131-7 115-0 115-2 67.70 67.58 60.47 
Buildingiand strucharessj.8 0.6. siecle neces nets 137-8 125-3 116-4 73.71 73,01 64.95 
Sail Caner erent Beli enaveie sete nitisvans ste ctasiay Ne «cave 142-5 130-0 117-4 73.39 72.80 63.93 
Hn gineeriigt works s..mackecoasinasneGetccrs nas 117-2 104-8 111-7 75.44 74.18 69.72 
Highways, bridges and streets.............-00000> 122-0 98-5 113-2 56.80 56.49 63.13 
SS OPVICOM RE te ine.) seein asi Sa stNeas ihe, busine 124-0 120-1 113-7 42.75 42.91 40.68 
Hotelsiand res tauran tSizareveleic-corsia1eatalene ay2is1eir oie noice 118-8 113-8 108-7 35.93 36.19 35.20 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............-. 111-3 108-4 106-5 40.09 39.85 38.08 
QGher BErviee vaaesk tii yacaestersfevas x crake ost atescts, ais ‘ate Spars varoueee 158-5 156-5 141-9 62.05 61.81 58.24 
Industrial compoSite.............. cece cee ec eens 119-3 115-2 111-7 63.83 63.93 60.76 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smatiler number of firms 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available wherea: 


C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 
TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics ) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
s Tables C-1 to 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
ds Tia | Meg | Pah | Ma | Mae |e 
INES rato Tye NENG ICE: Ger Snicket aap as Cin Loe ee acs asic 43 +5 39-9 41-0 135-5 139-7 135-6 
Nova shee Fe oe ch Geen CLO MRT x0 ce 41-1 41-2 40-9 131-8 132-3 128-0 
UNG Was RUNS WC Lo rter icra eter terete: cor sNeeteret ois erclri Melee eetel= 41-4 42-0 41-7 133-5 135-4 127-9 
COPEL Ose iia.’ bois ANE HS OSI Ee OL Lo AO Ot 5 ee 42-4 42-6 41-9 136-1 134-6 130-3 
Ontario e ree eet ene Ss Neate eos Sena: 40-5 41-3 40-9 160-5 159-8 153-7 
WEANIGO Dee serge claro sai ccirens Gti inivce catetee s\ese eselb eamteraie'e 40-4 41-1 39-9 142-9 141-8 138-1 
Baskatchewalat y.tacns cctv entite siarnin)seiakele. cays acals with ofa « 40-3 40-5 41-0 156-1 157-9 151-5 
PAN eri uer aC) eRe vee tates ts, Meter ie = ices erala ess cas lotslenstiese 40-3 40-3 40-2 156-0 155-0 152-7 
British Columbia (2)): ssa tapes «low sic' «+ wner-\oeioetere sper 38-0 38-3 38-2 180-5 180-1 172-6 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
Period eee Average Average Ki 
Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer Re: i 
per Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price W. kl 
Earnings Index spect 
Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949.................. 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950.................. 42-3 1038-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951.................. 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952.............00.05 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953... 0c... ccccecacs 41-3 135-8 56.09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954................05 40-6 140-8 57.16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Monthly Average 1055. .....:.:... 00.005 41-0 144-5 59.25 142-1 116-4 122-0 
Week Preceding: 

May 41. 145-4 59.90 143-6 116-4 123-4 
June 41-0 145-5 59.66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
July 40-9 145-0 59.31 142-2 116-0 122-6 
August 40-8 145-1 59.20 141-9 116-4 121-9 
September 41-2 143-8 59.25 142-1 116-8 121-7 
October 41-5 144-8 60.09 144-1 116-9 123-3 
ever og 41-7 145-4 60.63 145-4 116-9 124-4 
ecem ber 41-6 146-1 60.78 145-7 116-9 124-6 
eery 41-4* 147-5 61.07* 146-4 116-8 125-3 
hel nat 41-2 147-3 60.69 145-5 116-4 125-0 
ina 41-3 148-5 61.33 147-0 116-4 126-3 
Mow . 41-1 150-5 61.86 148-3 116-6 127-2 
ay (1) 41-4 151-1 62,56 150-0 116-6 128-6 


Nors: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividi i i 
vera E y dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earningsindex. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. bt 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39-0 and $57.53. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industry 


Oil and natural gas : 
UNECE SSETVS NE SAR ere ei emg Reape (Ps ae 
ETAT EG Ere ee ee Ce 8 Ce ee eae an een ee ey or 
Food and beverages 
Mieat products ca. 64.3 ata ie on. aces Agate 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 
Grain mill products.............. : 
Bread and other bakery products. Pte en 
Distalled and: malt quors.cs ..o<c.cbige hho oe shee os 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ..........0..seceeeeees 
Ren Der promuctasts. Gale eae he SOO e roe note AS. 
esther proguets sis. ck Sais. Aah < oe ah iat acc ek eee 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).................-.-. 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 
Woollen: s00de call: ia eaten «<)> ale Biante oretate ae 
Synthetic textiles and swe. cis... scies cle es oes Stele eis 
Clothing (textile and fur). i. hacs =< seinadis serie < neo scoala 
Mars lather coon hth cpt. cisoReae Mash con aciowaiaave 
Wonsest siclothim psp set alae oe oes ah aca se oer 
PRRELIDOOMES Fe cele een ard notes fl awe gh orks 
*Wood products......... Yoo reece tee etter cence ees 
Saw and planing mills 
BWIPRIORTE is Ghee esc cin okies 0 
Other wood products: xi.6 sche. ee sees on a oh 
PASE DOC UGtBery 5 ae. skeet. ena t se aeE goers an 
ulpiand paper Was. sealers cao sie os otecccen sien clare 
Other ipaneriprodncts jasc. odin sis ak Cveab us oo eee oe 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 
*iron andisteel products: cas ods eles.dc.e scl vldigeies seis sie 
Aoricniinval IMplOWMI OMS ose os adialsie s/o 6d oe. enrsis o Velay 
Fabricated and structural steel...................055 
Mi gndwmare And: LOO: 6 .21.he okies 6 oatoe ae Eine aire ine nae 
Heating and cooking appliances............-......... 
NPOMICARTEN EB Beene oars sea a cues Aaa Daan as or 0% 
Machinery manufacturing... ...5...2..00cececeeeeens 
PAN ALYTON ANA BIBOL sss rfc oo mixer danas 
Sheet metal products...... 
*Transportation equipmen 
Aircraft and parts....... 
Motor, venicles com anv eo carpe aac 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...............4+. 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 
Shipbuilding and repairing................0-00+e00e: 
*Non-ferrous metal products.............-00-eceeeenee 
Al rmtinnm Products, sa s..2 eevee 0.3 sccrelon esi Tosa ale ais aiale’s s 
Brass and copper producte...........0..-..sseee eens 
Smelting and. POUMING rae scioesldissiie dk sclt ame Socata as 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................60+5 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 
IRAGION ANG TACIO Dartasne cee. -acoaccicilee as at ares se oe 
BS RULORIGR trai aiicaewcthe dice eb Oeiccar ees Agmanrigorcy? 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and applainces........ 
Miscellaneous electrical products..................4. 
WV ING eateel CA LG a atare siaea ected oie. Met ele tuaacein v0 =est 6 Ya, nis 
*Non-metallic mineral products..............0.0.00005 
Slay, DrOdUCts yaa c onda tie aise oialeisis eteb late nw: wee ose nn 
Glassiand glass products, 2. cts. ncomse idles ont eels care 
Products of petroleum and coal...............000000005 
Chemical productes.:.5 oe ses secon cree cs cig wen toesios soce 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 
Acids, alkalis and salts... oe csedale sc cesieirsccecnsrs 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 
*Dirable goods tea sskes hte cee ccs cstiata cay ss saanoeta 
Non-durable goods. 
Construction............... ag 
Buildings and structures................2+005 4 
Highways, bridges and streets..........-..++ssse05 
Electric and motor transportation.............+.0se0+5 
MOrviCOs tet ttty. cease nee tiaa waste (abdeinanc eae aas 


Average Hours 


1956 | 1956 
no. no. 
42-8) 42-7 
43-4) 43-6 
44-3) 45-1 
43-0) 43-0 
41-0) 40-0 
40-2) 40-6 
42-6] 38-5 
43-5) 43-1 
41-0) 41-4 
41-4) 40-9 
41-3} 40-8 
37-9} 39-8 
42-0) 41-7 
43-9] 43-8 
40-7| 40-7 
43-0) 42-5 
41-7| 41-8 
39-6] 39-9 
39-2) 39-3 
42-1) 42-5 
40-6] 41-5 
43-2) 43-0 
43-6) 44-1 
38-1) 39-1 
37-6] 39-0 
36-5) 37-6 
40-0} 40-6 
41-3) 41-5 
40-3) 40-2 
43-0) 43-2 
43-4) 44-1 
42-6) 42-4 
42-8) 42-6 
42-0) 42-0 
40-0) 40-3 
41-9) 42-1 
39-5) 40-8 
42-6) 41-7 
42-1) 42-8 
41-4) 42-2 
42-8) 43-2 
42-7) 43-5 
41-9) 41-1 
40-6) 41-3 
39-4) 41-6 
40-9) 41-0 
36-1) 42:3 
40-4) 41-7 
38-9) 41-1 
42-1] 41-8 
40-8) 41-1 
40:3) 40-6 
41-7} 42-5 
40-7) 40-8 
40-8) 41-1 
41-1) 41-8 
39-3) 38-4 
40-5) 40-1 
41-1) 42-2 
41-2) 41-4 
41-9} 42-1 
43-6} 43-4 
43-4) 43-6 
42+3) 43-2 
40-8) 41-5 
41-3) 41-3 
41-2] 41-3 
42-1) 41-7 
41-0) 41-5 
41-0) 41-7 
40-9) 41-1 
40-6) 40-5 
40-8} 40-6 
40-2) 40-2 
44-3) 44-5 
40-5} 40-6 
40-5) 40-6 
41-3) 41-4 


June 1|May 1|June 1 


1955 


no. 


Average Hourly 
Earnings 


May1|June 1 


June 1 
1956 


cts. 


170-4 


1956 


oo 
fo oie 2) 
ow 


1955 


cts. 


160-0 
164-5 


139-5 
179-1 
154-0 
147-6 
170-9 
151-1 
145-5 
126-7 
154-5 


x 
a 
BONKKLODONOND IGE OR 


Average Weekly 


Wages 


June 1|May 1 


1956 | 1956 


$ $ 


72.93] 72.16 
76.95} 76.61 
66.54) 65.94 
81.49) 81.57 
66.05} 63.00 


59.42) 59.89 
79.19) 71.28 
68.95} 68.44 
62.24] 62.56 
54.48) 53.74 
64.51] 63.44 
44.42) 46.69 
60.31] 59.26 
51.28) 50.85 
69.39} 68.99 
64.33] 63.71 
65.22) 65.63 


June 1 
1955 


* Durable manufactured goods industries, 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Note— The Table D-1 that appeared in the August issue (p. 1077) was inadvertently a 
duplicate of that which appeared in the July issue. The Table D-1 that should have appeared 
in the August issue, giving July 1 figures, is therefore printed in this issue, with the result that 
two Tables D-1 are published below. 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and ULC: 75% 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 

UL yO BO whch. are stem pease steer al (crete telah 24,392 15,500 39, 892 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
Sale LORD tess. orecke cre eee ca eh ae, 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 52,773 139, 770 
Mabyr te WOR Pon tia hese, cated Repahtaps ots 22,772 17,679 40,451 134, 394 61, 266 196, 260 
eT al Wt AUS eS ee Eig re, SN 21,229 20,088 41,317 124, 396 55,918 180,314 
54 Gar id Ae Be fae Eee oe eee OR 13,251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 284, 043 
Phyl LOO ORE iar thee cee e eatae ato ae 18,741 17,392 36, 133 152,711 77,865 230,576 
NUR USM eTOD Dien i anieiciera ea cs ee ends ee 18, 363 16, 665 35, 028 132,710 72, 674 205, 384 
eptember LuLQob ig a5. te eee ce 26, 320 19,536 45, 856 121,945 63, 738 185, 683 
Wceeper Te 195 he dice ois Witches ecco 28,794 18, 225 47,019 117,723 63, 545 181, 268 
November Ue 1956. 82.5 vec ademas 24, 268 14, 665 38, 933 136, 620 69,715 206, 335 
ecemiberd GO0oiv horn! cen acemet 26, 895 14, 969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268, 330 
WRRUANNTL, LODO 5% case as ike goes eee naga 17,986 12,111 30, 097 312,0 84,815 396, 881 
IR EBTUALY? b; ONO st asain tee Sens Deen 18, 180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
Maren, NOG wa. hen ee eee ce 20, 559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107, 927 526, 836 
Apia TSG Gite ucts tne cee cee 23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428, 221 104, 745 532, 966 
AM yD LOO ser em byclnc eee re ote Se Snes 8 35, 698 19,913 55, 611 313, 750 89, 239 402, 989 
yee LOG ND) een cie oer: eset eee 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229, 339 
uly dl elO56(E)icancac cnet oe ee 40,016 22,292 62, 308 116,849 72,618 189, 467 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Live Application for Employment 
Male Tlemale Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
August 1, 1950 26,391 13,582 39, 973 99, 100 58, 188 157, 288 
August 1, 1951 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
August 1, 1952 28,413 17, 212 40, 625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
August 1, 1953 19, 382 17,772 387, 154 111,524 52,357 163, 881 
August 1, 1954 12,124 12,902 25, 026 181, 457 77,396 258, 853 
August LS LOOD. rent eer oes ei tetera 18, 363 16, 665 35, 028 132,710 72, 674 205, 384 
September 11955. 52 ksccgeos sens 8 26,320 19, 586 45, 856 121, 945 63, 738 185, 683 
Octoperly, 19005 sise6 aco wete siaeaens 28,794 18, 225 47,019 117, 723 63,545 181, 268 
November 1195585. f.naae' ne cate 24, 268 14, 665 38, $33 136, 620 69, 715 206,335 
December 1955 ar.nascaneack meee 26, 895 14, 969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268, 330 
January DLOBG sais pecs astasireits tote mcs 17, 986 12,111 30,097 312,066 84, 815 396, 881 
February 1, 1956 seats hese, crea «4g steiate: ce 18, 180 12, 992 31,172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
March uf 1956 Falta Matte’ aaron eniye sit tae oA 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418, 909 107, 927 526, 836 
April 1, 1966 CEG HEE CARS OEE PEER ORT 23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428, 221 104, 745 532, 966 
May 1, 1056 MeO top tea Madk Aaieierec inde cl 35, 698 19, 913 55, 611 313, 750 89, 239 402,989 
June 1, 1956 Bi ckth GO 3 i COO OCR ERC Ie 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229, 339 
July 1, 1956 (1) Pei Os As O AONE RRO 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
AO St lO LOGGs Gri ersvteanete wh steve 38, 197 19, 636 57, 833 105, 417 69,272 174, 689 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded, 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 29, 


1956 (1) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry 


Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping..........................0- 
| Aa cae tA OSC OSE Me ACR HA EGR B EE AAR GSEs Het erates 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................5. 
Bietal Manse ree... pees bc creche ite ela cae c omens, 
MBG Bit ee ere on ein skh ch ayoveravatera eva athe vevere%s ohd Bre busierate Sig wie OaAe re 
Non-Metal Mining 
Quarrying, Clay pad SundlPitee. Fcc cskencesaesko cases 
Prospecting . ARS ATISEC- 6. c JO TORRED a. an a SeeRee otc emer 


PiawEAChUrine .20< Cosco esc a eee ae onaeaeaian can 
Ponds une) Baweriges, oo iste occkee ceca deeuewerene 
‘Fobacco/and Tobacco Products, ..../J5. - 255 00.ss dae cases 
Rubber Products 
Leather Products.... 
Textile Products (except clothing). 
Clothing (textile and fur) 
Wood Products........ ya 
AGOr ETOGUCUS. 0 a8 meee soc cn Me Mraeats wih aide autethccs : 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries................ 
TON ANGUSPEGL L TOGUCLENS «ojo 010.552 oh hole ose Sra wie Becies qeik ast e 
‘Transportation Equipment. 2.5... 06k secs. ew aweianes 
Won-Ferrous Metal Prodticts.... 7.2. 600k foc cc ce cscie eine nes 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.............-..0eee0e 
Non-Metallic Mimeral, Products)... fave 00 en ss cease 


Transportation, Storage and Communication............. 
MaANG PORATION nw ncin ye act n acm characte sisie.e s sfacsihcin Welwde 
SE Ea i I et Se oe a ee Oe 
Communication 


peceee El ee eee Tarren ceteriet ieticretsehties eictaie cojeiece soem eecies 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................205-- 


[ae 1 Rtas Sr aha cance ree rete AEG anCe ie oons 
Community or Public Service. 
Government Service 
Recreation Service........ ; 
BuSiiees sOmviCtet: cearae imc ances arte c aliniice me aeiapin eres 
OMEN SHON, VECO ceinicle iain elects ete of ste telaicioleys jolerelevets|ejsinielpiaie 


Change from 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


a 


Male Female Total 
ay 31, | June 30, 
1956 1955 

2,690 458 3,148 | — 505) + 487 
19,798 ai 10,819 | +1,638] + 8,033 
1,275 8i 1,356) — 87] + 714 
789 17 S06H| 9 68a ae 525 
330 20 350 — 41 + 225 
87 5 92 — 654 ad 61 
23 2 25) + 2) + 10 
46 37 83) -—s 57 | HE 15 
7,583 3,614 11,197 | —1,072} + 4,323 
607 500 1,107| — 385) + 293 
7 10 17] — 4} — 3 
61 26 87} — 16) + 7 
109 218 B20 4) = HOU wets 127 
185 236 421 + 10 + 149 
254 1,359 1,618 | + 18}o+ 352 
857 120 977 | — 120} + 356 
311 113 424 — .118 + 229 
332 123 455 + 36 + 220 
1,584 225 1,809 | — 100} + 943 
1,344 99 1,448 ]-— 427] 4+ 617 
468 58 526 — . 88 + 222 
620 174 794 — 97 + 284 
178 54 232) — 42] + 104 
86 18 104) + WW] + 30 
397 149 546 — 108 + 254 
183 132 315 = 5 + 139 
5,878 147 6,025 + 320 + 3,191 
4,519 92 4,611 + 186 + 2,549 
1,359 55 1,414 + 134 + 642 
2,605 416 3,021] — 71) + 1,846 
2,346 179 2,525} — 495] + 1,644 
77 26 103] — 384] + 39 
182 211 393 — 192 + 163 
352 70 42} — $538] + 258 
3, 683 3,139 6,822 — 818 + 1,908 
1,397 705 2,102 — 272 + 721 
2,286 2,434 4,720] — 546] + 1,187 
973 1,190 2,163 | — 259) + 492 
5,306 12,936 18,242 | —3,928} + 5,139 
497 1,906 2,403 — 229 + 574 
2,022 645 2,667 —3,354 + 887 
474 248 722 + 318 + 365 
808 502 1,310 — 316 eS 426 
1,505 9,635 11, 140 — 347 + 2,887 
41,143 22,072 63,215 | —5,485 | + 26,391 
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TABLE D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 28, 1956 (1) 


(Sourcs: Form U.I.C. 757) 
Ene 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group aS oe ee ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 3,065 1,057 4,122 2,904 2,131 4,015 
@lericall Workers) irre... be ces os ede sees 2,280 5,261 7,541 7,771 21,248 29,019 
SalessrOlkersee stele uio sere seoyersie «.c vsalscensie oie 1,540 1,453 2,993 3,309 10, 608 13,917 
Personal and domestic service workers... 2,035 10, 649 12,684 16,778 11,760 28,538 
Seamen........... sei bpaern eee ZU hae ieee Pes 41 406 1 407 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 2,782 376 3,158 1,254 288 1,542 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 20, 967 2,218 23,185 47,344 15,312 62,656 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

GODACEO) apatite ice celeisie «ersjeleleynte' e's 111 21 132 554 441 995 
Textiles, clothing, etc..... : 40 153 1,553 1,706 2,249 9,665 11,914 
Lumber and wood products. on 10,793 6 10,799 7,987 100 8, 087 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)....... Ba 65 15 80 521 319 840 
Leather and leather products........ 50 96 146 630 823 1, 453 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 22 il 23 127 45 172 
Metalworking ios «cc vette ssccre ce covtetsss 1,633 41 1,674 4,743 727 5,470 
Blectrical eck cveunrteace ice aeieeee 255 25 280 739 1,005 1,744 
Transportation equipment........... GAN deca oem 44 865 37 402 
MUTI Sere etc css Ta ye os ieteteie siorecee les VSS I Siores eae et ora A 528 BZ ice Ae ete aoe 525 
GONBUIUGLION 5255: akiorma ee ease eee DAE Nie eon bia ars 2,644 8, 423 1 8,424 
Transportation (except seamen)..... 1,485 28 1,513 8, 426 16: 8,499 
Communications and public utility. . OT eh lode seer 101 255 2 257 
Trade and Service. i .i..ccececssnuee 412 382 794 1,748 1,016 2,764 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 2,261 44 2,305 7,099 768 7,867 
MOREMEN: Sra. sesh tetin cece oe ote 141 6 147 1.186 283 1, 469 
Apprentices cseece sien cdeeronsc eares ZOO creic crn ctctet 269 1,767 7 1,774 

Unskilled ‘workers «te... Gece. wastes 7,306 1,278 8,584 37,083 12,290 49,373 
Foodtand:tobacto, ..caetseeeniaet 161 378 539 1,392 2,817 4, 209 
Lumber and lumber products....... 959 3 962 4,875 223 5,098 
Metalworking. .%: ct cane seretm ciate 455 46 501 1,972 365 2,337 
CWORStIUCLIONN: cao tmecatc ems te cass 33.603" e-aeoa: 3c are 3,653 16, 436) | oo. See eee 16, 436 
Other unskilled workers............ 2,078 851 2,929 12,408 8,885 21,293 

GRAND TOTAL.........<... 40,016 225292 62,308 116,849 72,618 189, 467 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JUNE 


28, 1956 


(Source: U. I. C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) 


Office (4) Previous 

Month 

June 28, | May 31, 

1956 1956 

INGWIOTEIMMIANG,.... eo oiosg deere wyhecmnsaaiertnmat ones 528 482 

GORGE RPV Ole sac aise siete ie ton acelin ee alelete ss aision ee a 56 58 

Crew Wehbe ois nickels 6 sce cee esa Carian BAN oem 0% TO eee 

PSG ahd EIT Bins «i antotersls aie yienvs scsonoe rnvelerinaiae ete baie anes 456 424 

Prince Edward Island. 363 256 

Charlottetown.... 289 182 

Summerside...... 74 74 

Nova Scotia.......... 1,548 1,726 

Amherst. <..00.-)- 24 30 

Brideaweuer.... eek occ neeies Sa accsue awe 37 35 

FI RBIS seseichieros ae 959 1,023 
ASTOR ot ees A save o Reet mens ah cea evra otek oer, aera ce earn tis ee ee 

TREN NB een fades Tie kolo s SanoiSe sins ces sess a a 68 328 

Bs POE Fos sta ais So np og na oe Re a are 71 39 

New Glasgow...... 160 118 

SPL a cete Mes seis, See whe ix sO OE wee ial 12 7 

IUCUTUDIY Sade of ovens. sfaisittnlas haus sucess eiese uni biche inde sheaves eis 49 37 

ADT Oeics bic:cite SRG e We We So Oe ae eee Lea 75 

GASTRO E80 ee MS RO Oey fe et ne Eee aio) Sen 31 34 

New Brunswick.............. pn CHEE OE ee Oe 2,416 1,796 

Bathurst.......... 25 11 

Campbellton 45, 49 

Edmundston 174 71 

Fredericton 412 338 

Fe ME oe 5 RoE «te Ce RAIEIORIES ote Ota eMC ence Seer 204 120 

MOnGtOO ry .n0/0.5 szers%e 799 610 

INO WCBERIG: ocdv,c ota ee Mine cisveinc oe tante thes ete Sauter aise if 10 

SCATTTEAE (0) Crs Rane, Ieee ee, ee pean ore CRS 343 311 

St. Stephen 140 46 

PSMSSOXS Se Oh cisus = sss ae nie erator tos aes cca een oir tee 81 117 

Wale o nn cede daltons tausae + Sa vaxerhe pense 186 113 

PTT Ps ae on acon ITO Dh MO COR CC RO ae Ienieasete 19,398 18,390 

Asbestos. . 46 73 

60 76 

9 14 

800 304 

10 4 

796 603 

190 132 

38 44 

47 57 

1, 888 1,558 

45 14 

58 56 

130 174 

117 145 

82 130 

49 58 

4 110 

706 593 

215 195 

60 65 

BF WORRIES Oe 02 DADC ET Ls COCR ore 15 51 

Be Feo ote oe eater te cis ara tal os opateca hie TRSaie OeaTons 32 20 

A RO Oc ASAIO. 0 Op UaOUmUeL coon tics 460 418 

Bs re aeolc eh NeI ayers Pee a cise suicavatars asians os o8e 71 88 

be SACs ee cute 35 x 

Montma; sie ovata ste Mekek ricco a Eady Neb ayscaeeha Gi Aiae fo esa esha 39 5 

Motes AR sri ots Seon 8 ree HARES Warn ces 7,292 6,972 

New Richmond 5 43 

Port “Alived's. dc ce feeies isecroa ents so 19 AL 

Qatbee Peiecyoaa te deme ave wreueaacpamiss sates 1,107 927 

UUM OUSKES Feo oc de Nee iets nctiratin aves nasene eeu em 331 204 

REVAeTO AU TGOUD steranveriorn area vevgereere shore aceeNate xo eich 60 62 

bavol (sie?) Dan tae cet AAP Oiic ike Meee CI 33 34 

OEY Ry alors eras vs alates tobi ae raya egal a /anns aren) ony eraVe “alle ohton 471 375 

Ste-A catherine eek be ciciacs ae ten site wiscs, aeteleels ets, ai6 94 136 

Ste-Anne de Bellevue, «ccc. s-ciee snes canee aioe vie 194 124 

Bite TH ERene ycnvaccte Mae ed vaisetei aids We vic care teveroyrisvels 127 97 

St2Goorges: Mate jas aterm. |serelsocee stetow aialaramrateleters ort 780 1,528 

St-Hyaeinthese....ctrnsen etter seas. aes 216 389 

Béslean crn oe daoe wince te ietrcbatsldls: yscletavaicreis 103 89 

BiG-U GrOU Gi cia ciaiets: a apctenars oa: o ches o sifiwiee ele arsrepe)ele arate 69 72 

St-Josephd Alma cemerleo- cam cesta: Sewlilececle’s 18 59 

Sept lesser. cart chads cles sa nculeis ste elvareieeialed oe 95 106 

PHS waMISAN ALIS. alate erstsyaisevereatetevoit eveie'e elvis ole oe = 53 106 

Ser brooke jaar seven mscla.crste fo iile.0\s eenvscrcion foresees 366 265 

Sorel Samer erosive ane eae ee Pak aroma ei elas 86 115 

Metiond Manes veicwle aecisiese eevee ave.v aaisiaiw alewTase «(aie 58 76 

PLOSEEVLVAOLOS s\a, tices otaiieald sialer sc sxvsleelaiwels ows 661 594 


Live Applications 


Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Year Month ear 
June 30, | June 28, | May 31, | June 30, 
1955 1956 1956 1955 

364 5,872 10,828 6,037 
18 1,791 3, 263 1,507 

1 533 1,387 398 

345 3,548 6,178 4,132 
328 1,036 1,168 1,235 
286 630 671 709 
42 406 497 526 
1,698 7,851 10,588 11,095 
79 350 42 502 

23 286 454 3871 
1,152 2,381 2,533 3,772 
208 650 188 

194 892 1,166 703 
55 110 164 202 

AT 775 1,029 1,552 
4 152 297 164 

91 1,880 2,465 2,627 
46 363 738 470 
7 454 664 544 
1,333 8,903 12,759 10, 082 
13 667 1,338 668 

29 920 1,393 850 
42 450 881 530 
447 530 673 694 

4 243 303 287 
274 1,905 2,638 2,021 
if 704 1,185 967 

283 2,419 2,846 3,116 
121 637 656 435 
87 121 275 167 

32 307 571 347 
9,932 62,942 84, 611 70,535 
72 264 304 322 
93 300 400 346 

23 380 550 311 
80 1,576 1,613 658 

7 308 793 223 

278 575 843 722 
137 613 974 374 
72 981 988 1,066 
105 373 650 488 
307 578 984 667 

8 375 790 291 
33 797 817 1,024 

57 1,042 1,372 1,151 
109 1,265 1,538 1,260 
73 746 1,169 752 
15 263 270 265 
Sriakeateinteue 449 829 302 
516 281 320 257 
137 1,325 1,800 1,844 
49 419 477 406 
Baveya sfayeiatess 245 A718) | eeyeute 
36 118 265 177 
61 580 1,352 377 
77 274 513 314 
2 391 659 335 
47 532 783 578 
4,139 21, 489 28,071 29,759 
55 473 849 409 
71 254 398 370 
656 5,381 7,090 7,000 
51 1,138 1,810 716 
69 1,365 2,200 1,014 
iby 471 703 431 
103 1,664 2,509 1,190 
88 140 344 243 
101 299 496 378 
89 541 531 597 
186 879 2,239 600 
229 1,485 979 937 
89 721 872 729 
41 546 671 548 
58 816 1,018 665 
85 768 1,110 290 
51 1,875 1,970 1,668 
262 1,834 2,164 2,135 
31 902 1,012 1,137 
72 923 1,149 697 
263 1,685 1,861 2,288 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JUNE 28, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Office 


Quebee—Con. 
VissilctOl: ona ond cpaonbenbrigaonapeaa ae etai 
\WEINES RE) ols a Sap ine. oben sabe Bs ict bodeec.c cud Om 
EVIPSCOLI GUL LOL ielaie minarets teiercitiateteein/ cae ate eleis @itielalessieas sere 


Belleville... 
Bracebridge ue 
ES A IEAIVE ORE oe alstidels coe wins vic aiiel Ware eters) wn Me cakereia alae 
WS rermthon Gen eerracstePacrevcreio teers sie taxesgheneiersis acl ayer saya ta oes 


Gananoque 
Goderich... 
Gueilph..... 
Ea miltonten mn escascieee ches noite oan ai ocop neers 
PT ai WAKESTUIEY. coe ci ttaes cere elie oe ee ee eee esate 
Brier sous oa tanita niat Queena ciets Sem eae 
IRE USKASING Toc mctae lisa «A Noite eons ele sa AE in aoe 


AGESTRING PON: ao <tc wean die nnapa nemeees Slur 
USNS AY Pee piste By eis. diols lets wats Slat owt 
IOTEYPonel G Ron opera. oc ORC OS a einai ehiencee ican 
i Bio volfos se 5h Gee arta Gans b tea ea y So RIOR Te ae are 
Midlandiis cs cs strane 

Napanee.......... 
New Toronto..... 
Nis etree PALES 2 cay Malet caie.c. ck ee reine oa care at esclne 
INOrt RMB ayer uitsacteeranicGrd oe eetsearen Merete a 


aa a RS tates 
Pembroke 


Perth 


Picton 


Sarnia 


Simcoe 


Sturgeon Falls.... 
Sudburyasene uk 
Timmins 


Welland 
Weston 


Brandon 
Dauphin 


The: Pasta} phwsnos aioe ceca Aten ee eee 
Winnipeg 
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Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Live Applications 


() Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
June 28, | May 31, | June 30, | June 28, | May 31, | June 30, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
932 642 581 865 1, 426 766 
89 123 44 750 851 844 
137 145 107 653 757 614 
20,946 23, 443 11,215 58,528 60, 642 717,546 
60 85 11 112 103 108 
184 176 169 567 628 609 
44 37 27 604 628 893 
439 572 469 124 288 190 
111 118 74 270 289 390 
118 178 168 1,350 1,393 1,491 
43 55 13 124 237 244 
6 3 i 83 89 103 
406 293 77 1,151 1,184 932 
16 11 12 316 336 326 
33 44 29 307 253 463 
2At 211 102 1,054 1,212 1, 667 
76 95 33 340 320 221 
33 14 9 85 179 208 
474 513 126 618 730 866 
137 153 60 368 227 500 
rg 18 13 123 98 116 
40 38 23 179 171 201 
200 191 102 588 74 976 
1,361 1,234 653 5,376 4,199 5,678 
26 32 19 170 185 208 
35 85 26 175 180 257 
487 310 14 266 715 370 
110 174 62 157 174 250 
141 178 125 raw) 792 818 
547 305 67 398 645 448 
112 173 124 808 840 1,265 
51 80 24 423 393 519 
65 78 44 224 262 453 
57, 57 31 78 95 134 
867 998 548 2,396 1,789 2,433 
60 34 36 156 178 249 
30 17 14 111 144 198 
396 403 151 1,179 1,217 1,522 
75) 154 91 662 614 1,008 
30 66 64 308 453 615 
420 339 125 229 230 221 
61 80 21 199 275 333 
206 220 99 1,686 1, 484 1,713 
1,475 4,231 1,170 2,309 2,422 2,414 
98 77 57 582 540 678 
5 21 13 102 79 100 
397 380 253 608 742 892 
53 40 51 192 188 150 
170 241 32 1,119 1,354 1,356 
24 14 2 185 156 86 
1,026 654 124 807 1,168 1,380 
26 29 20 224 226 285 
27 41 41 285 412 439 
42 30 51 159 188 353 
152 267 166 1,360 1,286 1,828 
106 183 56 464 410 511 
210 133 162 685 698 944 
607 669 78 604 694 862 
140 79 li 224 387 365 
35 42 10 48 121 93 
15 13 24 150 184 255 
75 90 59 281 253 400 
3 3 2 285 347 998 
627 777 ea 994 1,394 1,146 
686 689 148 710 874 994 
5, 982 5, 654 3,798 14,981 16,104 24,757 
93 87 47 416 365 578 
55 44 36 161 216 292 
16 16 6 219 217 256 
63 102 24 717 552 1,007 
493 564 332 834 921 982 
276 384 345 4,538 4,160 3,654 
94 67 48 254 231 313 
4,175 3,867 2,577 9,609 11,361 11,144 
541 316 431 523 708 556 
30 57 23 229 398 332 
147 102 45 119 84 178 
68 74 53 332 354 389 
58 7 10 51 70°} 57 
3,331 3,311 2,015 8,355 9,747 9,632 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT JUNE 


28, 1956 


(Source: U. I. C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (*) 


Live Applications 


1 i i 1 
pee eh ae ey a Pe Previous | Previous 
June 28, | May 31, | June 30, | June 28, ws oe 
1956 1956 1955 195e- | May st) tune 30; 
Saskatchewan 2,561 3,760 1,314 4,909 6,214 6,180 
Estevan 137 172 35 191 93 113 
Moose Jaw 325 433 239 557 502 584 
North Battlefor: 65 135 33 417 510 395 
Prince Albert... 232 278 125 671 1,005 1,324 
Regina 615 1,261 330 1,293 1,396 1,301 
Saskatoon 533 980 387 1,055 1,521 1,473 
Swit Cirenten ser yeerut erie sts sae sete tee 366 169 60 161 199 219 
Weyburn 123 56 43 85 100 110 
Sifoi ¢ ha) eee aie eee See esos: eta Nala. tage 165 276 62 479 888 661 
SAR We as iter SAO en OG WEDS nie Arad 6 ae Sea A ote 5,225 6,368 3,208 8,231 9,360 10,846 
ESIAITAINOLO! Piety § ec 's chee eld thelaicie, wine akin ee ae 95 21 29 165 268 275 
NG ary as tacsse Oe Graton ra ere auatriare cia ate ioe frok ee siviie nets 1,492 2,040 1,187 3,031 2,603 3,461 
rum hellerserycsos2 te a eae PN ee 69 23 ih 213 275 325 
Pipl GUSO Soot ts tects so- ceca aa eae ae eee 2) 222; 2,424 1, 483 3,492 4,517 4,778 
CVE at areata cerca chs els aphictecaraS" ocala tba, vuclians 60 82 28 130 180 184 
LSE) hl as e's bee aU eee ee Fe MO ore a a 902 1,339 318 502 695 834 
Wee da cine TAtia. vasc, sccsee athe ces wareets rn isincie s 251 289 77 374 303 433 
BR MB Gr ft Oe nec xe wis aloo org BS ove vecpr ate eke ces 8 134 150 79 324 519 556 
iritish: Colwmibia.. . cee aseas eee os che ee 5,148 6,681 4,164 21,586 21,808 25,876 
AGRE W AOC Fe oan cretion as (doen dete Ase eas ae ase 66 64 73 629 454 670 
CSOT OCIOA mote tarehnd otmad Hheew Oe eee Mes wa slams ogy 77 171 29 294 270 538 
Pranhroonre: oss tae = cain eee ese ee aioe aoe 17 57 23 220 463 363 
Dg WOH CLOCK. ee Nencc eette cbs ois. suitiaretelsinctoe 66 54 30 176 445 503 
aI ag tea oes hate Ng oats vemret cue rmeT te & 119 139 45 301 257 249 
AREA GOPS eee ree ete ted ein Ree oie 341 213 139 319 512 371 
SENG W IG cos. xe merece ce Ratha ck RARMRRLD oc Ap ers Shera vot 21 25 57 541 527 385 
GENE classe aia cress Ie aie Gio elere tenis meal a aly 8s 315 AB OAV teats 157 204y tee Steers 
124 46 969 472 430 710 
119 85 42 421 421 550 
Senshi ‘ 12 53 15 381 375 400 
New Westminster 296 312 253 3,112 2,329 3, 155 
Penton ee ee eee ees 55 - 45 20 300 360 215 
Partial DENT csi laseel. Grrr cle cit ees 67 74 49 376 241 307 
EMEC OO Ne a og arate res acne cha Dainese’ 328 417 202 860 1,403 966 
BES SOROS ceo gogin ot io option dared case itpigeh on 109 90 214 272 382 386 
WTINCOPOWUS Ie oo cssgrin.c Poe ca ee Oe eet de os sia 15 24 7 61 79 64 
BIAS? eee ce a ie Se Rages ene Mae an earner 60 dl 56 478 392 483 
RETO AZ Ore AO OTe tr SEATS CTE ac OSA OR 2,303 3, 498 1,449 9,994 9, 688 12,582 
WEIRTON vtvrtiee aA atcer el elaxe infels ROAD aysiu o CesncennNOee niet 48 8 73 273 595 294 
VECHOLIS E+ setbitas aise Be rereasth- sis els ssdcernaiatstase 505 641 321 te if 1,706 2,306 
Whitehorse 85 117 98 172 277 379 
MANN RR er or AP ieee ote ate ioe lala tetsicioyais cipsterwte sew 62,308 66,769 36,133 | 189,467 | 229,339 230,576 
BO gM acs s ecg resedepess tas chee ce aie) oT vr sage ab cialis sets alee D 40,016 44,157 18,741 116, 849 160, 642 152,711 
Bem BO nome Peover tin dg eng earn waicdsate rate bv ahs eats 22,292 22,612 17,392 72,618 68, 697 77, 865 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
é 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1951—1956 
A ‘ Atlantie | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Year Total Male Female | Region | Region | Region | Region Region 
655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 196, 754 96,111 
677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 820,684 | 207,569 115, 870 
661, 167 332,239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 112,271 
¥, 545, 452 316, 136 67, 893 209, 394 277,417 175,199 131,685 
1955 & 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
1955 (6 months)............... 395.410 | 264,104 | 131,306 | 30,490] 97,077 | 143,586 | 77,623 46, 634 
NO56)\(G.amonths) j2c4 veo. saree « 489,569 | 352,914 | 136,655 33,564 | 116,144 | 180,066 | 100,751 59,044 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE JUNE 1956 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated ramiber 


verage |Commencing Amount of 
Number of - cut yee * 
° gaa Benefit on |Weeks Paid} (Disability Benefit 
Province ema te Initial and| Days in Brackets) Paid 
an | “aise 
thousands) 
PNG wy roume ian Oct seer cisraste seis scx 0 ayed puts zaine Hiltons 6-0 1,247 25,059 (401) 507, 275 
PTGS HG WAL MELANG 4 to 55.< Scigneractoo cide ete 6 104 2,331 (93) 37,874 
IND COUIA Stree cities tat oo ia Het es ened nace Toe 6-1 1,550 25,473 (2,147) 441,249 
INewaPruns wick tess ceten sace oko wasn eset ete 7-6 1,685 31, 898 (2, 269) 594, 708 
(UG S208 (5 Sc ARO ORS GROEN URE coe ar 48-4 15,023 203,111 (29, 426) 3,817,797 
ON EATIO verse emis re Sent ares mastered lee rom ate atc 35-9 17,057 150, 894 (21, 704) 2,741,378 
ISILON Rain costed leclamien s Sate CR ETE tne eee 5-8 1,295 24,452 (2, 859) 425,907 
Haskatehewane. <7; octets onl nee eta osteo sie ae 2-7 409 11,548 (1,352) 203, 945 
LN Yeig Ces, 3 ca RRA DORE HE PaCS e nO Toa D ET 4-5 1,305 19,071 (2, 220) 352,056 
British Colom DIA Jcaccconn acer ee ee ee 10-5 3, 728 44,177 (5,951) 808, 667 
aL Otal;, Canada; June 006. cacsc anus saeeetioes vee 128-1 43, 403 538,014 (68,422)| 9,930,856 
ELOtHL CannGawMay U90Gscccke cruser cunnccmraueeie 228-5 78,232 | 1,005,401 (93,458)| 19,154,627 
Total, Canada, June, 1955 fi )..cecn ne caclesseccwas 170-4 64,865 | 4,113,157 (86,166)t| 12,645,439 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
t Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


t Days. 
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TABLE E-2.-CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND 
PROVINCE, JUNE 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) 


June 

Province and Sex 30, 1955 
Total 1 2 3-4 | 5-8 | 912 | 13-16] 17-20] 5" | Total 

Conedad Dc ccks. cs 136, 032* | 24,626 | 9,761 | 13,418 | 20,402 | 18,285 | 13,521 | 10,152 | 25,867 | 186,321 

a eae Fe 82,287 | 14,381 | 5,506 | 7,585 | 12,176 | 12,019 | 8,934 | 6,277 | 15,409 | 125, 793 

Female.............. 53,745 | 10,245 | 4,255] 5,833 | 8,226 | 6,226] 4,587 | 3,875 | 10,458 | 60,528 

4,711] 404] 244] 278] 655] 883] 674] 580] 993 4,361 

4,370] 366] 227] 251] 619] 845] 628) 538] 896 4, 066 

341 38 17 27 36 38 46 42 97 295 

603 96 54 54 85 91 57 36| 130 730 

407 69 40 41 62 50 43 27 75 517 

196 27 14 13 23 41 14 9 55 213 

6,948 | 1,306] 439]  567{ 1,260] 1,068} 597} 434] 1,277] 10,085 

5,402 | 1,024] 358} 452] 1,009/ 875] 420] 314 8,571 

1,546 | 282 81] 115} 251) 193] 177] 120} 327 1,514 

7,240] 864] 451] 652] 1,414] 1,439] 816] 549] 1,055 7,878 

5,548 | 650] 351} 503] 1,146] 1,184] 598] 427] _ 689 6,397 

1,692} 214] 100] 149) 268] 255] 218] 122) F 366 1,481 


5,414 672 252 420 769 674 471 424 | 1,732 7,129 
2,674 290 118 190 367 340 236 204 2 4,044 
2,740 382 134 230 402 334 235 220 803 3,085 
2,676 252 149 173 372 315 259 241 915 3,560 
1,421 126 60 80 212 176 136 111 520 2,401 
1,255 126 89 93 160 139 123 130 395 1,159 
5,037 861 343 520 715 703 525 350 | 1,020 8, 672 
3,333 557 228 393 462 504 377 190 622 6,679 
1,704 304 115 127 253 199 148 160 398 1,993 
11,907 | 2,581 850 | 1,181 | 1,563 | 1,466 919 947 | 2,400 16, 153 
6,562 | 1,691 476 578 832 753 464 422 | 1,346 10, 861 
5,345 890 374 603 731 713 455 525 | 1,054 5,292 


* This total, which includes disability claimants, is comparable to former totals of ordinary, short-time and tem- 
porary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, JUNE 


1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


a 
ee eS ooo 


Province 


Nrewioun diltin divs. eerie stoner «no eteepetes 
Prince Bdward Island... 6 co. eaess-vesiee 
INOW AIS COUIG oar pine ctntorowsiers secre etre ipiels/eintens 
ING Web Tus Wak. nye cca ona he ees wl Uiort els 


BAND OBE ere das sis clove wacin. nadine ca enantio 
Brest © OMNIA sas onacnee aceite tees 


Total, Canada, June 1956......... 
Total, Canada, May 1956......... 
Total, Canada, June 1955......... 


Claims 

filed at Disposal of Claims (Regular Benefit only) and Claims 
Local Pending at End of Month 

Offices 

° Not 
Total Entitled * 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to En ilies Pending 
off Benefit Benefit 
1,065 865 200 1,427 572 855 392 
216 141 75 204 141 63 68 
2,433 1,695 738 2,543 1,739 804 706 
1,935 1,347 588 2,304 1,587 717 519 
19, 838 12,612 7,226 20,910 15,131 5,779 5, 202 
19, 898 13,010 6, 888 21,128 15,729 5,399 4,543 
1,752 1,236 516 1,802 1,240 562 287 
696 512 184 703 423 280 152 

1,794 1, 230 564 1,934 1,399 535 361 
5,585 3,434 2,151 6, 097 4,492 1,605 1,190 
55,212 36, 082 19,130 59, 052 42,453 16,599 13,420 
84,099 55, 856 28, 243 100, 493 66,712 33,781 17,260 
90,380 50,711 39, 669 88, 493 70,522 17,971 23,538 


* Tn addition, revised claims received numbered 18,147. 


+ In addition, 19,121 revised claims were disposed of. 


Of these, 1,868 were special requests not granted, and 941 


were appeals by claimants. There were 2,076 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (Revised) 


Sounce: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed |Claimants* 

DDG Br MU easyer arate sasel Satan vets urbe cs siatesten aise oe tate ousts tare mney ares ORATOR, Cs rele A ree eee 3, 262,000 2,908, 100 353, 900 
J 3, 257,000 3,112, 600 144,340 
3,405, 000 3,218,700 186, 300 

3,412,000 8,244,300 167,700 

3,456, 000 8,303, 200 152, 800 

3, 457, 000 3,311, 600 145, 400 

3,469, 000 3,305, 900 163, 100 

3,517,000 | 3,297,200 219, 800 

1956— 3,600,000 | 3,211,900 388, 100 
3,613, 000 3,136, 100 476, 900 

3, 666, 000 3, 155, 000 511, 000t 

3,675, 000 3, 163,900 511, 100+ 

3, 502, 000 3,209, 900 292, 100 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. The series prior 
to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 


t Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F.-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
Household | Commodi- 


Lau Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation dies and 
Services 

100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 

113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 

116-5 116-8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 

115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 

116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 

116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 

116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 

116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 

116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 

115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 

116: 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 

116-4 112-4 129-8 108-8 115-8 118-0 

116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 

October anther. 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
Noveiibeas ties sah. cee 116-9 113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
December ie te OS. 116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118-3 
OKT anwar yitsse fc SCL vk 5 116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
Hebruarye en Oe Pon, cee 116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 
Mazoti, weds otc «eee st 116-4 109-1 131-6 108-7 116-8 119-9 
April) Seekre oct ereee ot 116-6 109-7 131-9 108-7 116-6 120-1 
Mavis eee b MeN, ck 116-6 109-3 132-1 108-8 118-5 120-5 
i ae aR ee emeRy a 117-8 112-5 132-6 108-6 116-7 120-4 
cpa Sa, at ce ae ne Oe 118-5 114-4 132-7 108-6 116-7 121-1 


TABLE F-2.CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 

House- Com- 
— Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 

July June July Operation and 
1955 1956 1956 Services 
(1) St. John’s, Nildeeer ese 104-5 107-6 108-1 107-2 109-8 100-9 105-2 114-5 
PA GRNES A foc echs a ec aie mien ate 114-7 115:6 116-0 107-6 126°3 114:8 120-5 120-3 
Saint. JOnMee oe. veo ydswon ges nse 117-3 118-2 118-7 112-2 130+1 116-8 117:6 124-5 
IM ORUrOSI i ated mice aan 2 116-7 118-1 119-1 117-4 137-8 107-7 114-8 120-6 
One Nt Nac Oe Cetin te EL CIDE 117-0 118-8 119-4 112-9 137-9 111-7 115-9 123-9 
TE GUGMOOS s Aira cseawiats ot Ba sis ar 118-7 120-4 121-5 114-1 148-9 111-1 116-2 122-8 
WADING Gs eae era epee. 2 115-5 116-6 117°6 114-0 127-6 112-8 113-7 121-3 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 114-3 115-2 115-6 113-0 118-1 114-7 116-9 116-5 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 114-1 114-9 115-7 111-1 121-2 112-7 117-0 119-7 
MARCOUVEE:, 22 Give aq siieniss ss 116-5 118-4 119-3 113-3 128-7 113-7 127-8 120-7 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100, 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JULY 1955, 1956} 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers A 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
i Per age 
Date Com- Com- n of. 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence] During | Existence) working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1956* 
MATINAT Yoo mee an 3.2 Poca teee 13t 13 17,500, 17,800). oosne4u 0-38 
Peay Bene = Pete, Se Bae Gena! ir AL 12 22 3, 884 20,144 234,795 0-27 
WER Ore 2 ee ee a as ei he aS 12 22 2,324 3,243 16,875 0-02 
AG OTEE tte, (0 Pane any, Ss cs SR ca 14 20 2,500 2,772 10,050 0-01 
WERT de. Reo 6 Hien iyi ae aren ns aero b 29 33 16,420 17,855 136,510 0-16 
REULIO ee phen me )  anteen ais Meas 23 36 9,576 16,815 1,15 0-09 
AAPRNAES ate Co os eran ten AAO acters 32 39 8,260 9,193 57,820 0-07 
Cumulativiens:sacet-. sore 135 60, 299 872,165 0-14 
1955 
DANUAT Ye Ane 2 Bae he 18t 18 12,179t 12,179 218,985 0-25 
Hebiulary awe Ae aeeeeet 5 12 346 2,843 20, 669 0-02 
Micra epee ten te oh aan ere ets th 13 1,778 2,297 15,752, 0-02 
PAE eee Ooo... Jaee oe ests ea eee 16 21 1,821 2,656 25,369 0-03 
IME Ven, Some ent oe eae xn crete, 9 17 2,200 3,200 40,500 0-05 
ULC ON PA ORIN aor NO cates nes 24 32 5,216 6, 730 47,510 0-05 
LUPUS caer ce a ean Ot as en a 19 33 7,869 10,924 95,975 0-11 
Cumulativess eet.) ie 98 31,446 464,760 0-08 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


} The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a 
strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JULY 1956 (!) 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish- 


ments 


Workers 


Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July 1956 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitted goods factory 
workers, 
Berthierville, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Sawmill workers, 
Vavenby, B. C. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Die casting factory 
workers, 
Wallaceburg, Ont. 


‘CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers and 
steam fitters, 
Southwestern 
Ontario 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Uttritms— 
_Miscellaneous— 

Wire broadcast and 
television service 
employees, 

Montreal, Que. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry workers and 
dry cleaners, 
Moncton, N.B. 


15 


24 


315 


294 


220 


43 


31 


60 


500 


6,500 


5,880 


1,980 


40 


310 


June 11 


June 22 


May 17 


June 6 


June 27 


June 6 


Protesting proposed reduction 
in piece-work rates; con- 
cluded by July 16; replace- 
ment; in favour of employer. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and union shop; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
pension plan, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for reduced hours from 45 to 
40 per week with same 
take-home pay, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded by July 30; 
civic conciliation; com- 
promise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages; con- 
cluded by July 16; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take- 
home pay, union shop and 
check-off, following reference 
to arbitration board; con- 
cluded July 1; negotiations; 
compromise on wages and 
hours, no union agreement. 


For increased wages, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded July 14; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1956 


Logeine— 
Loggers, : 
Gordon River, B.C. 


Minine— 
Iron miners, 
Marmora, Ont. 


190 


257 


3,040 


5,400 


July 10 


July 3 


Dispute over notice to start 
work at 5am. instead of 7am. 
because of fire hazard during 
dry weather; unconcluded. 


Sympathy with steel strike 
in United States; uncon- 
cluded. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JULY 1956 (') 


Number Involved 


Industry, 
Occupation, Estab- 
Locality lish- 


ments 


Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1956—Continued 


Uranium miners and 1 


processors, 
Algoma Mills, Ont. 


Coal miners, 1 


Gardiner Mines, N.S. 


Gold miners, 1 


Sullivan, Que. 


Lithium miners, 1 


Barraute, Que. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 


Brewery workers, 1 


Timmins, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Textile factory 1 


workers, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Loom fixers, 1 


Cornwall, Ont. 


Hosiery factory 1 


workers, 
St. Jean, Que. 


Cotton, jute and paper 1 


bag factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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300 


260 


186 


246 


31 


(*) 
1,880 


600 


260 


3,160 


735 


280 


4,700 


1,700 


bo 
~I 
or 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


4 


bit 


12 


16 


20 


16 


17 


Alleged delay in negotiations 
for a new agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours and other 
changes; concluded July 5; 
return of workers pending 
further negotiations; in- 
definite. 


Dispute over stone brushing; 
concluded July 11; return of 
workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours, non-wage 
benefits and union security, 
and alleged discrimination 
in dismissal of two workers; 
unconcluded. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours, non-wage 
benefits and union security; 
concluded July 18; concili- 
ation; in favour of workers. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
welfare plan and other 
changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


Protesting clause in new agree- 
ment re ‘‘sore eyes’’; con- 
cluded July 38; return of 
workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Protesting dismissal of head 
loom fixer for refusal to work 
as loom fixer; concluded July 
11; return of workers pending 
further negotiations;  in- 
definite. 


Protest against shut-down of 
two knitting machines with 
lay-off of five workers; 
unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages in textile 
department to parity with 
paper department, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


Stacie 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JULY 1956 (') 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Workers 


Time 


Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1956—Continued 


Children’s clothing 
factory workers, 
Jolic tte, P.Q. 


Textile factory 
workers, 


Montmagny, Que. 


Hosiery factory 
workers, 
Sherbrooke, Que. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Pulp mill workers, 
Watson Island, B.C. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Sawmill workers, 
Field, Ont. 


Sawmill workers, 
Cache Bay, Ont. 


Sawmill workers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Sash and door factory 
workers, 
Lambton, Que. 


Metal Products— y 
Wire and cable factory 
workers, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Steel mill workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Washing machine and 
boiler factory 
workers, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Sorel, Que. 


() 


453 


65 


(*) 
250 


81 


202 


30 


21 


1, 200 


1,500 


35 


900 


1,500 


1,130 


2,170 


90 


55 


6, 500 


840 


4,000 


2,250 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


18 


30 


31 


25 


16 


19 


27 


16 


30 


For increased wages, piece 
rates; concluded by July 26; 
return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, adjust- 
ment of job classifications 
and other changes, following 
reference to arbitration 
board; unconeluded. 


Protesting reduction in wages 
and for union recognition; 
unconcluded. 


Protesting dismissal of a 
bricklayer; unconcluded. 


Protesting dismissal of union 
president following dispute 
over grievance during negoti- 
ations for a new agreement 
with new management; 
unconcluded. 


For implementation of award 

of conciliation board for 
increased wages in new 
agreement under negoti- 
ations; unconcluded. 


Protesting suspension of two 
workers for refusal to wear 
life-saving jackets; concluded 
July 27; negotiations; in 
favour of employer. 


For union recognition; un- 
concluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
change in seniority clause, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 


Sympathy with steel strike in 
United States; unconcluded. 


Protesting change in time of 
payment of wages; concluded 
July 19; negotiations; 
compromise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and non- 
wage benefits; unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, JULY 1956 (') 
ee ————————————eeeeeOoOoOoO0O0O0S=S0S=S=$=$=—=$@$@msmmmsmomo9mao as 


Number Involved tee 
Industry, —_—_—_—_—_————_| Loss in . 
Occupation, Estab- Man- Bou Particulars (?) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July 1956—Concluded 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Truck drivers, 
Kitimat, B.C. 


Carpenters, 
Quirke Lake, Ont. 


Plasterers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UtTmitias— 
Other Local and Highway 
Trans port— 
Truck drivers, 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


TRADE— 
Brewery warehouse 
and retail stores 
clerks, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Soft drink route sales- 

men and warehouse 
workers, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


SrRvIcE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics and 
helpers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Garage mechanics 
and helpers, 
St. Catharines, 
Ont. 


Hotel employees, 
Leamington, Ont. 


(”) 
80 


200 


(3) 
10 


90 


su 


110 


21 


16 


560 | July 
700 | July 
25 | July 
20 | July 
360 | July 
70 | July 
630 | July 
290 | July 
60 | July 


12 


26 


27 


14 


16 


16 


27 


Protesting dismissal of shop 
steward following dispute re 
foreman transporting build- 
ing materials; concluded July 
20; reference to arbitration 
board; in favour of workers. 


Refusal to work with non-union 
carpenters employed by an- 
other contractor; concluded 
July 19; return of workers 


pending settlement;  in- 
definite. 
For increased wages to 


prevailing Oshawa rate; con- 
cluded July 30; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


For payment of wage rate 
provided for in agreement; 
unconcluded. 


Protest against employment of 
certain temporary workers; 
concluded July 18; return of 
workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
following conciliation; un- 
concluded. 


Protesting replacement of 
superintendent for alleged 
lack of discipline; concluded 
July 21; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
seniority, union security and 
welfare plan, following con- 
ciliation; unconcluded. 


For union recognition and 
agreement, following con- 
ciliation; unconcluded. 


ee 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 


complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of Cony aoe ta i devia sy on Mier mae was lost to an appreciable extent. 

3) 365 indirectly affected; indirectly affected; (5) 10 indirectly affected; (*) 329 indirect] 
affected; (7) 2,000 indirectly affected; (8) 475 indirectly affected. a @ Miepigi 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 


The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 


Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 

Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a 
copy. 

Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956 

Collective Agreements in Hospitals, October 
1955 

Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1954. 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry, May 1952. 


The Normal Work Week in the 
Manufacturing Industries at October 
June 1952. 


Working Conditions of Plant and Office Em- 
ployees, 1949-53 (October and November 
1953). 


10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Canadian 
1951, 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 


(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


é 
Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (covers calendar year). 


Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 


Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 


Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 


15 cents a copy (English or French), 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada 


Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing in- 
dustries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, foods and beverages, 
fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in construction, 
transportation, trade and service industries ~ 
are also included. 


50 cents a copy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 


Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 


10 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 


Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 


10 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 


This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
method of operation. 


15 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(issued periodically) 

A series of publications prepared in consultation 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 
dian immigration officials abroad in ex- 
plaining different aspects of labour to 
prospective immigrants. Fifth edition 
(August 1, 1955) contains information on 
general economic conditions, employment, 
fair employment practices legislation, educa- 
tion, apprenticeship and vocational training, 
professional personnel, labour unions and col- 
lective bargaining, wage rates, hours of work 
and working conditions, prices, and social 
security measures. 

10 cents a copy. (Hnglish only) 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 


15 centsacopy. (English). 


ANWR 


Will VOU hawe an iudlopenileut intome ? 


Now is the time to arrange through 
a CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITY for the little it will take 
to brighten the days when you must 
stop working. You can purchase an 
Annuity NOW to come due at age 
50, 55, 60 or 65, or other ages. 


HERE IS AN EXAMPLE—Suppose 
you are a man of 28 and want an 
Annuity of $100 a month, beginning 


at 65. Your monthly premium would 
be $16.44. 


AT AGE 65 the Government will 
begin paying you $100 a month as 
long as you live! If you die within 
10 years after age 65, the monthly 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR Birr 
r ” 


My name is 


CANADIAN 


I live ot 


GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITIES 


(Mr./ Mes. Miss. 


Age when annuity fo start 


payments will continue to your heirs 
for the balance of that 10 years. Thus, 
you will have paid $7,299.36 for a 
minimum return of $12,.000—which 
will be even greater if you live past 


oF iE | 


id. 


IF YOU DIE BEFORE 65 the Gov- 
ernment will pay your heirs the total 
sum paid up to the date of your death 
plus 4% compound interest. 


There are several plans to choose 
from. For detailed information, con- 
sult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES 
REPRESENTATIVE, or mail the 
coupon below, postage free. 


Director, Canadian Government Annuities, Labour Gazett 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, (Pestage Free) 


Please send me complete information on Canadian Government Annuities. 


Date of Birth 


Telephone 


| understand that information given will be held strictly confidential. 


a] 


